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i \ Strategies employed by selected, pseudonymous pVivate 
colleges in dealing with revenue constraints are /detailed in case 
studies. Attention, is directed to the ad?iptation. and policies of 
eleven private liberal arts and three comprehensive colleges in their 
efforts to recover from rapid decline in , total/revenues during 
1973-1976. Intensive analysis is provided for Ahese 14 colleges that 
■enrolled at least 650 students irjul979. Half made the greatest 
total revenue recovery aind hal,f haS continued to decline. Chief . 
administrators and faculty .leaders were intefrviewed on eachi campus, 
along with at teast one trustee on most campuses Backgrouad 
materials, such as accreditation self-stud^ report's, ^interiflal 
.reports, historical— documents , college catalogs, ^nd audit reports 
were also examined. In' addition , fi^ie pi^^t schools were^ studied to 
test the feasibility of, a large-sample mailed survey. Descriptive 
information on each college is included/along with the case history, . 
whidh covers enrollments, staff., academic, programs, . planning, budgets 
and tapital.^ The colleges are not ideijxif ied by name: nine were 
church-related; three were selective vm admissions; and two were 
urban, three were rural, and nine we ire in intermediate^sized tojwns. 
The field interview guide is include^ci. (SW) 
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y • • Thei only' real problem with haviAc giMrai\tecd' anonymity to thocic who 
iJartj^'cipated ,in this study is that.we%miJ|ot lhank them with the public 
fanfare they doaervc. But wu do_ tliank tliu|m, wo will do our berit to 
•justify their investment in the study/nnd w(} can describe why they 
dpserve the public acclaim wo cannot give thciiu 

For a researcher, the higlieot praise^ one can of fqr ^s to nuy (with a 
^ mixture of gratitVidc, relief, affection, and willingnes^j to do almoot ^. 
anything in return) "They participated!" Each college had g'Ood reason to 
decline our request to participate, if only because it would require fio 
mucji tim^ 'andc;cevelation of facts' that are usually kept in-houso. Yet 
^ only one I col lege .did decline, and after hearing aj)out their situation, w 
wouldn'^^t; have dreamt of pressing our request. i 

TltOi people of the colleges dpscribed here went along willipgly and 
• without^' reservation with extraordinary demands on their time, their . 
'memorieis, their patience , ^ and« their confidence in strangers. Oiiten in 
recallitig ievents of the 1970s, and sometimes in describing the situation 
in 1982/1 they relived with us some very painfAl experiencejs . We learned a 
•great deal about . strategy from them, but we also disco*v^r^d some 
^exceptionally competent, dedicated, hard-working people. We came to care 
a grea^i^ deal about them and their colleges. And so, to each of you, 
"Thankixyou and keep us posted." , 

Personal thanks, . too, to John' Wirt at NIE for his forbearance with 
the evolutionary nature of, this pro ject. And to Kim Cameron p Ronee.^ 
*^eAlb4-, Piank Dunford, Jack Krakower, Jennifer Presley, Dave Whetten, and 
Ray Z^xttuto f or stimulating discussions, hard work, J and helpf ul advice; 
and tjc> Judy B^Utler and Dee Lowrance for outstanding support services. 
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As part ol: an agreement between the National Center for Higher 
Education MoDagement Syotciuo (NCUEMS) and the National Ii]Otitutc ot 
Education (NIE), NCHEMS agreed to produce *'a document reporting the 
rc^sults of twenty case studieo of inBtituti6n6 of higher education ^.with 

"^specific focus; on the meafiurement and prediction of strategic 
decisionmaking.'* . This is ;that. document. ; • 

Thotie capap are written ^s if they wore dat^i barikff.^ That is, we. 
attempted to include all qualitative and quantitative information about\ 
each school /that seemed rblevant to defining, understanding, and to tiome 
extent meas^r(jjig its strategy. l!his document is largely descriptive 
rat;her than^twpretive, although each cape contains a section of 
lessons, or impli\:ation8 that Appeared relevant to the case. Much of our ^ 
* subsequent^ana lysis , reported elsewhere,*" Has 'been based on these case 

' descriptions; thp condqnsed form and common format of the case 
descriptions simplified, these analyses.. Similarly, we believe that making 

, these cases available to other researchers in the present form will, allow, 
them to use the cases as data for therr own reseairch on strategy. 

- - Part I of this document describes the development of this project • 

Part II contains the case studies. There are^fourteen final case studies, 
and five pilot cases, totalling nineteen rather than the twenty mentioned 
above, One of the final cases did not materialize due to scheduling 
problems, but the richness of the other fourteen made a fifteenth appear" 
to have only slim marginal value. V 
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Tho i)\ir|)oHi^ ol tliiH iH;iHly waii to dotiivmiiH! what Htrn(uu'.it'H Iwivi^ bniii 
unuil by pirivnto Ubonil nvii\ niul comprf^htHuliyo coIIok^^h in t;ht'ir oXiiortn 
to rucovor t'rum rapid docli\ic in total rovoniiuai aiUl whuthiir inmrn 
utratcBiea weru charactoriatxcally uaaociatcd with. recovorinjJ'/ctfUoK^'fi 
other with nonrrocovurinK collegon, Tho outcomcB of the study incliulo a 
coucwpCual framow(Ji"k on how, atratoky worka, dovolopod inductively from the) 
4lata reported in thia document, and a roaearch report -that anmm^iri^r.ea ), 
theoc data. ^ > 

» The population imder atudy included all independent lib^ral^artH and 
comprohonaivo collcRi^r that had (a) at leytt 61)0 atudonta ih 1979 and (b) 
a rapid decline in the real value of lafS^ revenuua from 19V3 through 
1976 « Rapid decline waa defined uaing an algorithm that eliminated any 
college having even one year of growth, in constant dollars, Ayerage >^ 
revenue decline f^jc tlie forty collogea* Jjhat conatitued the population waa. 
20Z in three years. The fourtecAi collofe9a chosen for intenaivo atudy were 
divided oqually between those thAt had mado the greatest total^revemie » 
recovery from 19V6 through 1979 and those that ha(f contijii,ued to decline. 

Data from the Higher Education General Information Survey (llEGlS) 
wete used to identify both the population of forty colleges and the subset 
of fourteen, The's' rescar dh reported Ijc^c, ^conducted in 1982, allowed us to 
include the three years fW 19'7^ to 1982 in our final analyses* The 
recent data suggest ed that* some of the college^ dhAuld bu reclassified as 
gither recovering or *non-recovering , and this w(js (done in analyses 
reported elsewhere, Howevet, the reader of these 6ases ia left to draw 
individual conclusions about the recovery status of^each college, */ 

M^st of the schools iwere "iu thi!; Northeast, Central Atlantic, and 
Midwe/t sections of the country, =^ Two were in the Far west. Nine' were 
chur/h-related. Three were selective in their admissions practices,' 
Eleven were liberal arts and three were comprehensive in 1973, One 
liberal arts college was reclassified from liberal arts to cpmprehensive 
between 1973 and 1980. Two were Urban, three rwere rural, and the 
remaining nine were in intermediate-^ize towns, * , * * ^ 

All fourteen college presidents agreed, wheti contacted by telephone, 
tq^ allow two-day visi^t^ by project staff and'to provide financial and 
planning documents, A copy of the letter of' confirmation to the, prbsident 
'is included as appendix' to part I. ' 

During the campus visits j staff interviewed from s^x to fourteen 
.individuals chosen by the "p^^s ident and his or her advisors. The 
criterion they were asked to apply in identifying individuals for 
'interviews Uas familiarity with' recovery strategies during the 1970s. 
^Chiaf administrators and faculty leaders were^ interviewed on every campus, 
arid at. least one trustee on most campuses, Qccasiona 1 ly the ' interviewees 
or the content of the ihteryiews . suggested that' someone be added to the 
sthedule. These additional interviews were arranged^ with the exception 
o^the past president of Prophet College, who was unavailable. » 

/ A standard interview protocol, included as appendix B to part I, 
gu]^ded, all interviews, but project staff xisHed many additional clarifying 
and expanding' questions. Appendix C coi^ins a visual depiction of the 
purpose of the study, which was used to help iEocuiS the attention of, 
interviewees , ^ A large majority of interview time was spent on question , 
III, •'What did the college (through administrative action or other .means) 
do to try to recover from those revenue .problems?!* Project ^director Ellen 
Chaffee visited all five pilot-test colleges and eleven of the fourteen 



filial rMHi»rJt^ AMMOivlati* .I(u*k KrakowtM" al»o vlNlticul tin* flvi^ pilot 
lichoolH, niui Kr/mk Duivlord joinod in l\w iivnt Unit ot tlu> tlual tourtnini 

lUiiirlhiiul CulldHtui, and Kim Cnmurun atutlitul Crofioroadtt (;uliiit4d. OluU ltio, 
WhnLtiin^ and Camurun wruto. the caatj atudieu that comprltl« part II ol thio 
^locuuirut^ vnch rrportiuK 6n the c6lletie(fl) nhe or hc'had viaited but uuiuH 
a utandard iormat to iacilitato compariHOUa aiuonK tln^ cartoa. 

Kach oi the caat; dei^cr ipt ionn in part 11 w/v« avibmltttul to the colhm*' 
it dencribfjfl in dralt form for review. Tho college preaidont returned the 
draU: with nutationa that corrected factual or n.nterpretive errora, nwd 
theH'ij chaufu'a have been inaile in th(? final veraiona reported l\enj. The 
preti identii , wlio had already nhowa eKceplJonal Kraciounneiiii in anrceiuK to 
participate, firranKing the interyi^-wn , and open inp, the college and ita 
hiiitory for innpection, carried on in that tradition in two wayn. Kirat, 
iiuitiy^of them remarked that they aiid their colloaKi»en at the collegii were 
impronned by the extent to which tlie, ntory of the collefi;e had been fully 
and accurately reprefjentc!d in the e/iaea. Hecond they const^nted to allowy 
diuaeminatiun of thene catieu-- denpitc>^ the fact' that nearly all of them 
biiiieved tiiat' an antute or inciuiBitiyoS;.. reader would be able to 'figure out 
their true identity, deapite our paeudc^nyma. ' ; 

A primary r(»aaon for sharing tiu;«e\canea with otiier rooearchern* in 
that tlie q/yfiea may be a valuable oource.\)f data ♦for individuala wh^ are 
invetJtiga tin^^, queations other than our own , Or who .wifiii to verify, extend, 
or modify the findinga we report elflcwhortV , Such collcaguoo aru adviwed * 
that in a few .of the ca«ufi certain factti.ot events were modified or 
deleted at the roqileot of the president in prc|cr to obncurc^ the identity 
of the institution. Thia wan done, aa long )ib it did not compromiae, the 
batup atory of th,(» college. Anyone uning the\ie caaea iu invited t;o 
coutadt ''Ellen Chaffee to ensure that these changea will not cbmpromise 
their own conclusioris from the data reported iiore. 
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'^The pilot cases are included at the end of part 11. During those 
visits, our pjriinary purpose was to test the feasibility of a large-sample 
mailed survey on stifateg^rswhich would have included all types of 
institutions, private or public, regardless of decline, stability, <>r ;> 
growth. On the^ basis' of these visits, the ,)jtudy, was redirected as . | 
described he^^ern* ^ 
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1^ NCHEMS 

Vi\ Dmuir l'ni«u»t.l.'i t Mh»riiJM HiriiL**i iiUMi? Vim 

A*t f^UoliukUw him-i\lii*i} t^f^yntfl unity /./M/'/tii,-* 



Di^ar Dr. 



Wr an^ looking lorward t(> incd Inj^, with yoii nud your co I I t*amu*rj 
• on oar'vitilt t,o on' March and , I am writinK 

conf irm tho^M* datcn, to prt^vldr tttrnv i n Inrmat Ion .ihoiit , t ht* rcafjouN 
iux. and i;xpfctat loan oi ^wr vhilt, and to ha yon knnw how wi* 
wonid liki* to . fxpntiH our appreciation tor yolir holp» 

Wt? are working', uix i\ ntudy oi atratcglc 'doclalonmakin^^ with a 
grant from the National Inatltutij of' Kduc^^tlon. Tho purpojio of 
i hiv ntudy in to learn ahout the wavn in wliich mod inm-n lyed 
fndcpcndont collop,(Mi di^ilt with rtwciun^ couMtrainta tlu\y laicd 
in tile mld-iy70s. Wc wai^t to know liow adaptjul to 

thoae conHtralntH» what pol Itty chan^;tM3 yon made and wliy, what ' 
s'tpatcKlofi worked and what didn't, Uc a^(» alno Intcrcatcd In tlic 
atratcKloH you arc currently ufiinK» how tljoy <?volvcd, and wh<'rc 
you want tluun to take you. i*or ex/imp 1 1*, Home nchoohi have h<f;tui 
actively recruiting adult i;tudents for thi»* flrnt time; acme have - 
' e-itabllshed new locatioini or Innovat ive academic delivery syMtiMU*;; 
^^tlU others have sclect(Hi key aapeetJi oP their traditional 
iilentlty for em[)iiasia and Ima^^o-enhanceracnt , but have made no - 
major ch/m^',en In what they do or how tliey do It* In ttie fifteen 
ca?ie atndicfi we will- develop , ^our p»oal i.s to mak^e usef^il 
observations about the role of strate>»y in coping with ncarce 
rui^ourccs. Your expcrlcncei; in the pant decade will , ai5« Ifit 
^wminlHtratorf? of independent colleges as they deal with the 
chnllenv,es of the 1980h. 

We have identified from data in tlic Higher Education 

General Information Survey (HEGIS) as having these characteristics: 
more than 650 FTE students in 1979 » independent, with stable or 
falling revenues (acijusted for inflation using the Higher Education 
Price Index) during' the years 1973 through 1976. I have enclosed 
a graph showing both actual total revenues (T) and adjusted total 
revenues (A) as we found them in HEGIS. The graph illustrates f 
dramatically a phenomenon you know all too well-^how difficult 
it is to keep pace with inflt-^tion. We will want to verify those 
figures during our visit. However » if they appear to misrepresent 

's actual experience in the mid-1970s, such that we 
ar^ wronjt in our understanding that you faced stable or falling 
adjusted revenues between 1973 and 1976» please let us know ns 
soon as possible- 
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lUii Im^ \\\\y vltiii, wimlil HK«* j>p«**ul uji ti> ^xw uitti v<ui 

i^fiptnMfUiv iiH nvi^Ht c^il in julmlnifitrati»rfi itad f ftrult y mt^mhi^rw who 

vou in (IfMjrlt" wild hpat flirt |IhH r I p^J (m» , ^uwl ;U r/uiK«^ rf»r 

uti f ti wild tiM-m. Kxampti^r* «'f jMifHrltJiu? i tn^y m.iy h.ivt' lirld 

oillijur, ileini,»or Jfieulty beiiatt? lii^iler, Otheia you may want ro 
i-uiii?iiJ^r iii^iudy jfit:uUy miimb*ir^ w}u» hf*v^ 5i ^thuliirly iiit^riiat > 

III iM>».IM i ,^ilt i>n^l t lu?)|i|Vlti| (M tiifiita^iMtU-lU UlUl Avhu (%M^ \i\\\\{\\i\X 

tin I n loiiiUfik tiiK tti ttii^ itjllfH^^i or ritudfiil hMilorn, or /HI 1 lU* I U ut Iniin i 
ifviiMi I'luM* . 'iYiMi firti III thf h»*r»r ponttlMn to finru;nM,wlu» I f» HHiMt 
tainllhM with ituiJtM j>olJry clr( Ui lonm iklri^, , t latently 'in<l U\ thi- 
p.iMt Ui'iMil*-, ami wr fiuour^K*' X*^** ♦'x«-rrlhr ytMir i^wti )u(lRini*ni 
;thoui whotM wi- nhotilil m(M>i . 

In ail(IHl()n„ It would be- hflpful If you would collect n pnckt^t 
of hackKruuiid nvi»t^*r lal « , that wr inl^^bt rt*vlow la advahcy or bring 
'hack with u«. PofUuhlo IttJimj for thin packt^t ar<^ an nccriuli tiU Ion 
M4'li -,Miuilv rcpo*'f r lnr«Mn;il r*'port h i Iwit drun-rlh** lmpbrt«nr artpocta 
of xMv ftelHiol and how tt la do In??, i botikh or artlclrnon collog*^ 
hlatory; and collo^e catnloKfJt ff^portr;, and lon^ ranKo plana', 

(t-arh from tlic (torrent yc-nr and mld-1970a <-ra, it available). We 
will hi- Kl'id to pay lor any fiucli Itcmn tluu carry a charH'N W<? hope 
that fit udy Inj.^. tlicfie nwiterlala will supplement what we learn from 
rhr Intervlvwa . ^ ■ ' > , 

Our plan in tt) write about wliat we li-aru frt)m tlu*ae flftt'cu cane 
vlnlifi. We <-xpcct that the f^uitorlal will hr or^^anlzcil by themea,^ 
rather than by ac^liwla, ami th/it Information {v<m colleneM would be 
, u'icci both to develop and to llluatr/ite tlioai- themea. While we may 
provldi' fjorne contextual information, no name or unique Identifier 
nf a achouJ or Individual will be lined ► Tlu» only exception would 
he If we aecured written perinlaalon from you on heliaif of the 
infitltutlon and from any individual lnvolvt»d to ufie material tliiit 
you have had the opportunity to review In.advance* 

i 

The benefits to from participating in the «Cudy 

Include -the option to participate In an NCHF.MS seminar, a free Hot 
^of Information Se.rvlce.s reporta, and coi>lea of the two major report?^ 
of tlu» litudy . " ' 

NCIIEMS will be offering seminars during, the 1982-83 ncndemlc year 
at which participants will learn about niana^» ( np. a hinher education \ 
iuHtitutlon In a declininp, environment* When thoy are scheduled, we 1 
will Invite you to aend a staff member to the fu>mlnar, and we will 
waive the ref;lstrat ion fee. 
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'■Date. ■ ■ ; ■] ■ ■ 'r ■/.-■^i-^ 

■Page ■ Three ■ ■• • ' ■ ■ . ; ' ■ ' ■ ''^^ 

■ 

Second, you will^ receiv^ a free set of JICHEMS Information Services 
reports. TKese reports allow you ^to compare with,-^ sfet 

o£ peer i.ns titu t ions (Ident if ied" by you or your s t af f ) onrnumerous;^^^^^;^^ 
dimensibnW, bas^d: on : HEGIS data^ . The diinenislonis include- fi;na^ 
eriroIlmeritsV programs and faculty characteristics . MiJe :will bri^^ : 
iprdering information with lis. v • ■ \ . ■ ^ ■ 

Finally j during t summ>ar and f all »of this year/we will be writing • 
two documents based on the^^^ studies, and we will send copies 
to ybu as so6n as they become available. One will present a 
frame of reference for strategic decisionmaking ^in higher education, 
expressing a point • of view about what strategy; means in that context 
and how it works. The other document will desqribe explicitly wfiat 
we have found through the visits and what we make of it—answering 
questions as, what have colleges tried to do in order to cope 
resource scarcity? what purposes did they intend to accomplish? 
it worked be^t, and why? what seelms to account for efforts that 
rt succeed? ^. V .^ : • 

Thank you for allowing' US to visit. I will call your office 
approximately two weeks beforehand to confirm the details of our 
arrangements.^. In: t please feel f ree to get .in touch. 

;with me-. '. x':y::£i^^/' •-■ '. ■ ■ 

Sincerely yoiirsv 

Ellen E. Chaffee, Ph.D. - . 

Senior Associate and 
;: i^roject Director 

(303) 497-0322 ' > * . ^ ' 

enclosures . ^ ^^"^^ \/ . y' 

.EECiddi ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ..'---^ 




■ ■ ■' ■ ■ ^ . APPENDIX fB 

Field Interview Guide 

I. Introduction . ' 

) - [ V 'A. Introduce self i ; NCHEMS , ; NlE^ 

B. You were selected because: . 



Anonymity for /you ^nd your school. No identifiers for either 
without prior ^written permission, but we may use quotes/stories 
without identifiers. ■ 



D. Purpose of the project : ^ to understand strategic decisions in 
. medium-sized [private schools that h^d revenue problems in 1973^ 
1976. Take put- domain chart, explain it, and leave it in front 
of them. 

• r^-. ■ - 

II. (long- timers only) Why. do you tMtik you ran in^to a revenue problem 

in the mid-70s?| I ' : 

. ■ ■ ■ . ■ .^*, ■ ■ . ■ • • 

III. What did'^ the ccillege (through* administrative action or othler means) 
do to try to recover from those revenue problems? 

A. What did you hope to achieve by that? > ' 

■ B, ' it-..^ork? ' - . ^ ^ ' 

C. Why /why riot? - 

D. ^ How important was it in determining where the college is today? 



explore for changes in: ' ' 

kinds of students you gerve. ' \. 

academic program 

locations or delivery systems* for your programs 

resources: efficiency/economy measures; new sources of 

revenue; type of faculty or nonfaculty personnel; 
emphasizing/minimizing certain 4epts or functioris 

governance; other aspects of the decisioi^ ■/ 
V centralization; reliance on quantitative informatipn 
• . ^ and analysis; reliance on boundary-spanning offices 

.communication^ patterns; i 




role pf the office or person of the president 
k^y^ personnel &ther than the president 
mission, role, or scope of operation - 



What role was played by Events or circumstances that ccftild not be 
controlled by management? What, besides what the college decided 
to do, influenced the course of events? ^ 

How important was it In determining wher^the college is tods^? 



V. 



VI 



Whe're is the college today?' How would you describe Ity relative to 
where it wasVabout 8 or 10 years ago? How optimistic are you about 
its future? (need just a relatively brief answer) 

In yoi^r estiination,. what are the key factors that are necessary in 
ordq^/ for a^'($)fiege such as this one t?D recov^er frOim financial, 
difficulty? " . 



Thank you^ If need be, may we call you later for cQ^lflcatlon or ^more 
Information? ^ ■ ^ \ 



■ Strategic Recovery |n Private' Colleges ; 'Doipain 'of the Study • 



In 



Relatively low 
totalVvenuesp 
In 1973-1976 ' 




Strategles-'-d^cislons and : actions^ 
taken by the ; college , froi 1973 i ::' 



'through 1,982 



Jinaricial: condition' 



Other f 



actorsr 



ents served ' ■ 
femic "prograins 
:^ . geographic scope of programs 

resources: budget, faculty, other personnel 
. governance, decisionmaking processes 
presidency . 

changes in key personnel • 
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RALLY COLtfiGE^* 



PROFILE 



Location,: 



9. 



Type: , 

'1981 "en,r6-ilftent ;y 
Date'fpurided: \ 



1981 cost: 




Large 'town, Central \/9Ltl^nti.c? * 
^Liberal Arts rt, Protefit^t J 

\l96o r 

Mcc^e^l® 1966 ^^ - : ^ / ■ ' 

95pir^^^ition,' ro^y iin^ board) 
8ji^:^W student tfid ' ' 




^ ■ /^h^^^>^^^ *pas^d 
s:^-----W'a^^^^ , and . i t had . to * 

Hf ^ t VV^th^ f ina 1 ly * est ab lis 



story of . R^aiv Col legie ' ' . . 

V--. ■< ; '^-^ .■ : ■ . .\' . ■ .V, 

r^sidBnis ^ cured a charter from the Board of ■ , 
ijpr^^PrOife^s taht; denomination ^to e^t^blish a colleg^ 
L^dgi^d'^P acr^ff fqiT^h^ campus ,/ million 

^aind . $5(/,OO0, per year tl^rough^t its existence • 
. — ^-.-^-Jod over by anbtjver^ denomination in*^ its 

fight hard' tio-get fhis one to agree. In 
■abllshed'two collj&ges'in the regi-on when iv 
-1 ha)^^.^p1^ar^ only oney ; in order to alicommodate the" town' is 'interest • 

V. #roi^*4ft^ 1961 i a/cai5bus was ^ built on the 200 acre site adjacent to the 
to\^i^^ and the college graduated its f irj gX> og ress , 5^ J^/^wents , in / 

;tThe located about 50 ^mileat from ^ larger^ity^ m ^n :area - 

' tKat^^^ agriculture^- Recent ly, several* -J ' 

: y'm^^ corporations have ;establi;shed their' headquarters in /town^ arid 

v^^fjfj^is becoming a regional financial center. It remains to be -^een^ whether 
^^'/•^ will of f set the^dec line of agriculture in the Ifocal V 

■'^ ^economy. •"• '-'['^l. ■ ' ''^ ■ ' '■■^ ; 

Branch campuses ; Since 1974 Ral IV has 'of fered courses in ;f our other 
towns in the vicinity, including an Air Force, base, but they u'&e- the3 _ 
facilities ofv/bther' agencies at those, sites. The nuil|ber *of such^toutseQ 
' has increased from 15 in 1973 to 23 in 1977^> and 69 ;inn982\ 7^^^^^^^ . - 

Competition , ^This moderately populdus state. hosts 39 private " , ^ 
. institutions, many of *thpm church-related.' ;^ally\% denominati^6n^ 

two othi^r colleges (one a junior coJL lege) "within a /lOO-inile .if'adius 9f 
' Rally. However, . i£s most important competitor is said tb be a state 



university about 50 piles awdy. 



Enrollments and Students * ^ ^ 

■ . * • ■ ■" 

Enrollment climbed rapidly from Rally *s opening /in i960 to- 1965, as 
shown in figure IB. They remained at about 650 students from 1965 to 
L970', when, they St art e.,d -a dec]/ine to 470 students in* 1975 . That trend 
reversed dramatically, so that the' school had 850 $tud^nts (212 of' them 
part-time) oy 1979, with 1981 full-time equivalent students numbetihg 747. 
>|pre detailed data shQW that in about 1973r74, Rally had relatively large 
*decr6ases in women students (subsequently returning to nearly 50% of all 
6tudent8) and i'n out-oiE-state students , : and increases in part-bime 
students .7 ... , ^ ^ • J 

* Students , A less selective college, Rally now admits- 97% .of its^ 
applicants. Admission standards are said to \iaye been ^relaxed, , 
unoff icially , during the years since 19?5 ; but to be in the process of 
gradual re--enf or cement. ^^SAT scores of admittees declined lOb points in 
the ^ast 5 years. During 1981-82, the students were 53^ commuters , 21% ' - 
minority, 34% part-time, 78% in-state. A study of the class" that" 
matriculated in 1977 showed that 33% graduated in four years\ DJring the 
1975 crisis to be describe^^in the -next section. Rally lost a great many 
students. Part of its rebuilding strategy has .been a deliberate and 
successful focus on the local market* for students , and it is now more 
successful thap it had Jbeen in recruiting local transfer students who find 
that going away to one of the state colleges wasnVt what^ they wanted after 
all. Rally's admissions office has identified several areas in other 
states where it has been successful in recruiting students^and isnow 
targeting -more' ef fort there as well. 

Student life . I Although the official rules never changed, campus 
officials did^not enforce 'regulations against alcohol and visitation 
during the early 1970s.. For the past seyen years, however, those 
regulations have bejen enforced and pampus behavior has changed 
accordingly. At , the same time, the' administration has moved to improve 
student life through better counseling, career placement, life planning, , 
and atlfletics. / The aim is to foster a ^Clvristian atmosphere on campus, j 

A Time of Crisis • ^ , ^ ^ 

■ ■. . ■ ■ ' ' • ■ • . • - • •- 

More visibly than is true of any other college in this study, Rally 
experienced a public crisis during which its continued e^cistence was in 
grave jeopardy The threat of closing was so real .th^at Isome refer to 
Rally as "the college that was founded twice." In the e^d, this crisis 
set the stage for Rally's subsequent efforts to cope with its previously 
declining enrollment. College members refer to it as^ "The Crunch." 

In October, 1974, the fourteen-year president of Rally telephoned its 
new Board of Trustees chairman to explain; that he was\afa^t^to take a 
personal loan ih order to meet t;he -payroll for the following day. This' 
was the first\indication to any trustee that the colleger's financial 
situation was dire. Investigation revealed that all local-banks had 
extended short-t^rm credit tb-*the college's limit, fuel costs had more 
than doubled, the food service had a $100,000 loss, and an enrollment 
shortfall of 80 students the previous autumn, (for which no respondent had 
an explanation) had led to a $200,000 deficit. 

The new chairman then an attorney in private practice but now a 
prominent judge, was galvanized to action. As he Jput it, "I can get right 
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evangelical on the subject of a dual .syst-em of higher education," and he 
was determined not to allow Rally to close. In effect, he made the 
college his full--time occupation for the next ten months or so. The judge 
had been politically active all of his adult lif)e. He saw this situation 
as a political campaign and he ran it like ott€^"just like I was running a 
man for governor. And I doA' t like to lose.." ' 

It 'turned out that the administration and ' its f inandial statements 
had concealed a good deal of shuffling of funds for some time. Apparently 
this had been done in the belief that "Santa Clause sources" would cover 
overspending and borrowing from endowment. In the meanwhile, trustees 
"'weren't inquisitive enough" to uncover the problem. The continuing • 
decline in enrollments frbm 1970 to 1975 put the college in desperate 
.straits , apparent ly because budgets were never trimmed sufficiently to 
'accommodate declining income from tuition. 

The judge called thd press to a college-wide meeting in March 1975 to' 
describe the condition of the college to a shocked audience. He felt that 
the only possible way to save it was to appeal to the community and the 
church, knowing that their initial reaction would be a sense of betrajral. 
As he anticipated, one manifestation of that reaction was a feeling that 
the trustees shouj^d ^et the state to take over the school, in the hope 
that the state would not allow the college to manage itself badly nor to 
close. Alternatively, they suggested selling the college facilities for 
some other use. ' 

So theT judge already had plans for contacting the state Board of 
Higher Education, other colleges in the state, and other agencie"^ that 
might be able to'use the facilities. State education officials went 
through all the motions of considering the offer, but, as the judge had 
expected, declined. Others did the same. In the me^anwhile, students and 
faculty sponsored all kinds of fund-raising events to help raise the 
$350^000 needed in ordfer to finish the current academic year. The judge 
and the student body president appeared often on local, statewide, and 
once even national television, dramatizing the college's need for funds 
and the students' need at least to complfete- the year. Trustees were also 
contacting the largest past donors to the college fo^ bail-out funds, and 
this was the greatest single $ource. In addition, they were talking with • 
local leaders , convincing fhem to work toward saving the college. 

The president resigned that spring, and the business officer was 
replaced with staff meinbers from a nationally-respected accounting firm. 
Those accountants later became the* search committee for a new financial 
vice-president. 

The key to long-term survival was rededication of the community and 
the church to supporting the college. The problem was that each tended to 
see fhe. other as having primary responsibility. At a well-attended public 
meeting in the local high school, the judge described his efforts to sell 
tlie college and explained that "we can't even give the place away." 
Saying that if the community would pledge $1 million over the next three 
years he believed that the church'would pledge $.5 million, he aeked for a 
show^ of hands from the audience to determine whether^ they wanted this 
college to stay in busineiss. , 

The drama of that moment, to which the community could hardly help 
but respond, was eclipsed only by the analogous smsion held as a 
specially called church conference with some 1,000 delegates. The judge ' 
smoothed the way by encouraging the other two church-supported colleges in 
the region to "ride on our sympathy" by joining in the request for 
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additional church £unds« Supporters of those schoDls could no longer use 
the charge of favoritism to Rally in order to defeat the request. It 
happened, too, that the judge was in the middle of the only term he had 
ever served as ^an official delegate to the church conference, which gave 
him a right to speak there without special permission. Furthermore, he 
had helped out the bishop on past occasions. ' 

The meet j.ng lasted all morning, with impassioned pleas on both 
sides—some members of the chi4^ch feeling that other social causes than 
higher education' properly held much higher priority. The bishop, at the 
judge's prompting, stalled a request to adjourn for ).unc;h and cal.l^d for 
the vote. The judge walked the 'aisles, "stariilg people to their feet/' 
After thrde recounts, the motion tp^ support the colleges' request was 
.declared passed by twenjty votes. Little wonder that the' judge believes it 
took a political style campaign to position t'he school for survival. 

The remaining task was to hire .a new president , and the judge 
supervised the search. The first priority of the ' trusteed' was; to find . 
someone who would run the college "like a biisiness/V This orientation, 
coupled with relativie lack of priority on axadCTiic credentials, caused 
friction from' the faculty. But the judge told them, "1*11 do my best to 
be sure he can read and write— but all I really ca^e about is whether he 
can add and siib tract." After the college was healthy again, the judge 
believed, it could and should have the kitid of president the faculty 
preferred — and that would be the time when he would step down from the 
chaiiyianship of the board. ^ 

Rally's ability to attract a competent president was aided by the 
pledges for support from the church aad community. In effect, the new 
pr^esident's first three years could be a time f or Jaim to get the place on 
its feet without undue financial strain. The board found the man it was 
looking for, and he remains as president in 1982. 

The underlying th^me of Successful crisis resolution in this case was 
absolute openness and hotiesty about the present condition 'of the college 
and a cotnmitment to "re-open under; new management." Only by convincing 
constituents quickly and in the long run that their investments in the 
college would serve the purpose of supporting a responsible educational 
institution could the college hope for their contributions. 

- Faculty^ Administrator*^, and Others 

Faculty . 34% of all faculty are tenured in 1982 (down from 55% in 
1975), 22% of th^m have terminal degrees , and 44% are part-time. The 
number of faculty members was reduced between 1973 and 1975, when 
enrollments were declining, and from 1973 to 1976 they received no salary 
incr*eases. Raises have averaged 5^7% in the years since 1976. By 1975, 
many of the faculty were teaching in disciplines for which they had not 
been trained, and they were supporting a great deal of independent study, 
which required inordinate amounts of time and preparation. With 
increasing emphasis on career programs since the mid-1970s, the faculty do 
not show serious signs of division over the shift from liberal arts. A 
criminal justice professor is current;ly the elected head of the faculty. 
The shift "disturbs" some of the tra<iitional liberal arts faculty , but 
they accept it because they believe that it has been necessary in lorder 
for- the institution to survive. 
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Administrator The president from 1959 to 1975 was a minister, 
described in fatherly terms an a •^one-man show./* The current^ pres ident is 
trained in adult education and came to the college from the presidency of 
a community ?olleg^ where he '^worked mir^acles" in getting federal gbants. 
He has long been active in the sponsoring church i is a very able 
fund-raiser, and believds that a critical function for him is to be a 
contributing member of th^ community* In addition, he is described as . 
. great at staying on top of ways to trim the budget, impro^ productivity, 
and keep costs down. While the trustees did not hire hfim^'o be innovative 
in the area o£ academic programs, th^ college has made such changes under 
his leadership. ^ 

Respondents feel that the^ president has assemlrLed a very able 
administrative team. Past History in the development area consisted of 
various unprepared individuals, but since 1978 development has been headed:^ 
by a professional in the field. The business officer hired in 1975 by the 
consulting accountants did not work out, but there is uniform and 
enthusiastic praise for the man who has filled the post since 1976 and, in 
the words of one respondent, ^'rationalized the financial situation.** 
College officials ^found in 1975 that unpaid bills were stuffed in various 
drawers,, the telephone bill hadn't been paid for six months, local vendors 
were alienated by the college ''s past due accounts, and the college was 
delinquent in paying on a federal construction loan. 

Both admissions and student affairs are said to have been ^ 
inadequately staffed before The Crunch, but to be well-staffed in the 
present aidministration. Although respondents did not make a direct link 
between poor^admissions staff and declining enrollments in the early 
1970s, the former may have been an important factor in that trend. 
Improvement in student affairs staff ing is an expression of the 
administration's concern for the quality of student life. 

Trustees . The trustees are elected by the dhurph conference and at 
least thr^e-*f ourths of them are church members, by charter. As is clear 
from the story of the 1975 <vrisis, trustees were relatively uninvolved in 
college af f airs^bef or e the crisis. A few key trustees carried the college 
through the crisis, and 'most of them remain active on the board. The 
judge is still its chairman. Trustees are given a large share of credit 
by college administrators for the successful fund-raising efforts of the 
past several years. ^ 

Constituents . One respondent said of the local community that it 
•'lays hold of everything that comes along , *' and that it „f ought like the 
dickens to get this college back in the 1950^. That fighting spirit can 
reverse direction, as it did when the 1975 crisis was first announced, but 
again it turned around as the community rallied to save the college. That 
support had to be earned over the years that followed The Crunch, as 
^community members watched college progre'ks closely 'and of ten stated that 
\whether they honored their pledges would depend on, whether the college < 
honored its promises. Gift goals from the community, pigged long ago at 
an annual rate of $50,000, have been^set and met at $J50,000 fof^ the past 
several years—an apparently high level of giving in a relatively small 
town where the largest single donation is likely to be $15 ,000 to $20,000. 
Administrators are mindful that it may not be sustainable, noting that 
campaign fatigue can set in after years of campaigns require 
re-invigorating many of the same people a^ solicitors and dbnolrs. 

The college has not yet developed a full-blown alumni program, on the 
basis that its alumni have been in early career years because the college 
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is BO young. The constituency is targeted for deve'lopment now, however, 
as its earliest graduates approach mid-career. 

The other primary constituency has been the church, although its 
financial contributions are less than those of the community. Rally 
maintains its religious orientatiop in its philosophy and operations, an^d 
the president is very active in church affairs as well as in the^ 
community. . t 

Academic Programs ^ 

* ■ ^ 

• In the 1960s and early 1970s, Rally was a liberal arts college with 
teapher education. It had an interdisciplinary orientation and two degree 
tracks that included or, emphasized independent study. Now Rally is ^ . 
characterized as* no Ionge»"being a liberal arts college iiwpractlice, but 
it is unwilling to changa/its statement of mission accordingly. .20% of 
Rally's students are liberal arts majors, 63% are prof essional ma jors . 
The business and economics department was changed from a theoretical basis 
to a management basis, and programs in criminal justice and hotel/food 
service management have been added. They started masters in business and 
education in 1982 and are "considering a program in aviation management. A 
fledgling nursing program was dropped because it proved too expensive to 
develop and maintain. The major in German was dropped in 1975, due to 
lack of enrollment. 

Rally's three extension 'sites are very profitable for the college. 
At those sites, and in its host town. Rally offers night courses to 
targeted populations — representatives ol which may have explicitly asked 
the college to offer courses they need — at virtually no cost to the 
college for overhead. They may be taught on an overload basis by 
on-campus faculty for additional pay, ot by part-time faculty. Qualify 
control for those courses is not perceived to be a problem. 

The college has long had various cooperative arrangements with area 
technical institutes to combine technical training' with academic courses 
for a baccalaureate degree. Af least one such arrangement was reorganized 
by the present administration because it turned out that the college was, 
in effect, competing against itself and losing potential revenue. 

Planning 

Individual officers of the college may have plans for their 
functio^ns, such as the ten-year Third Decade Plan, a projection of gift 
and capital needs. But planning does not seem to have been formalize or 
long-i^ange at Rally. Institutional research and long-range planning are 
among the activities funded with a recent federal grant. 

In the self-study for accreditation in 1966, the college projected* 
700 resident students by 1973, 900 by 1977, and 1 ,200 by 1980. Twelve 
hundred was felt then to be an optimum size, both for the facility and for 
the academic program. At that time, the college also planned on having an 
evening program.: ; 
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Financial Situation 




' Total revenues were approximately level from 1973 to 1976, as shown 
in f igui;e 3Ei, ' Since 1976, however, they have increased in both current 
and constant dollars — near ly ' doubling in four years to $3,5 million in 
1980 • Total expenditures exceeded total revenues in[l973 and 1974, but 
have ranged from $30^000 to $300,000 less than total revenues from 1977 
through 1980. . / 

Operatinp; Budget s Rally showed operating deficits in nine of the 
fourteen years that preceded 1975, but none since that time. It must 
still pay $120,000-150,000 per year on those debts, until 1984. In the - 
previous administration, budget building was 8aj.d to have been secretive, 
while in the present administration it is a team process. 

Rally received $400,000 in 1979 and 1980 from the federal 
Strengthening Developing Institutions Program (SDIP) , which it has used to 
establish the evening division; improve computing in the. college; and 
support ini^itutional research, long-range planning, and staff 
development. Administrators believe that the college is heavi'iy dependent 
upon gifts, a legacy of the crisis years, and they are trying to build the 
endowment from its current $ .5 mil lion as . a start toward reducing this 
gift reliance.- Some operating funds are transferred to endowment when 
possible. . 

Capital s . The college owes approximately $2.3 mil lion "in longt^erra 
obligations and $505,000 for past operating deficits. The physical plant 
includes 13 buildings, mostly brick exteriors and cinder block ij) 
Some- interiors are targeted for renovation if additional gift 
that purpose becomes available, , • 

Perceived financial situation . One respondent .remarked, 
acknowledging some hyperbole in the comment, that "All colleges^ I^MK^ill]^ 
are always less than 100 students or $100 ,000 short of closing. Respite 
this sense that the threat is constant , real , and keenly felt, luost . 
respondents at Rally took pride and comfort in the progress it has made 
recently in enrollments and finances. Their major concern, at the time we 
talked with them, was the likelihood of major reductions in the 
^availability of federal student aid. \ 
- ' ■ ■ ■ , . ' '\ ' ■ 

\ 

Commentary on Rally College \ 

■ '■ f .. ' ■ 

Causes of Cc/llfege Problems ' 

In .summary, as one respondent put it, **The roof caved in because tiiey 
never shoveled off the snow.*' Beyond college control, the draft no longer 
encouraged people to enroll, and^ in 1974 energy costs nearly tripled at \ 
Rally. But the major factors se'em to have been under management control; 
The administration did not respond, or responded counter-productively j to^ 
such trends . \ 

Debt service was deferred and .short-term debt incurred in massive 
amounts, both without trustee awareness. Financial practices were 
deceptive, inept, and possibly even illegal. With virtually no endowment 
and small enrollments. Rally had no organizational slack to buffer itself 
in hard times. So when enroVlments fell short of projections by 80 
students, the food service had a bad year, and energy costs zoomed. Rally 
had no recourse. 

27 , ■ 
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The adminidtratiye^ attitude was that everything would take care of 
itself, VThe Lord will provide. " AccordiiS'g to current staff , only the 
Lord could do it— -many key administrators were worse than useless in 
handling the situation. In student affairs , business affairs^ ahd^ 
developmenti top personnel were ineffective at best. . ' 

College Response to Decline 

In the short term\ a human dynamo took over the reins and declared 
the crisis publicly. Community and church support rallied/ the entire top 
administration changed hands , and the college gained three years of 
artificial respiration from the £und drive. Timing and coincidence played 
no small part in these developments. ' ' 

In the 1975-76 college tatalog the judge, acting as unofficial 
interim president when the catalog wald produced, out lined a. nine-point 
long-term plan that summarizes much of the subsequent survival strategy of 
the college: operate more economically, revise the curriculum to be more 
attractive , emphasize the quality of religious life, emphasize adults 
, enro 1 Imen ts , ii^pre^ase state aid , build the alum ni as soc iation , incr ease _ - 
effort 6~~at debt^ retirement , increase efforts to obtain deferred gifts , and 
capitalize on new , awareness of recent problems. 

Rally's resp^se has indeed been multi-faceted. Efficiency and 
productivity hav^ been increased and cooperative arrangemenJLs changed in 
order to help cut costs. A critical facet of improved efficiency and 
productivity has been insistence on highly qualified, professional staff 
who effectively assume their assigned responsibilities. The college 
reaffirmed its ' religious orientation but modified its academic programs to 
include far greate^^ emphasis on career ^programs than had been true in. the 
past. Admi^ssions standards were not strictly applied. Extencfion and 
evening course offerings multiplied. . • ,j 

' ' ' ; Lower** admissions standards and extension/evening courses were part of 
' an effort to ensure that enrollments in the college grew. The president 
believed that it was "'terribly important" to show such growth as part of 
h!is effort to gain cowmunity^ enthusiasm and confidence. Through his 
personal involvements and the college's continuing openness about its 
financial ^ondition^ the president further sought to ensure a trustworthy, 
viiiai image for the school. 

' On the income side/ many respondents commented that what would be a 
.,drop-ih-the-bucket donation to the private, major, research university in 
>the state would be highly visible, acliievineenormous impact, at Rally. 

This may:have been one approach used in sol^iting gifts. The annual fund 
rdrive; has been institutionalized, and trustees are moving with the 

dj^valopment officer and president tbward major gift and bequest 

improvement. ' . 

' ■ ■ ■ ■' • • . : 

The Lessons in Rally's Experience 

A public crisis can be used to purge and restore a troubled 
institution . Obviously , this ia. a risky strategy— perhaps useful pnly 
when the college has northing to lose in trying it. Rally's leaders 
believed that finishing the 1974-75 academic year was in serious jeopardy, 
and early headlines showed ^that they expected the college to close. 



Either, the college would in fact cioBe^ leaving a bitter 'taste with its 
previously Jirusting supporters , or it would not«^ Remaining open, however, 
required that supporters be a Vlowed to vent their anger without 
over-reaction from college leaders » and it required V'a second founding^' 
for t^e college in the form of entirely new leadership with constant and 
consistent attention to candid communication with the supporters. 

The public crisis had a number of' benef icial ef fects • It seems to 
have created a iclimate in which rapid major institutional changes were not 
only accepted/ they were demanded — by supporters and college members i 
alike. The future of the college depended upon such rapid, major change«| 
Further, the crisis engendered a willingness to sacrifice for the sake of 
the college, especially within the college. It forced everyone invplved 
to face squarely jthe quest i^, *'Do you want this college or don't you?'* 
Jn doing so, people rededicated themselves to the college and shared 
strong hardship-induced bonds among themselves. ^ ^ 

. J : Constituent support^ is vital in achieving a turnaround^ and it 
responds"^ to a new image . Neither the crisis nor the years following were 
surviyable without strong attitudinalf and financial support from, the 
community and the church. Had either of these groups not had an histpric 
investment in college welfare and a willingness to respond to its 
troubles, the college wpu Id have closed. They responded despite the fact 
that they felt betrayed, and despite the fact that student, behavior had 
strayed from church and community expectations. They were willing to give 
the college another chance.^' 

Those constituents, seem* to haye been cautious at first, paying close 
attention to developments as they occurred to see whetfher their response 
would pirpve warranted. After seven years, they seem to have accepted the 
new Rally as it presents itself— more responsive to their educational 
neediB, their expectations of students j and their need for fiscal ^ 
responsibility.. , 

Management and trustees have major effects, both harmful and 
beneficial, on college welfare. These effects are attributable to-their 
behavior, not to their intentions . No respondent attributed any^but the 
purest of motives to either of Rally'^two administrations. Yet it was 
large Ij^'ithrough the errors in judgment of the first group and, in some 
instan^s^ incompetence on their part that the crisis arose. Conversjely, 
while some respondents J^ad suspected the professed altruism of the judge's 
motives (suspicions', they admitted, that have since proved unfounded) , his 
actions together with those of a small group of trustees arrested decline 
and positipned Rally for recovery. Present administrators, especially the 
president, business officer, and development officer, are widely credited 
with successfully picking up the ball and running with it. Their 
decisions and behavior are given a large share of 'credi% for Rally's 
current situation. 

Achieving a turnaround in institutional welfare' requires ^a new 
administrative team . Althougii a new administration is not a sufficient 
condition for recovery, other cases in this study demonstrate. Rally's 
experience certainly shoWs that it can be a necessary condition. 
Constituent srupport, the sine qua non of recovery in this case, Would not 
haVe been available to the administration that got the college into 
trouble. 

A strategy of program variety, including implicit mission 
miodif tcatfion, can improve enrollments when new programs are (a) closely 
tied to explicit market demand and (b) abandoned when they prove ; ^ 
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unworkable , Rally has shifted from a libelral arts/education college to 
one in Whicht'Over. 50% of its programs and students are in professional and 
career programs,- However, it retains nearly all of its liberal arts 
couries and elemientary education continues to attract a large number o£ 
majors. New programs have been started without special grant support, 
usually ait the specific request of representatives of potential students. 
They are begun cautiously and, in the case of nursing, they are dropped 
vhen^tl|ey ^rove too expensive. 

An important part of college strategy may be to focus on achieving 
efficiency and productivity . Such measures lack glamor and are often 
difficult tp achieve, but some respondents attributed as much as 50% of 
current college welfare to them. They run the gamut from insisting on 
observance of an eight-hour day in administrative offices, to repairing 
and modifying the physical plant, to assigning faculty to extension 
courses to fill out their load in the days when enrollment was too small 
^ to use them fully in the residence program, * 




FIGURE IB ' 
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Figure 3B. Rally College: 1973 - 1979 Revenue Trends 



Total revenues \ 
Total revenues adjusted for inflation (HEFI) 
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Tflblc lli. RuUy ColloBC 







1 

REPORl 


'ED REVENUES 


FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 






^car 


Tuition 


Approprl- 


Grants 


Endowment 


Gifts 


Other 


Total 




& Foos ^ 


^atlonB 


' Contrncts' 


Income 


; ' ' \ ' '. 


Kevonuo 


Revenue 


72 


961,2/(5 


. 0 


0 


10,520 


272,331 


650,018 


1,897,114'' , 


73 


938,016 


0 : 


0< 


12,946 


276,184 


566,611 


1,813,759 ^ ■ ■ 


74 


866,0M 


*o 


0 


20,373 


333,564 


588,061 


1,808,039 ■ 


W 


■ 951,840 


0 


62,950 


24,900 


636,976 


477,471 


2,154,137 


76 


822,287- 


• 0 


106,500 


25,200 


457,504 


388,859'' 


1,800,350 ■ 


77 


927,934 


, 0. 


, 97,311 


21,518 


762,363 


437,547 , 


'2,246,673.. , 


78,. 


1,046,815 . 


... 0 : 


104,281 


25,500 


,,690,996 


68M27 


2,554,019 :.. ' 


79 


1,282,309 


0 


131,152 


40,759 


147,413 


I, '147,668 


3,249»30r 


60 


1,694,828 


0 


233,072 


29,641 ' 


,■736,630 


846,173 


3,540,344 
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■ ., REPORTED EXPENDITORES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Yr 


Instruct & Sponsored 


Public 


Op.^Halnt. 


» . ■ 
Institut. 


Scholar & 


Acndenic 


Student 


Student 


Total E&G 


Totalir ' 




Dept. Res. 


Research 


Service 


Phy.Planf 


Support' 


FeUowshp 


Support 


Services 


Ald&Grants 


Expenditure Expendltut 


72 


541,805 


0 


0 . , 


169,698 


507,033 


NA 


■NA\ 


NA , 


68,912 


1,288,601 


,1,796,665 


73 


. 576,448 


0 


0 ' 


179,017 . 


530,07.9 


NA 


■ NA' 


NA ■ 


: 67,972 


1,365,424 


1,856,506 


74 


564,333 


0 


0 


197,300 


477,895 


NA 


NA 


1 NA 


93,487 


1,301,234 


1,850,9S7 


75 


618,674 


0, 


31,741 


233,946 


406,195 


171,728 


83,403 '' 


115,496 


NA 


1,674,183 


1,994,859 


76 


469,747. 


0 


0 


100,739 


481,210 


182j969 


67,000 


139,474 


' NA 


1,456,229 


1,800,350 


77 


521,293 


0 


0 


173,192 


393,470 


175,797 


146,966 


176,667 


NA 


1,666,305 


2,091,378 


78 


666,012 


0 


0 


177,117 


454,201 


213,830 


87,151 


222,493 


NA 


If 92 1,826 


2,445,095" 


79 


866,755 


0 


* 

0 


167,625 


422,682 


245,441 


99,063 


360,308 


NA 


2,339,931 


2,896,532 


80 


1,01-3,519 


0 


0 


211,467 


547,482 


314,288 


92,366 


436,130 


NA' 


V,799,468 


3,513,191 



Tnblo 2I». Riilly Collflge 
)IIREVEn'uES of TdTAL REVENUE; FOft 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



V 



Year i 


XTultlon 


XAppro- 




XGndowncnt 


Wlftfl 


SlOthcr 




& Pecs 


"prlntlons 


Contrnctfl 


Income 




Revenue 


72 


50.8 


0.0 


■ 0.0 ' 


.6 


" 14.4 


34.1 


73 


51.7 ' 


O'.O 


0.0 


, .7 


15'.2 , 


32.3 


H 


A7.9 


6.0 


0.0 


1.1 


18.4 


32.5 


75 , : 


W:2 


• 0.0 .. 


2.9; 


1.2 


29.6 


22.2 


76 


*»5.7 


0.0 


5.9 


1.4 


25.4 


21.6 


77 


41,3- 


p.O . 


4.3 ■ . - 


l.O . 


33.9 


19.5 


78 


41.0 


^ f 0.0 ■ 


4.1 


1.0 


27.1 


. 26.9 


79 


39.5 


0.0 ! 


Lo 


. 1.3 


19.9 


35.3 


80 


47.-9 


0.0 


6.6 


.8 


20.8 


23.9 


* _ 

X 


54.0 


1.1 


5.1 


2.5 


11.0 


26.4 



^EXPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



ruct 


XS^onaored 


^Public 


ZOp.&Maint. 


%In8titut. 


KSchoIar & 


^Academic 


/fStudent 


;i;Student 


ZTotal E&G 


.Res. 


Research 


Service 


Phy. Plant 


Support 


Fellowship. 


Support 


Services 


Ald&Grants 


Expenditure 


.2 


0.0 


0.0 


9.4 


28.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


3.8 , 


71.7 


■? 


0.0 


0.0 


9.6 


28.6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


3.7 


73.5 


.5 


0.0 


0.0 


10.7 


25.8 


NA 


NA 


NA 


^ 5.1 


70.3 ' 


.0 


0.0 


1.6 


11.7 


20.4 


8.6 


4.2 


5.8 


NA 


83.9 


.1 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 , 


26.7 


10.2 


3.7 


7.7 . 


1 NA 


80.9 


.9 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 " 


18.8 


8.4' ■ 


7.0 ■ 


8.4 


NA 


79.7 


.2 


,0.0 


0.0 


7.2 


18.6 ' 


8.7 


, '3.6 


9.1 


NA 


78.6 


.0 


b.o 


0.0 


5.8 


14.6 ^ 


8.5 


' 3.4 


12.4 


NA 


80.8 


.8 > 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


15.6 


8.9 


2.6 


■ 15.4 


NA 


79.7 


.0 


0.3 


0.7 


9.3 


16.0 


9.6 


5.3 


7.1 


10.1 


76.3 



mean value for these nine years In a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that,. like this one, 
need rapid revenue decline from 1973 to 1976. 
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Tflblfl 31).' Riiiiy'Colkgo 

Pour telectcd fltudont PTE rotloa for coUege 
For 1971-72 to 1979-80 



REVENUES 
Tuition & Vmilm 



Infltruction/FTi; 



EXP15NDITURES 
,8cliol«rBlilpB/FrE Student ScrvlcoB/KTE 



73 


$1^642.76 


$1,013.04 


NA 


NA 


n 


4;i<^0^.25 


$1,175.69 


NA 


NA 


75 


. $1,987, U 


$1,291.59 


$358.51 


$241.12 


76 


$2,076.A8 


$1,186.23 


$462,04 


$352,21 


77 


$1,987.01 


$1,116.26 


$376.44 


$378.30 


78 


$1,852.77 


, $1,178.78 


$378.46 


$393.79 


79 


$1,960.72 ' 


$1,328.37 1 


$375.29 


$550.93 


80 


$2,262.79 


$1,353.16 • 


$419.61 


$582.28 



PTE 

571 
480 
479 
396 
467 
565 
654 
749 



Tablo ^B. Rally College 




Rtvtnut Dit* 1971-72 to I «79-eO 
<Vtluf< lnd«M bHtd on t97l-72« XChtngt) 



Tuition 
Rtvtnuf f 

1964 « 249 

100.0 

1933 Jie 
97.3 -2.7X 

«e66,04l 

69.6 -7.7X 

4931,640 

98.7 9.9X 

«e22,2e7 

69. 3 -13.6X 

♦927,934* 
9^,2 12.I8X 

♦1,046,619 
106.6 12. dX 

♦1,262,309 
133.0 22. 9X 

♦1,694,620 
175.8 32. 2X 



Rtvinut' 

♦272,331 

100.0 

♦276,104 

101.4 , t.4X 

♦333,564 

J22.9 20. 6X 

♦636/976 

, 233.9 91. OX 

♦497,904 

166.0 '26. 2X 

■V ♦7621363 
279.9 I 66.6X 

♦690,996' ' 
293 .7 -9.4X 

♦647,413 

237.7 -6.3X 

♦736,630 
270.9 13.8X 



lr>()6w»tni 

\l 0,920 
'lOO.y 

♦12,946 

1)^3,1 23. IX 

'♦20,373 
193,7 97. 4X 

♦24,900 

236.7 22. 2X 

♦29,200 
239.9 I.2X 

♦21,916 
204.5 -14. 6X 

♦29,900 
242.4 16. 9X 

♦40,759 
367.4 99. 8X 

♦29,641 
281.8' -27. 3X 



Totftl 
Rtvtnui 

♦1,697,114 
100.0 

♦ h813,739 
99.6 -4.4X 

♦1,608,039 
99.3 -.3X 

♦2,194,137 

113.5 19. IX 

♦1,600,390 
94.9 -16. 4X 

♦2,246,673 
118.4 24. 8X 

♦2,994,019 

134.6 13. 7X 

♦3,249,301 

171.3 ^27. 2X 

♦3,940,344 
166.6 9. OX 



ToUJ 
TOTFTE 



971 
10O.O 

460 

64.1 -15. 9X 
479 

63.9 -.2X 
396 

69.4 ^-17.3X 
467 

61.0 17. 9X 
969 

96.9 21. OX 
694 

114.5 15. 6X 
749 

131.2 14. 9X 
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Table 5B. luaiy CoUoro 



iMpindltur* Oiti 1971-72 to l»7*'-*0 
r <V*lut< Indtx bind on l»7l-7a, XCh»nflt) 



teholirthipMl 
Qrtnti Exp 

to 

100.0 

«0 

.0 .ox 
to 

.0 ,ox 

♦171,72$ 

.0 ,0X 

*ie2,Mf 

.0 6,9X 

♦175,797 
.0 -3.9X 

♦213,030 
.0 21 .6X 

♦249.441 

.0 14. ex 
♦3i4,2ee 

.0 2d. IX 



EiG Exp 

♦i/2se,«oi 

100.0 

♦1,3^8,424 

m.o 6. ox 

•1/301,234 

101.0 -4.7X 

•1,674,103 
129.9 20. 7X 

•1.49«,229 

H3.0 -13. OX 

•l,i66,309 
129.3 14. 4X 

♦1,921,026 

149.1 19.3X 

♦2,339,931 
101.6 21 .OX 

♦2,799,460 

217.2 19.6X 



Totil Exp 

♦1,796,669 

100.0 

♦1,096,906 

103.3 3i3X 

♦h090,997i 
103.0 -.3X 

♦1,994,099 

111.0 7. OX 

♦1,000,390 
101.2 -9. OX 

♦2,091,370 

116.4 16. 2X 

♦2,449,099 

136.1 16. 9X 

♦2,096,932 

161.2 10. 9X 

♦3,913,191 
199.9 21, 3X 
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TAblo 61), Rally ColUge 



Eftdowmtni Dtti 1 97 » -72 to 1979-00 
<V«lut< Indtx.bcfid on t97l-72. XChingi) 



000k V»tuf 
B<0 of Yr 

*306«920 

iOO.O 

1306,920 

100.0 ,m 

«347,206' 
It3.l 13. tX 

1697,041 

227.4 1 01. OX 

♦747*, 162 
243.4 7,tX 

1487.252 • 

ise.d -34. ex 

1304,691 
164.4 3.6X 

4506,629 

165.1 .4X 

«315,fie6 
102.9 -37. 6X 



Hkrktt Valut 
D«g of Yr 

«306,334. 

100.0 

1392,631 

tOi.6 ^l.6X 

• 10 
,0 -too, OX 

♦697,841 

.QX 

1747,162 

193.4 7, IX 

1309, 184 
131 .e -31. 9X 

' 1527,337 

136.5 3.6X 

«S29,613 
137.1 .5X 

«34e,376 
90.2 -34. 2X 



Booh Vi)u« 
End of Yr 

*306,920 

100.0 

«347,206 

113.1 13. IX 

♦429,313 
139.9 23. 6X 

♦747,162 
243.4 74. OX 

♦467,252 
158,6 -34. ex 

♦504,691 
164.4 3.6X 

') 

♦506,629 
165.1 .4X 

♦315,866 
102.9 -37. 6X 

♦508,156 
165.6 60. 9X 



Harhtt Vklui 

End of Yr 



Vitid 

♦10,320 



♦392,631 

100,0 / \ 100,0 



♦443,619 ♦12,946 

113.0 13.i)X 123.1 23. IX 



^♦0 ♦20,373 • 

.0 -100. OX 193,7 57t4XA''. 



♦747,162 

190,3 .OX 



♦24.900 

236.7 '^2.2X 



♦417,252 ^23,200 

124.1 -34. ex 239.5 I.2X 

♦527,337 ♦31,365 

134.3 e.2X 298.1 24. 5X 

♦529,913 ^39,333 

134.9 .5X ,373.9 25. 4X 

♦348,376 ♦37,;e40 

ee.7 -34. 2X 359,7 -3.8X 

♦540,556 ^29,641 

137.7 55. 2X 281. e -21. 7X 
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Table 7B. Rally College 



Physical PUnt Indtbttdncfs Data 1971-72 to 1979-80 
< Valut, Index based on 1971-72, ^iChangc) 



Balance Oued 
Beg of Yr 

♦3J77,831 
100.0 

y *3J32,976 
100.2 .2'/. 

♦3,269,695 
102.9 2,7'/. 

*3, 324, 059 
104.6 r.7Ji 



Additional 
Borrowed 

«46, 145 

100,0 

♦124,719 
270.3 170.,3J{ 

♦92,364 
200.2 -25. 9« 

♦167,590 
363.2 61 .4^; 



Payments 
/Made 

♦41 ; 000 

,0 



Balance Oued 
End of Yr 



10(1 



♦38,000 
921.7 -7.3X 

I 138,000 
92.7 .OX 

♦44,000 
107.3 15.8X 



♦3,447,649 

100.0 



♦3,447,649 
108.5 3.7X 

♦3,118,000 
98. 1 -9.6J! 



♦0 

.0 -lOO.OX 

• ♦264,324 

572.8' .CJ4 



♦329,649 
804,0 649. 2;i 



♦34,000 
82.9 -89,7}{ 



♦3, 118,000 
90.4 ' '9,6'/. 



♦3,348,324 
97.1 7.42 



♦2,207,000 
69.4 -29.2J{ 



♦0^ 

.0 -lOO.OJi 



♦34,000 
82.9 .OJi 



♦2,173,000 
63.0 -3!5.1J{" 



♦2,173,000 
68.4 -l.SX 



V 



♦2,088,885 
65.7 -3.9X 




♦0 ♦84,115 

.0 .0J{ 205,2 147. 4X 

♦0 • ^52,660 

.0 .05{ 123. 4 -27,4'/. 



12,038,835 
60.6 -3.9X 

♦2,036,225 
59.1 -2.5X 



PROFILE 
Location; 
Type; • 



1982 enrollment: 
Date founded: 

1981 cost: 



ENTERPRISE COLLEGE 



Small town\ Central Atlantic ^ 
1923-1965 , Protestant 

1965-present , Independent but affiliated 

1973: Liberal Arts^ I I 
1976: Liberal Arts II \. 

Women's college 

822 FTE 

1842 ae^a women's Seminary (two yeats) 
1923 as four-year liberal arts 

$6,985 (tuition, room, and board) 

40% of students have typically received 

financial aid 



The Story of Enterprise College 

Located in a small town, in a rural areai, Enterptise has been 
educating women for 140 years — first as a two-year seminary, and since 
1923 as a four-year liberal arts college. Moderately iselective,. it has 
long attracted daughters of wealthy families. The setting and the campus, 
composed of 32 classic buildings, have been described as '*idyllic." 

Branch campuses . . Enterprise has no branch campuses. In 1982, it 
established an office for its adult degree program in a major city 100 
miles away. >^ 

Competition .^ Four other liberal arts colleges for women are located 
within 90 miles of Enterprise. Its clientele tend to be more likely to 
consider colleges such as those than state colleges. The flagships 
university of the state is forty miles from Enterprise. 



Enrollments and Students 



\ 



Enrollments grew steadily from 1959, when Entetprise had 376 
students, through the 1966 figure of 711. They stayed at about that level 
through 1973, when they started down to a 1975 low of' 553. Again they 
climbed, reaching 814 by 1979. Full-time equivalent (FTE) students hit 
bottom in 1976 at 542 but rose to 822 by 1982." 

Students . Many of the students at Enterprise are from middle or 
upper income families. Only 40% receive financial aid, (some of it from 



state program) , and an estimated 25% have families with incomes greater 
than $100,000 per year. For these reasons, and because of recent 
endowment gains, the college, is not worried about aiiy reduction in federal 
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aid to students. Forty percent are from in-state, and a large proportion 
of the remainder is from the ten-state riegion. In 1982, 7%, were a 
minorities, up from 2% ten years previously. Retention is up, from 53% 
' graduating in four years in the class of 1977 to 61% in 1981 • Admissions 
standards have declined since 1969, with average SAT scores of freshmen 
dropping over 120 points in that period. Reversing that trend is a 
current administrative priority. 

Enterprise started an administratively separate adult degree program 
in 1976. which now enrolls 140 students. jChey are primarily non-resident 
adult women. . 

Student life . Some of the religious expectations of students were 
dropped when the relationship with the church was restructured in 1965, 
but the college still offers religious activities and maintains ties with 
the church. ^ 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, regulations regarding alcohol, 
permission to hold midweek parties, and other aspects of student life were 
relaxed. They have since been reinstated and enforced. Also in recent 
years, dormitory life and recreational activities for students have been • 
improved . 

Faculty. Administrators, and Others *i 

Faculty . The number of faculty members grew during the 1960s, 
reflecting the importance of maintaining a small student-faculty ratio. 
Their numbej: began to be trikmed in the early 197Ps, with a relatively 
major reduction in 1974 to £bout the present size^ Since 1976 the 
ajdministra1:ion has imposed a cap of 54 FTE faculty, mandating that all 
program chaWe be accomplished within that number and through some use of 
^ adjunct professors (now up to 24% of the faculty) . 

Although well over half of the faculty have earned terminal degre'es 
in their fields, one respondent said that in the present market for 
faculty they feel ''captive." That is, they may not feel that they^ight 
readily find positions in other colleges. Perhaps more important to , 
Enterprise's ability to retain faculty, they are exceedingly loyal to the 
^'--eo^>lege . These factors proved valuable in encouraging faculty support for 
^r-*;^^^^ some\major changes in the college in the mid-19708 and in fostering their 
appreciation for those changes that enabled the college to survive that 
difficult period. 

The faculty had salary increases averaging 5.5% per year from 
197.2-"1979« Howev^er for the past four years increases have averaged 10% 
per year. One of the difficult changes in the colliege was* imposition of a 
, cap on the proportion of the faculty who may be tenured. That cap was 
set, against the will of the faculty, at a goal of 60% in 1977. 
Implementa|:ion of the policy has proveji trouble-free, however, ahd the 
current rate of tenure for full-time faculty is only 52%. 

College decisionmaking became relatively centralized during the: 
mid-1970s. The faculty have been rankled by this and other moves, but 
above all they are grateful that the college has been rescued. Faculty 
now express a desire for more participative decisionmaking, and tHey are 
enthusiastic about the prospects for that under the new academic dean who 
was brought in during 1982. 

Administrators , The president until 1969 enjoyed, a growth period and 
is said to have had no hard decisions to make. He set the stage for later 
•■ ' ' . .. -0 ■ ■ . 
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problems, "however, by overbuilding the flculty and by increasing college 
enrollments and properties without increasing its endowment . It was 
during the administration of the presidetit from 1969 to 1975 that college 
problems began; to accumulate. vM.^ 

That president was said to'lack fores'^^gh^ be unwilling to face 

and deal with problems as they arose; and ta^^^^^^^ traditional, 
paternalistic, and indecisive in style* In^bur out of those six years. 
Enterprise had an operating deficit; th^defSj^ $390,000 by 

1975, despite major transfers from endoment: m capital campaigns. This 
president, according to respondents, seemecl tc^^e more interested in . 
keeping up appearances (engraved stationerj^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ flower gardens) than 

in financial affairs (ignoring a bieak fiye-^ear financial forecast in 
V 1973). As contraindication to ttvis view, tKe^'president did make som:^i^ 
apparently difficult faculty reduction decisions toward the end of his^- p 
term. In addition, he closed^ Enterprise' s twb overseas campuses in • 
1973-75 for financial reasons.. He also initiated a .fund drive in 1972^ 
with the goal of over $7 million by« 1977., $10 million by 1980. By 197.4 
^th^ trustee^ were so concerned about the president 's absences from campus 
for fund-raising that they directed him to hire ah on-campus executives 
assistant. He had raised less than one million dollars by 1975, which was 
transferred to cover accumulating operating deficit. 

Comments on this president's non-financial contributions are also 
mixed^ During his administration, t^e college held a conference on women 
in corporations (1970) and received a grant on women in science from the 
National Science Foundation. It was also during^this period that 
..regulation of student behavior relaxed to the point that current 
respondents felt it was detrimental to the college. 

In 1975-76, Enterprise had an acting president, followed in 1976 by a 
woman who is still in office. To an extent that is true of only one other 
college in this study*, sh^ is given personal and resounding 6redit for the 
present we 1 l-lj^e jLng oi--fehB college. Presidents have played important roles 
in all other -cases that wjere able to improve their condition, but in only 
one other college did we so often hear, simply and emphatically, "the 
president'* when we asked what had enabled the college to recover; 

Commenting" on the f inancial condition of the college when she 
arrived, the president said, '"We had to get better even to get another 
institution interested in taking us in a merger." The faculty had been 
getting hints about problems from the academic dean during the previous 
administration, but the president had never acknowledged them publicly. 
Yet respondents stated that fumors of Enterprise's impending closure were 
common by the mid-1970s. **The new president spent her first year 
confirming th^ severe difficulties and taking immediate, vis ifilfe action to 
improve the situation. She hired consultants to review admissions an4> 
academic offerings. Subsequent sections of this case study 'describe 
additional measures taken by the president. 

Only the registrar ranains from the previous administration .*^Majo.r 
changes in all other top administrators came swiftly , including business 
affairs, development , and student affairs. In many cases, these and 
similar .functions had been filled by faculty on a part-timie basis, by 
internal promotions of inexperienced and untrained personnel, and by 
retired military personne 1. Now these staff members are professionals, 
experienced in their fields. The business officer, who has served since , 
1977, ilB singled out^^y respondents as having been exceptionally j; 
effective. Not only does he have fine skills in financial management, but 
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he also is given high marks for understanding both the substance and the 
process of the academic side of the institution. 

Trustees . Selection of the trustees is and has always been done with 
particulate <^onc em for church representation. In^ recent years the board 
has beea built with such care that it is now termed "incredible" , in the . 
abilityj wealth connections, and concern for the college of its members. 
A nijunber of thj^^El^e corporate ejcecutives at\d wealthy altnanae. i 

Triist^el^^^^^ted the deficit 8 in the early 1970s, but called a halt 
when anotheifS^^^Jj ec ted for 1975. They created two new. positions in 
1974~coniptrofl^^^d executive assistant to the president.^ They were 
very involved ilS'^^the change of administratious. The new president in 1976 
won thefli over 'quickly when, upon arrival, she found that the ^current 
budget p^^opo ^3.1 called for another deficit and asked the trustees not to 
approve it. 

Constituents . Enterprise's primary external constituency is its 
alumnae» some of whom have great personal wealth. In recent years,\ the 
college has increasingly involved them as trustees, participants in 
college activities, -and donors^ In 1976, only 17% of the altunnae 
contributed to the college. In 1981, Enterprise was recognized natipnally 
as the women' s College with the greatest annual increase in alumnae \ 
giving Because of their importance to the college, and because of their 
sensitivity about .making major changes in the college as they knew it, 
Entierprise administrators are cautious about the amount atid direction of 
change the institution. 

Enterprisei makes its facilities to the community, and they 

make substantial us^ of it. ComiitifriMi^^ were strained in 1976, 

however* by t]klfe' arrival of the new*pr^Vi.^^ Local businessmen and other 

leaders were utiat:customed to dealing with jirof essipnal^ w all, let 

alone one as f <pr ceful as this one . ^Further , she^ ^Jut a' stb^^ 
traditional cbriege practice of doing business with certain individuals 
and insisted on a' system of competitive bidding for the first time in 
college history- — thereby alienating those* who were unused to competing for 
college business. 

An unusual move by the current president has been to define a new 
constituency for the college — executive officers of major corporations 
throughout the country. The college solicits their advice, sends 
proposals to their foundations, and invites them to give regular seminars 
to Enterprise ^s bu8^net*s students. These efforts have generated greats 
good will aiiio^S the; executives, as well as direct support through 
donations 6€ time, money, and expertise. 



Academic Programs 



Enterprise has maintained nearly all of its liberal arts programs, 
dropping only German, educational psychology, and psychological services- 
It has added business management (which now accounts for 20% of 
upperclassmen who have declared majors), arts management, social work, 
mass communication, and a computer literacy component . All new programs 
include strong liberal arts requirements, which has at least two effects 
beyond those on the students: (l) it provides students for liberal arts 
courses that otherwise might be ailing, and (2) it satisfies the faculty 
and alumnae that Enterprise remains committed to its historical mission. 
In add] 

rouglxout\^s .formal and informal programs. 
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An evening program was begun in 1972. It once offered both credit 
and non-credit courses, but currently the courses are all non-credit. 

In 1974-75 a major faculty study culminated in a number of changes: 
.more interdisciplinary courses, competenpy-basjad grading, no specific 
course requirements, increased focus on experiential learning , and ♦ 
reorganizing Irom departments into five divisions. Enterprise now has 
distribution requireci^^nts among the five divisions. ^ 

In 1976 1 when the adult degree program began, it was one .t>f the few 
offered by a college in a rural area. It was started, and its results * 
disseminated, through a grant. The program is organizationally separ^tte 
from the regular undergraduate program — one person thought of it not as a 
change in clientele, but a "successful venture" that was financially 
beneficial and a contributor to the college's enrollment figures. The 
program permits 'students credit for past experience and college work, 
allows for contract learning including coursework at other colleges, and 
requires at least one year of work at Enterprise for a baccalaureate 
degree^ It currently enrolls lAO students and it has graduateid .79 . In 
1982^ it opened an office in a major city 100 miles from campus. When the 
program was first proposed, the faculty expressed concern about' quality 
control. All academic issues were turned over to the faculty for their 
decision $nd continuing control, and they have subsequently been 
well-pleased with the quality of students and programs in that area.' 

Planning ^ 

" Although Enterprise has had computjLng capacity for at least a decade, 
it has improved that capacity and made far greater use of dfata and , . 
analysis in management during the present administration. The previous 
system was not striictured for critical feedback to management , as the 
presence of only two budget lines for the entire physical plant component 
illustrates . 

Enterprise staff now use planning models, such as those presented by 
EDUCOM and NACUBO. They are currently quite interested in developing 
their market research, especially with reference to students and donors.^ 

Financial Situation 

As noted previously, the accumulated operating deficit by 1976 was. 
$390,000. These deficits were in addition to having taken over $.4 . - 
millionout of realized gains in endowment, almost $100,000 from 
quasi*^^ndowment , and nearly $.5 million from the proceeds of the capital 
campaign for use in the operating budget. Total revenues in" the op^eratitig 
budget were level from 1972 through 1976. Since 1976 , total revenues hayQ 
more than doubled, past operating deficits have been repaid, a^d surpluses 
accumulated. ^ :■ ^\ 

Operating budget . When the new president asked the trustees rin 1976^ 
to disapprove a budget that called for a deficit, she made good on, the • 
implied promise to b'alance it. Within a year, ^ surplus was; achieved and 
applied to past debt. Part of the success was dde to her efforts ^9;^ > 
demonstrate college problems to the faculty and staff so that:/ she ahd they: 
could f ind ways of cutting expenses. Two representative. measu||;es that • 
seemed to have symbolic value in that we heard them mentioned . so of 't;en 



were (a) initiating a control system on long distance telephone calls a^nd 
(b) ending the practice of giving staff members a free lunch. Respondents 
attribute an estimated 15% of the improvement in the bottom line during 
this administration to such expenditure reductions. . 

The remaining 83% is due to increased revenues from all sources. As 
enrollments have gone up, so has tuition revenue. Annual gift income has 
more than doubled. The endowment principal has increased so far that its 
income to operating expens^es has more than tripled in ten years, now 
contributing 9% of total rWenues. Prior to this administration. 
Enterprise had had virtually no grants; it has since successfully applied 
for a number of them. 

Past practice had been to charge expenditures to whatever .account had 
enough money in it. Practice under the current administration is to 
ensure that charges are made to appropriate .accounts . All capital 
expenditures, down to calculators, have been taken out of department 
budgets so that the funds do not inadvertently become part of their budget 
base. Zero^ base budgeting is used for those areas, such as laboratory 
sciences, which typically have high annual capital needs . When it seems 
warranted, three budgets are prepared, assuming that enrollments will 
increase, decrease, or remain constant. When enrollments are known, the 
appropriate budget is activated. 

Capital . Endowment value has been brought from $2 million in 1974 to 
$8 million in 1982. A professional investment counselor was hired by the 
trustees to manage the gollege endowment. His decisions have enabled the 
endowment to perfom better than Standard and Poor's. He is closely 
supervised by professional investment counsel among the trustees. The 
capital drive of the previous administration has been completed. 
Respondents believe that the college had been timid about asking for money 
in the paist, but "as anxiety went up, timidity went down." 

Two capital changes in 1976-77 had perhaps more symbolic value than 
financial impact, but they deserve mention. Just before the new president 

-was-liined-,- a- schoo 1 whose campus adjoined that of Enterprise annou nced, ^ _ 

that it must close and put^ its campus up for sale. With the resulting 
uncertainty at^out what might happen right next door , and with rumors of 
some highly undesirable possibilities, the college felt it had no choice 
but to buy the campus. Yet this was the very time when rumors of 
Enterprise's own demise were circulating. Through the generosity of an 
anonymous alumna and reselling part of the campus to a local community 
group, Enterprise was able to buy the campus. This served as a dramatic 
statement of the intent of the co liege to stay in business and its ability 
to generate revenue when necessary. The college was able to keep the 
^ costs of holding that campus to a minimum while it was climbing out of 
debt and is now developing plans to Renovate some of its buildings to meet 
the needs of. colTege programs. 

The second change was to sell the president's home, at about the same 
time. The home was more elaborate and more expensive to maintain than 
college circumstances Warranted. Having made this move may have mollified 
others in the college community about the sacrifices they were being asked 
to make at that time. r 

Perceived financial condition . Respondents are quite optimistic 
about the condition and prospects of Enterprise. A major source of 
comfort derives from the improved endowment, which cushions the college 
from changes in federal student aid policy as well as other unforeseen 
problems. Several, including faculty members, remarked that their 
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optimism depended upon continuing this administration, or one similarly 
able in financial skills. ' * 



... Commentary on Entei^rise Collejge 

Causes of College Problems 

Unlike many colleges in this fitudy, the problems act Enterprise were 
not closely tied to declining enrollments. Enrollment was lev^l from 1966 
to 19735 at which point they; went down 22% in two years. But the college 
incurred a major operating deficit as early as 1970. The enrollment! dip 
siiflply exacerbated existing problems. f 

On hearing, descriptions of life in the late 1960s and early 1970s at 
Enterprise, we were reminded of European ai^stocrats whose family no 
l^^nger had much money but who nonetheless spent to keep up appearances. 
Their status, they seemed to feel, was not derived from wealth but from a 
position that must be suppbrted even- when sufficient funds were not 
available. In short, the college lived beyond its means without facing 
the problems that created until almost too: late. It was unsuccessful, 
whether through inattentioa or inability in its administrators, in 
increasing endowment and gifts and keeping expenditures down. 



College Response to Decline ^ , 

The response has been multi^faceted, starting with an entitely new 
administration. The new president and the team she has assembled, 
particularly the business officer, are given great personal credit for the 
success of all the other efforts to improve Enterprise's situation. 

Financial responses came on both the income and expenditure sides. A 
moderate sense of crisis was made explicit by the administration in order 
to motivate college-^wide cooperation with some extraordinary measures 
while not inducing a sense of despair. Budget controls were instituted 
and cost -Ravings created. I 

Income improved through a variety of methods , but the most prodjuctive 
in the short run was personal solicitation 6f donors by the presidei^t with 
trustee assistance. For the first time in recent college memory, tWe 
college asked for money. Fortunately, the college had close access !to a 
great deal of untapped money through its wealthy alumnae. Their gifts 
have b^e en supplemented by corporate and foundation assistance,^ and cliatiges 
in the membership of the Board of Trustees have facilitated fund-railsing. 

Maintaining and improving enrollment is an important facet of | 
recovery ^here, both for tuition revenues and for an inyage of success' and 
growth. The adult degree program begun in 1976 contributed 140 of t^he 822 
students at Enterprise in 1982. The most popular of the new programs^* ' 
business administration, has proven effective both in attracting students 
and in supporting traditional liberal arts programs. . ^ 



The Lessons in Enterprise's Experience 

/ , . ... ^ 

The silver lining point of view that claims adversity* may be used to 
advantage is supported by the Enterprise experience. The college had a., 
fine reputation as a selective liberal arts college andy ac<ibrditigly , 
little change was made in its curriculum* The primary improvements have 
been in college management and in its position for the long termT 

A college can recover from over^-optimistic planning^ but it is eactier 
to do so when sugh planning has been manifested in personnel rather than 
in capital indebtedness . During the growth years , administrator s seem to 
have made two ei^ors that have since been corrected: the^hired too many 
faculty, and t^hey did not raise non-tuition revenue. The 1969-75 
pre;sident trinnned back faculty size, and the current president^has 
concentrated on nan-tuition revenue. The balance owed in capilEal debt is 
$2 million. The lack of major new capital payments and a relatively low 
balance due have saved Enterprise from "the last strav^" that seemed to, be 
the major proble^ for many other cases in this study — -the need to raise 
$.5 million or more just to make principal and interest payments . 

Enrollment decline may not necessarily cause college problems; 
rather^ it may reveal problems . Financial difficulties at Enterprise 
predate its decline in enrollments. When enrollment went down in 1973, 
trustees and others perceived a serious problem, even though opera tiii^ 
def icits were as small or smaller than they had 'been in 1970 and 1971 • 
What seems to have triggered corrective action was quantitative evidence 
in enrollments that the college may be in trouble, coupled with the 
accumulating weight of past debt. 

A symbolic event may .have great value in changing attitudes about the 
future of a college . Purchasing the campus next door fot $1 million must 
have created a good„deal of cognitive dissonance in those both inside and 
outside, the college who believed that it was about to close its doors. 
This event, especially since it came simultaneously with a new 
administration, served the same function for Enterprise that public_crisis 
served for Rally College. It showed the world that Enterprise had backers 
who were willing to invest. It appeared to show that Enterprise had every 
intention of liying on indef initely^-although in reality the investment 
was sound whether the college stayed open or closed. The college thereby 
allayed any fears in potential students and current students about their 
ability to finish a decree at Enterprise, forestalling possible eijrollment , 
decline due to lack of confidence in the institution. 'j 

Well-prepared, experienced, talented management can- turn a college 
that was losing money into one that is well-positioned for a long— term 
future . The president has a degree in administration and experience in 
colleges that; were coping with financial difficulties. The business 
manager^s degree is in microeconomics , and he, too, served a financially 
troubled college.. In his function, and in admissions, development, and 
student life, previous incumbents — unlike present ones—were often trained 
in unrelated areas and short on comparable experience. New staff brought 
with them attitudes and ideas that have fostere^d growth in enrollments, 
endowment, and other areas that can only be termed remarkable for the 
times . ■ ' , . ' ■ 

Furthermore, the president is the key actor in the group . Having won 
such credit from college staff for the turnaround, the contributions of 
. the president warrant special mention. Although we cannot define the 
attributes and actions that specif ically produced the turnaround, w^cah 




comment on her most salient features and the ways la which she differs 
from many other presidents. ^ :^ 

The president was creditedo by one respondent for her ability to 
develop and maintain a critical perspect^iVe and for her conceptual skill. 
She seems to operate with a networking point of view — seeing a number of 
people and ideas at once» and iiyagining how they do or could inter-relate. 
She is a no-nonsense manager in requiring top performance of anyone who 
wishes to stay in the organisation and; in insisting on strong financial 
control at every level of the organization. The president seems skilled 
at identify xng. and attracting able individuals for' key 'administrative ^ 
posts. Her energy and enthusiasm for life and fo^ Enterprise are 
unparalleled^ and they are immediately obvious., in any conversation with 
^her. "^er verbal and persuasive .skills can carry a group along with the 
point of view she is expressing^ even when (as was the case in a faculty 
meeting some years ago) the group doesn't like the metaphor she has chosen 
for her ideas and is inherently skeptical of her plan* Finally, the 
president se^nqbs to have learned on the job how to select the manner of 
presentation that will be most compelling for the audience at hand, 
varying it as need be to improve her chance of winning support. 

During the early years of this president * s administration, when 
morale and optimism were low, members o'f the college coiumunity seem to 
have fpund the energy they needed in the president ' s batteries. She seems 
to have carried them through with her own momentum — much as the judge did 
during the crisis at Rally College. 

It is worth noting that this president is oriented toward, and now 
spends most of her time with, constituents external to the college. She 
has never involved herself in academic matt^ers exc^t to get the adult 
degree program underway, to encourage development of the business 
management program, to ensure the competency,;|pf - other top administrators, 
and to make sure 'that the budget was soun<^ and under control. In all of 
these internal areas she has ensured quick responses to early warning 
signals » shifting plans as needed to avoid ^hort^term problems^ that coiild 
become long-term. However, she has focused mqst of her attention on 
improving the membership of the Board of Trustees,, and^ on building 
relationships with alumhae and corporate executives. 

A college can identify an^ successfully establish a new constituency ^ ^ 
For Enterprise-, this constituency is corporate executives. The 
opportunity to attract them to Enterprise came primarily from personal 
connections of the president and her persuasive powers. However, through 
service as trustees and as visiting/executives for the business management 
program, these new-found friends appear to have developed commitments to 
the college that may have long-term beneficial ramifications, lasting well 
beyond the tenure of the president who brought them on board. ' 

Recovering from adversity is made considerably easier when ttre 
college already enjoys wealthy friends and a selective refutation . 
Fund-raising is more expedient when alumnae have only to be identified and 
asked for gifts than when one must win- over individuals who have minimal . 
or no connections with the college, or when one must repair relationships 
that "liave been damaged by past college practices. Enjoying a selective 
reputation lends credibility to the approach that , as one respondent put 
it, *'You are bailing out a successful institution, not performing 
euthanasia"- when you give us money during a crisis. Furthermore, the pool 
of potential students is wider and deeper for a selective college than for 
one that is not selective. This permits temporary lowering of admissions 

■ . ■ . ' ' 
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standards to keep enrollments up, rather than requiring massive infusions 
into the recruiting effort • - 

Business managemeat, can be added to the academic curriculum to 
attract 'students while also having favorable effects on the traditional 
liberal arts curriculum ^ Many liberal arts college faculty are leery of 
Career-oriented programs* They may fear the .effects of changing student 
interests on their" livelihood and on theix^ disciplines. At Enterpriser 
adding business management has aided enroflxnents in all fields^ by 
attracting students to the college while requiring coursework in the ^ 
liberal artrB » What seems 'to differentiate this effort from those of o 
colleges that are establishing career programs are (a) the slow* cauti 
development of the program, (b ) , oversight of its development by the 
faculty at large, (c) business faculty with strong traditional liberal 
arts backgrounds, and (d) dropping from the curriculum virtual ly^jaone of 
the traditional fields of study. ' 
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Figure 2C. Enterprise College: Total Full-Tlme Equivalent 
Students by year 1973 - 19/9 
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Figure 3C. Enterprise College: 197a - 1979 Revenue Trends 
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REPORTED EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 
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Table 2C. Enterprise College 
iSREVENUES OF TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 
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0.0 ;; 


0.0 ■ 


1.7 


7.5 . 


26.3 


n 


64.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 . 


'7.1 


25.9 


75 


60.5 


0.0 


, 1.2 


2.7 


11.3 


24.2 


76 


59.8 


0,0 


1.2 


■ 2.9 


11.9 


24.3 


77 


■ 42.1 


0.0 


3.5 


2.4 


" 33.7 


18.3 


78 


/ 50.5 


0.0 


7.6 


,3.1 


14.6 


24.2 


79 


57.3 


0.0 


9.7 


3.4 ; 


14.3 


25.4 


80 


46.'5 


0.0 


10.6 


3.8 


11.4 . 


27.7 


*- 

X 


'lii.O 


1.1 


5.1 


' 2.5' . 


11.0 


26.4 




^EXPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



;'>Ye& ^Instruct 


^Sponsored 




5!0p.iMalnt. 


iSInstitut. 


JUScholar h 


Ucadenlc 


^Student 


SfStudent. 


mtai m. 




&Pept.Re8. 


Research 


Service 


Phy. Plant 


Support 


Fellowship 


Support 


Services 


Aid&Grants 


Expenditure 




31.6 


• ^0.0 ■ 


0.0 


11.7 


29.8 


NA 


. NA 


NA 


7.8 


77.0 


K 


. 32.4 


0.0' 


0,0 


11.9 


30.6 


NA 


.NA , 


NA 


7.7 


77.3 


, .74' 


■ 3i,8: 


to 


0.0 \ 


10.5 . 


29.8 


NA 


NA 


NA . 


7.2 


'77.0 


75 


29.'3 


: 0.0 


: 0.0 \ 


i ' 8.3 


20.6 


7.6 


3.3 


8.6 


NA 


82.7 


. 76 


27.8 


. 0.0 


0.0 


\ 8.9 


22.0 


. 8.2 . 


3.5 


8.2 


NA 


83.6 , 


77 


. 20.7 . 


•.7 ■ 


0.0 


9.9 


36.0: 


7'.3 


3.4 


8.0 


NA 


90.1 


78 


23.1 


.7 . 


0.0 


13.0 


26.4'' 


ii.i 


1.5 


8.r 


NA ■ 


89.0 


79 


'21.1 


.1 


0.0. 




18.5 


' 12.7 


2.8 


7.0 


NA 


90.2 


JO 


■ 22.1 


O.O 


0.0 


13.2 


. 20.1 


13.0 


4.1 


7.5 


NA. 


89.^2 




32.0 


■0.3 


0.7 


9.3 


16.0 


9,6« 


. 5.3 , 


7.1 


10.1/ ' 


" ^76.3 



*- Is ^he mean value for these njne years In a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that, like this one, 



jKperlenced rapid revenue decline from 1973 to 1976. 
ERIC 
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Table 3C. EnterprlBe CbUege 

Four aelected student FTE ratios for college 
, For 1971-72' to 1979-80 



REVENUES TONDITURES 
year Tuition & Feea/FTE Instructlon/FTE Scholarshipa/FTE Student Servlces/FT? 



73 


$2,914.31' 


$1,454.01 


NA 




Ik 


$2,835.15 


$1,439.73 


NA 


'na 


75 


$3,061,48 


'$1,482.61 


$386.31toBa, 


' $435.17 


76 


$3,429.98 


$1,661.07 


$488.09 


$487.56 


77 


$3,569.54 


$1,720.77 


$607.30 


$661.60 


78 


$3,609.38 


$1,655.11 


$797.74 


'$579.89 


79 


^$3,307.04 ^ 


$1,476.80 


$887.94 


$489.80 


80 


.. $3,427.21 


$1,619.86 


$952.52 


. $547.46 



Table'AC 



Tuition' 
Rtvtnu* 



1971-72 

y . ^ 

)[972-73 
1973-74 

I 

l47{-75 
7^-76 




(V«lv«> Mh, 



106,2 .•$»J.:.v''f.-^l*:«,.^:.-{K5!J'' , . ,41 .0^' -19. OX 



|976r77'*v ■t^mh 



,♦•1 *977;tef " ' . 

♦ 1/059,050; : «370',2e4;;?i4';^ 



'134.2 



977-76^' *2;,j'^'094gs:f^^ ;iv:^1 :'/:#H0!jS»i3: '^^^^ 



«t1 1,066 
166,1 :29.37i 



1977 

, a; ■ ■ 



l^?9^0><^*2,Mm 



«t?l,790 

196.0 17. 8X 

■a , 

«16;^>736 , 
V 252.0 27. 3X 
h '■ 
♦222,745 * 
1 334.7^ 32. 6y. 



♦3,069,174' 
103.4 3.4X 

♦3,046,19% 

102.0 /-1.3X 

♦3,266,266 
109.3 / 7,2X 

♦3,111,362 

104.1 -4.7X 

♦4,664,054 

156.7 50. 5» 

♦4,169,077 

140.2 -t6.6X 

♦4,961,066 
166.7 16. 9» 

15,667,169 

196.3 17. ex 



60:. 



Total 

TOtFTE 



603 

100.0 

694 
101.6 



I.6X 



646 

94,6 -6,.9X 
942 

79,4 -16. IX 



952 
60.8 

966 
65.6 



1.6X 
6.2X 



713 

104.4 21. 7X 



796 
116.5 



II.6X 



Table 5C, Enterprise College 

ExptndUiirt Dit» "^971 -72 to 1979^00 
<Vaiufh'f;indt>< btstd. on 1971-72, XChAng*) 



ScholtrfhipsI , f 
Crtnii Exp EiG Exp Totil Exp 



40 






too. ft 


i W f V 


1 ipVi V 


to 


t2, 370,290 


♦3,066,149 


,0 .OX 


105.4 5.4X - 


109.6 5. OX 


«0 


«2,4t6,e36 


♦3,139,030 


.0 .OX 


107.5 2. OX 


107.5 2,4X 


♦249,370 


♦2,705,041 


♦3,271,474 


' .0 .OX 


120.3 11. 9X 


112.0 4.2X 


f 264, 944 


«2. 708,641 


♦3,241,2^6 


.0 6. OX 


120,5 .IX 


111.0 -.9X 


•335,232 


«4,t33J93 


♦4,967/066 




163.9 52, 6X 


,157.1 4I.5X 


«46h477 


♦3,741,666 




.0 . \39.4X 


166,5 -9.5X 


«,}44.0 -6.3X 




♦4,903,220 


♦4,990,025 


.0 35.HX ^ 


S. 200.3 20. 3X 


170,9 ie.7X 


#738,202 


♦9,199,269 


♦9,626,027 


.0 t9.6X 


231.3 15. 5X. 


199.6 16. ex 



I 



Table 6C. Entorprlso College 



Endowntnt D«t» \9T\'72 to 1979-00 
<V«lut« Indtx.bmd on t97l-72< XChtngt) 
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Book Vtiut ' Nirktt Valut Book Valut Narktt Valut 

Beg of Vr Bag of Yr End of Yr End of Yr- 



' ♦2,333,709 »2, 545.493 / ♦2,362/660 ♦2,792,673 

tOO.O ^ , tOO.O 100.0 , too.o 

♦2,382,660 ♦2,792,675 ♦2,501,053 ♦2,464,698] 

102.0 2. OX 109.7 9,7X 105.0 5.0y. 89,0 -II.Ol 

* ♦2,50M53 > ♦O ' ♦2,734,570 ♦O 

107.1 5. OX ^0 -too. OX 115.6 ^1X .0 -100. OX 

♦1,950,092 ♦1,790,300 ♦1,961,006 ♦2,087,760 

83.5 T22.0X 70.3 .OX 62.3 -2e.8X 74,6 .OX 

♦1,96r,006 ♦2,087,780 ♦1,961,006 ♦2,087,780 

84.0 .6X 62.0 16.6X 82.3 ,0X 74.6 .OX 

♦2,160,486 ♦2,421,108 ♦2,736,353 ♦2,646,589 

92.5 10.2X 95. r 16. OX 114.8 39. 3X 94.8 26. 8X. 

♦2,736,353 ♦2,646,389 ♦3,017,135 

117.2 26. 7X 104.0 9.3X 126.6 '1,0.3X 102.1 7.7X 

♦3,017,135 ♦2,651,359 ♦3,346,119 ♦3,401,389 

129.2 , 10. 3X 112,0 7.7X 140.4 10. 9X 121 .8 19.3X 

♦3,346,119 ♦3,401,389 ♦5,644,568 ♦6,261,731/ 

143.3 10.9X 133.6 19.3X 236.9 68. ?X 224.9 84.7X 



TflblG 7C. Enterprise CoUego 



Phyiicil PUnt IndtbUdntii D«ta 1971-72 to 1979-80 
<V«lut, Indt>( bmd on 1971-72, XChanga) 



QAltnci Outd Additional P«vMr(^s Baltnct Outd 

Btg of Vr Boi^rowid HAdt End of Yr 



too.o 


100,0 


♦32,665 


♦131,675 

100.0 


. 13,078,287 
9B.2' -l,8X 


.0 


♦0 

-100. OK 


♦147,804 
97.4 -2,6X 


♦2,930,483 ' 
93.5 -4.8X 


157.7 


♦83, 034 

.OJi 


♦101,607 
67.0 -31, 3X 


♦2,911,910 
92.9 -.6X 


2.8 


♦1,476 

-98. 2X 


♦87,097 
57.4 -14. 3X 


♦2,826,289 
90.2 -2.9X 


,0 


♦0 

-100. 0» 


♦87,097 
57.4 .OX 


♦2,76^,363 
88.4 -2. OX 


♦ 100,000 
189.9 .OX 


♦98,221 
64.8 12. 8X 


♦2,770,142 

ee.4 .IX 


.0 


♦0^ 
-100. OX 


♦375, 193 
247.4 282, OX 


♦2,394,947 
76.4 -13. 5X 


.0 


♦0 

.OX 


♦186,947 

123,3 -50. 2X 


♦2,208,000 
70.5 -7.8X 


.0 


♦0 

.OX 


i71,,000 
46.8 -62. OX 



100.0 



♦2,826,289 \^ 



♦2,739,192 
9 -3. IX 



♦2,770,142 

93.0 I.IX 

♦2,394,947 
84.7 -13. 5X 

♦2,208,000 

75.1 -7.8X 

♦2,137,000 
75.6 -3.2X 



PROPIIBX COLLEGE 



msm, 

LocoCion: Rural» Northoaat 

Type: v Liberal Arts II, Independent 

1981s affiliated with tech univoraity 
in another atate ^ 

1982 enrollment: 645 full-time, 215 part-time (estimated) 

Date founded: 1962 

1981 cost: $6,305 (tuition, room, and board) 

The Story of Prophet College 

In 1962, a small group of men, led by the, judge who would be 
Prophet's president until 1981, obtained a charter from the state, 
purchased a site, and admitted the first students to Prophet College • The 
400-acre site had once been a mill villajge, then an estate, 5 miles from a 
yery small town, 25 miles from the nearest large town, and 100 miles from 
an urban center. During the ,1960s, mpre land was acquired to a current 
total of 800 acres, mostly W6oded hills. 

Prophet wAs founded as a "second chance" liberal ^rts college. 
During the 1970s, it added heavy emphasis ou car^r programs, In.i981 the 
'founding president stepped down and the college^ affiliated with a « 
technical university in' another state. 

Branch campuses . Prophet owns no educational facilities except an 
airport off the main campus, but since 1975, it has had numerous evening 
extension programs* — most of them held in public schools and other low-cost 
facilities. These prograins are now available in nine locations within 
about 80 miles of the college. 

Competition . Prophet is located in a region that hosts a large 
number of private colleges, some of which closed during the 1970s. But 
their missions differ so greatly that for the most part these colleges are 
not in direct competition for students. For its residence program, now 
focused intensely on aviation-related areas, Prophet has one competitor in 
the region. For extension, it competes with diverse private and public 
colleges in the state. As Prophet changes It^'s "programs in accord with its 
new affiliate school, its competition may also cfiange. 

. , ' ' ■ t 

.i ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . » 
Enrollments and Students ^ 

Prophet opened in 1962 with 119 students. By 1966, when it began 
reporting enrollments to the federal government, it had 496 students ^ 
(figure ID). Enrollment continued to climb to its first peak in 1970 at 
843 students, declined steadily to a 1974 low of 559, and then rose again 
to 1 ,444 (1,001 FTE) by 1977 — over 900 of them being part-time students. 
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Knrolimd'nCH Imvo iigdin daclined £rom the 1977 pcaki Until this yciori vhon 
on*-'campue atudcntn dropped to 370 1 ronldent enrollment Imd hold at about 
500. Part*-tiin<s atudonta havo continued to docline from the 1977 poak^ 
numbering a reported^ 760 in 1979 and an estimate|||85 in 1982. 

Students. When Prophet opened^ it appealed greatly to a number o£ 
students wishing to avoid the dra£t. When the dra£t ended, Prophet's 
administrators tried appealing to international students (at one point an 
estimated 20X of total enrollments) and to adult 0tudenta*"*-especially 
veterans with military benefits, at first. Prophet also turned its flight 
training, available since 1965, into an aviatJLon degree progrom. AViation 
students accounted for 25% of the student body in 1972. By 1981 that 
figure was up to 83%* , 

Between the draft and the aviation program, Prophet's students have 
been disproportionately male. Most of them come from Urge urban areas 
throughout the Northeast, The quaint and quiet surroundings of Prophet 
avo a novelty for many of them, and some decide to return to more populous 
arcjitf before they finish their first year at Prophet. One person 
estimated the proportion of students who graduate iti four years to be 17Z« 

For some years, students were allowed to pay college bills with 
promissory notes. In 1977 student receivables stood at $320,000. The 
philosophy pf the administration at that time reportedly was that it would 
rather have half of^a pie and a chance to collect the other half than to 
have no pie at all. During that period, the, college had six financial aid 
officers in sfiven years, none of them with training or experience in the 
area. One respondenlC believes that students might have benefited far more 
from federal student aid than they did, had the financial aid function 
been adequately staffed. The college never penalized non-paying students, 
and some are said to have spent a year at Frophdl: and left without paying 
the college at all. The new administration is in the process of changing 
student billing and payment policies to a more typical arrangement, 
prepared to lose some students in the process. 

Similarly, in tl>e previous administration the academic standards , 
committee (composed entirely of administrators) rarely dismissed students 
for academic reasons. Keeping the number of students enrolled as high as 
possible was a critical priority then. 

Student life . Apparently during the 1960s the president hosted many 
special occasions for students, such as barbeques, field days/ and even 
recreational trips for student staff members. From the end of the 19608 
until the 1981 change of administrations, however, the administration 
invested very little in student welfare. Students began to feel that they 
were not receiving the value of their investment in the college, from dorm 
furnishings and upkeep, to food, to regulation. In the early 19708 a 
group of students ''stormed^* a faculty meeting to complain about the 
residence hall staff and ask f6r an inquiry into alleged beatings and 
trumped-up drug .'charges. The faculty found isubstance in the claims and 
reported it. The Dean of Students, a personal friend of the president, 
was promoted to Dean of Administration, where he served thereafter (until 
1980 as the president's personal representative on campus. 

Student recreation consists primarily of outdoor winter sports and 
going to the city on weekends. The many aviation students tend to be 
dedicated to /^flying, spending any spare time at the airport or in other 
•aviation putsiiits. 
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Vac u U V « A^pi jl^pl ^ 1^ r n t or mi 0 1 iiQM 

Tho ptedomitmnt' thcmid tor tho 1962*^81 ddminltttratlon vao 
arbitrarineen and divioivenese. The prisoidont and his cloao aooociatoo 
made all decioiono j^ithout conaultation. *^Thifl has changod dramatically 
under tho new adiuiniutration. 

Faculty , Thb first chancellor of the college is credited with 
attracting a number o£ strong faculty membora with excellent crodontiale 
from prostigiouo uitivorsitico in the region. They oecm not to have iitayed 
long, for by 1970 it was nocooonry to **boe£ up*' tho faculty in preparation 
for Prophet's first accreditation review. Host of those new faculty 
members were lot go within a couple of years because » the president said, 
the college had to economize. In 1973 ten faculty were let go and 
discussion about collective bargaining began. In 1974*~*-bef ore a vote on > 
unionization""-Qighteen of the 35 faculty members wore let go, sparing only 
two of the faculty who had publicly favored collective bargaining. Tho 
president is reported to have said that he would close the college before 
permitting a union. At that pointy the college began to use part-time^ 
faculty. NoW| supplemented by part**time faculty in extension, part-timers 
are far more numerous than full-time faculty, who totnlled eleven in 1982. 

Faculty cuts, which continued during the 1970s and are said to have 
demoralized the faculty, were made administratively easier by the fact 
that Prophet does not grant tenure. All are, on one-year contracts, even 
those who have been with the college since it opened. 

Salaries are very low, averaging about $15,000, and raises have been 
small,' especially froiA 1979-81 . When other small colleges in the region 
were closing in the 1970s, the faculty are said to have taken pride in 
surviving and to hav^ settled for low salaries as their contribution to 
survival. 

throughout the 197P@^thd administrative position that everything 
depended upon student enfw fostered competition for students among 

the faculty* This positi^iri seems to have been based on the< premise that 
if all faculty members are scrambling for students, the result will be 
high enrollments. However, the pool of students traditionally attracted' 
to Prophet (particularly those l^voiding the draf tX had dwindled or 
disappeared, and the faculty ended up competing against each other for 
students already enrolled. Morale, communication, and cooperation 
declined. 

Predictably, turnover among faculty — whether voluntary or 
induced— has been high. Those who have stayed seem to do so because they 
are committed to the area, because they have little or no option to teach 
elsewhere, and because they love to teach. 

Adminigtrator s. Understanding Prophet's administraticmirf rom 1962 to 
1981 requ:i.res particular attention to the role and cbaractep of its 
president during those years. We'll call him President Charter, since the 
college was his id.ea. 

Although Charter *s profession is the law, his primary orientation 
throughout all of his career seems to have been entrepreneursbip. His 
business interests are now international in scope. His headquarters and 
home are in a small city about 40 miles from Prophet, and be^ has never 
li^ed closer to the campus than that. He also kept the business offices 
of the college in his hometown. Announcements of his decisions were 
prefaced on campus not by his name, J)ut that of his city— not ''Charter 
says • • but "Smithville says • . . Charter is said to have 
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roHorrod to I'ropht^t on **my nchool.** Aiut to huva thought o£ hlmo^U nn t\m 
owner ol thti coUog^« 

Charter io diiifcribdd V0tipui»ly by colleges pdrnoniicil ne **impdrioutt^/', 
**a walking bundle o£ moodai** **a geniu0**«*overy thing he does turns to 
money/' and one who uaed the college for hio egO| for a tax shelter^ and 
for perflonal gain. Ae noted abovei Charter aeeiao to have had only one 
priority when it came to academic a£fairi*^-enrolling a a many atudenta e^u . 
posoible. Ho in aaid to have stated that any faculty member who showed 
that (iu££icicnt otudent interest exieted'^-among current ^ not potential ^ 
fltudeiita— could start a now progriuiu Kxcopt to note the flow of 
enrollments and to announce now program priorities (in 1978| they Were to 
bo aviation firstp business management sccondg and all else a distant 
third) and new programs (extension in 1973) » Charter took no apparent 
interest. in academic matters. 

Jle preferred to stall reactions to student complaints i claiming that 
the students would forget about thtnn. Once Charter taught a class at the 
college 9 but missed a number of classes because of his other interests. 
When the Btudc;\ts complained. Charter reportedly gave thcni all A's, 
expecting that to satisfy them. 

From 1973 until 1981, Charter's personal representative on campus was 
thc^ Dean of Administrationi who had been the Dean of Students during the 
most strenuous student complsiitts. He was' commonly characterized on 
campus as Charter's henchman » and their arrangement was termed ''governance 
by remote control.'' Decisions were announced as faits accompli^i with no 
consultation beyond the president's inner circle. Department heads 
submitted budget requests, but believed that they were never read. On at 
least one matter, Charter was not above lying. Although several of those 
interviewed believed that Prophet had no capital debt^ because Charter had 
>said so on more than one occasion^ examination of the books years later 
reveals that in the early 1970s Prophet^ took an $800,000 mortgage on all 
land and buildings in order to complete, the financing for the new library 
and two -new residence halls. 

Under the circumstances, it may cOme as no surprise to find high 
turnover among administratpra who were not part of Charter's inner circle. 
During \\iB administration. Prophet, is said to have had twelve registrars, 
five academic deans, many admissions officers, and six or more financial 
aid officers — although this may well have been an exaggerated perception. 
If those who served in those roles in 1977 are representative^ these 
officials rarely had either training or previous experience in their 
offices. Communication among them is said to have been so poor that fresh 
orders went in every year for a certain form which piled up in storage 
because long ago it had been replaced with a new form. 

The admissions office was singled out for a number of comments by 
respondents. At some point in college history^ admissions personnel 
typically flew first class on their recruiting trips.. One of the 
admissions directors had been in oharg^ of admissions for nine years at a 
college that closed for lack of cnroliinent immediately before he came to 
Prophet. Mostf of the recommendations of an admissions consultant in 1976 
went unimplemented, apparently because they would have cost money. 
Admissions repVesentatives. seem to have told potential students anything 
they wanti^jd to hear. One respondent said in astonishment f.hat a recruiter 
had told students that Prophet had a swimming pool. More commonly ^ 
recruiters promised students any program they were interested in. As one 
person pointed out, they had some basis for the promise since the 

• 
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philosophy ot thu <idminiiit;rAl;ion vaii to oi'tar any progrmu tox which ^uough 
fltudtntii couht b« toundi« Mt §tudmtf^ ottmx l^tt b^cmn^ t\my did not 
find vhttt th^y hdd bmen promised. 

Th« individufil who wao divactinfi; the Admiaiiiona ofiice in Doccmbor o£ 
1980 rofiigned suddenly ♦ Th« loUowing April, Chartc^r announced hifl 
reoignotion and Prophet* a affiliation with a technical Ci)lleg;e in another 
atate. Perhapa because these chanRea were under diacusaion, the 
admiasiona directorship was vacant for the moat important nine months o£ 
the recruiting aeaeon. Keapondenta point to thia vacancy and the turmpil 
about collei^e direction that accompanied the affiliation announci^u^ent aa 
major factors in the low resident enrollment for 19Ul-^02. 

Within a month of the affiliation announcement i nearly all 
administrntivo poaitiono changed incumbents except for the academic dean. 
The new prooidont was a physicist, woll-known in his fiqld| who quickly 
gained the confidence and trust of those who remained at l^xophet* He 
lived on campus and began to offer the college a sense of* purpose. In 
consultation with leaders of the affiliate collogei he continued the 
emphasis on aviation and buoinosu and began to explore computer science 
and other technical fields. Department heads began to feel involved with 
the budget process. .Lous than one month after our visit in the spring of 
1982, however> he had been replaced by an-^^usociote vice*-prosidont of the 
affiliate college* the 1981-82 operating deficit was projected at 
'$300,000. The feeling was that t^he president might have proved excellent 
in the, long run, but the college couldn't afford time for him to leatn the 
job there. 

Trustees . From 1962^ to 1981, the board of trustees was composed of 
the president and eight others who sccui to have been his friends. They 
arc said, to have met seldom and in secret. ;Ohe trustee donated an 
estimated one-fourth of the cost of the library, which is namqd for him. 

Constituents . Respondents wore aware of virtually no efforts to 
develop college constituencies other than potential students. Prophet ban 
had no development office, no alimini program. During the 1970b, the 
college developed a bad reputation in the local community for its past due 
accounts. Charter is said to have given a number of honorary Prophet 
degrees in the mid-1970a in the hope of eliciting major gifts. Gift 
revenues have not increased. 



Academic Programs * 4' 

As enrollment declined after the draft endeds Prophet made a number 
of program changes. In 19739 it started offering associate degrees. in 
existing programs. In 1974, it joined a regional consortium, giving its 
students access to the resources of a niuaber of other colleges. In 1975, 
Prophet moved quickly and widely into extension courses, soon in twelve 
area towns, now in liine. This last move was the most important in keeping 
the college af loat*-- part-time and full-time evening students quickly 
outnumbered resident students, replacing the losses on campus. Courses 
are taught at low salary rates by adjunct faculty and some resident 
faculty on an overload basis. Respondent^ expressed no concern about the 
quality of adjunct faculty , many of whom are employed in the subject areas 
they teach. ^Courses are taught in k>w-co8t rented facilities andj 
although the./^c^pu8 library is open to extension students, most library 
work appears^^b be done in other places. Course scheduling and 
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regulations are designed to be convenient for working adults, with ten 
class hours per , week constituting full-time status. ' 

As/f or the resident^ program, many liberal arts are^s were dropped for 
lack of enrollment between 1973 and 1977: theater , foreign languages, 
art, teacher education, music, and economics. In 1978, Charter stated 
that all colleg^respurces would be channelled first into aviation, second 
into 'business, and third into all other programs. Aviation and business, 
he is said to have announced^ were to carry the school. ^ Aviation has been 
SO/ successful that Prophet was called a "one-prbgram schoor* f or a while. 
How, respondents are concerne4 about fluctuations in 
opportunities for pildtis, about increasing com^ 

aviation, and the high cost of f light trainirig'f or which students cannot 
receive federal student aid. Furthermore, although the college owns 21 
airplanes and six flight simulators, the large number of aviation students 
is stretching the capacity of the college to provide, enough flij^ht' time. 

Collectively, such program changes were labelled by one respondent as 
*'a bread and circuses" response to decline. Current program development 
is in computer science and recreation management. These are expected to 
join aeronautics and business administration as the primary programs of 
the college^ 

Wv';^/' • ■ ; ' • ., • . .... 

Planning ^ ^ 

All planning was the sole prerogative of President Charter during his 
administratioh. He wais not available for interviewing, but planning 
during: that "period was described by one respondent as •-lurching from one 
crisis to another.*' The college has had no institutional research 
function. Recent changes in administration ii^y lead to some planning 
process, but one has not yet materialized. . 

Financial situation v 

A true picture of Prophet's financial affairs during the Charter 
administration may be impossible to present. Finances were handled off 
campus in the president's hometown, and they^ were not shared beyond a 
tight inner circle. Prophet djata were submitted to the federal government 
and a f inancial report included in a 1977 self-study doctmient, but we have 
reason to believe that they .may not^Jj^^ true and complete accounts. We 
present these data wil|^ that cave^^^^^^^ - > 

Total revenues, /^graphed in 'fix to 1976, ' 

more than doubled with the successf'^l^ieixt'ension program in 1977V and 
stayed at about that? levels for the next two years . In 1980 , total ^ 
revenues moved from $3 million to $3.7 million. Tuition, room, and board 
account for nearly all fevehue. ^otal expenditures exceeded total 
^revetiu6s during the 1970s in^four-years: 1974, 1975, 1976 and 1979. 

\ _ Operating budget . Prophet lias made many ef f ort s *to conserve eneirf y , 
wbiph is jparticularly important to them because; they had been using oil 
a^p^because their winter weather is severe. I'urnaces are in the process 
OT^^onversioii/to coal. They also bought a WATS line and centralized 
control of long-distance telephoning in 1973. Together, with keeping 
fa ctilty salaries low and using relatively inexpensive part-time faculty, 
these iappear to have been the means, by which Prophet has kept expenses 



down. By one account^ deferred maintenance had been a serious' problem at 
tim^B^ by another it had not. 

Capital . Ab far, as we can tell, the land, building renovations, n§w 
construction, equipment, and perhaps even some of the airplanes have been 
financed primarily out of the operating budget — that is, in this case, out 
of tuition, room, and board. President Charter refused to borrow - 
government funds, claiming^ that he objected to the specifications with 
which they would have to comply. The only djebt we were able to uncover 
was an $800,000 bank loan to cover the construction of the library (that 
portion vhieh was not donated) and two residence halls in the early I9708V 
College records have shown virtually no gift income since 1972, and the 
endowment value has been constant at about $50,000. Given typical college 
financing j^ources, that leaves the students as the primary source of ^ 
capital revenue* It also suggests that the college had no buffer against 
enrollment decline except its unused woodland acreage. That land, 
beautiful as it is, is so remote that its value and' the ability of the 
college to sell it are probably relatively low. About five or six years 
ago, the college did sell some lumber off its land, but even that is 
difficult because the terrain is rugged so the ^lumber is ^ot readily 
accessible. . • L ^ . 

The $800,000 bank loan showed in a self-study^ as having been whittled 
down to $8,000 by 1977 w What^ did not show in that accojunt was that the 
reduction was achieved not by paying off the loan but by amortizing the' 
plant. As of 1981 , H:he college still owed $800,000. / 

* Perceived financial condition . At the time of oiir visit, respondents 
were either cautious'l^r^ optimistic or skeptri€al about the "prospects for. the 
college under the new "^administration, ^xhey tended to feel that its 
condition may have erodedgiso badly by the time it affiliated and changed 
leadership that it may be too late to recover. Respondenl|:s were almost 
unanimous in feeling that the affiliation was a positive step and in 
believing that the college had already jsurvived in spite of itself . ; • 
80 perhaps it would continue to do so. 



Commentary on Prophet College 



Prophet's history is probably so unusual that much of what we can 
learn from it may be too elementary or too case-rspecific to prove helpful 
in'guiding other college decisionmakers. Nonetheless, Prophet may be. 
useful in*Verifying the yalidity of standard lore about how a college 
should be run .by showing what happens ^hen that^, lore is not applied; 



Causes of College Probletas . 




Essehtially ,' -Proph^^ college 
whose market .dried tip a 
pr emf se that ' proved shor t~term : ^^Ipli^^t^ dr af t^R0 1 icy wou Id 

CQntiilue . Apparent ly be lievin^,3ptiai^ . s^tudentMCwouid put up^j^th :^a^ 
anything^ in order to cOjpitinue^ th€^ being 
that Prophet kept them;;Jc)ut of th*e'j^Iil:ar^|i^ in . 

admissions and in acadaaic standard6~acimi.ai6t^^ little 
capital or energy in- tlie colleger after the first 'fW y^^ did 



capital or energy in the collegi^af ter thef^ f its| Jf^e^ y^i|a^ 
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not become the kind of college students wanted to attend, draft or no 
draft. The responses made by the college to this initial problem kept it 
open, but did not serve as solutions in the long run. 



College Response to Decline * • / 

All administrative and academic responses to enrollment decline 
focused on students' as the sole source of revenue and on keeping 
expenditures lbw»' Enrollment efforts consisted of opportunistic search . 
for pockets of student s~interna tional, extcinsiori, and aviation. The 
extension program was most helpful overall and the aviation program was 
most instrumental for resident enrollment .. Faculty members were set in 
competition with one another for students, by administrative policy. 
Students were attracted to the extension program in part because the 
courses of f ered met their needs, but Prophet's competitive advantage in 
extension was that it was structured to allow full-time work concurrent 
with full-time study. Extension students who were eligible for veteran's 
oir employer's benefits 'thus took no financial loss— and may have gained 
financially — from studying through Prophet. Meanwhile, expenditures £or 
both residence and extension programs were kept extremely low, especially 
faculty salaries and student services. . 

None of these changes produced a long-term solution^^ Finally 
President Charter took the opportunity to turn the reins over to the 
administration of a technical college. In addition to freeing himself 
from the mounting problems at Prophet in order to attend to his other 
interests,. Charter is said to have been pensioned through the affiliation 
at an enormous sum-^$1.2 million over f^en years was the figure we heard.* 
We did not talk with technical college representatives to learti directly 
why they were, interested in Prophet.^ We heard that they wanted a presence 
in Prophet's region, which looks as if it will become another center for 
the electronics industry . The technical col legd also got a good deal of 
capital asset with relatively low indebtedness. It appears to be bent on 
using the campus for^ educational purposes, but clearly Prophet will no 
longer be the liberal arts college it was originally intended to be. 



The Lessons in Prophet's Experience 

Exploitation might serve individual purposes, and' an exploitative^ > ^ 
adminifltration might keep a college in business for many vearst but the \ 
college and many of its people will pay high costs for it . It^was at \ 
Prophet .that we began thinking in terjns of what may be a new 
phrase— deferred maintenance of human capital. True, faculty members have 
been subsidizing the difficulties of most colleges in the 1970s, as 
comparing their salaries with inflation readily shows, but subsidy took on 
new meaning at Prophet .. Well-qualified' individuals were used 
unconscionably as tools for securing accreditation, then tossed aside; 
Loyal people. who love to teach might be permitted to stay if they didn't . 
rock the president's boat, but they'd have to teach for the .love of it 
because they wouldn't be paid much at all. Furthermore, the situation was. 
structured to allow them very little collective solace because it pitted 
them against each other in battles for students. Some of them remarked 
that they would just like a pat on the back once in awhile for their 
efforts. 



Students had a little pote^:lati than faculty to leave, and leave 
they did when external indentiVes to stay disappeared. While at Prophet, 
they put up with having^/beW deceived about programs that would bie 
available to thm, vithv^stS^^ resideoce amenities, occasionally with 

administrative abuses, aio^, toward the end, with a faculty that was 
largely demoralized. 

By the time of the affiliation with the technical college, the 
institutlon'itself was showing the signs of having been exploited. 
Full-time faculty were down to eleven, community people were fed iip with 
past due accounts, the strongest residency programs were in difficulty, 
enrollments were down, and--perhaps most serious in its long-term 
i1|lplications--^the mission of the college was in a^ shambles* We had the 
feeling that un^qss the new administratioti^^quick, clear, and decisive 
in setting out Prophet's mission, problemi^^^ld continue andvmultiply. 
It appears that Prophet will either die or, as Rally College was, be given 
a "second founding." V 

' iVn^ administration that neither understands nor communicates wit^h the 
academic side of the college cannot hope to run the college well ^ *We had 
the impression that President Charter, whose business successes over the 
years have been substantial, believed that he could run a college like a 
business. However, Prophet was ne;ither a well-run business nor a well-run 
college during its first administration. Good relations between business 
officers and academics might have ameliorated both problems. 

Evidence for poor business administration of the college is ' 
plentiful. Accounting practices were deceptive and manipulative. Only 
one potential source of revenue was developed— students. All other 
sources received h^lf-hearted or no attention. That single source of 
revenue was extended unlimited credit, and debts in that area remained 
uncollected. No internals reporting and communication systems were used 
among middle managers, with faculty, or between top administrators and 
oth'ers in the college. Middle managers, and even top administrators, were 
often hired and promoted without regard to the adequacy cTr relevance of 
their experience and training~apparently solely for their loyalty to the 
president or the low salaries they would accept. Inventories of college 
property were never taken. 

Without understanding or communicating with the academic side, 
administrators made a number of serious errors based on faulty premises 
about how an academic institution works. They set the faculty in 
competition for students almost as if they saw the faculty as salespeople, 
out to sell the most -product. They didn' t seem to realize that (a) 
faculty were often ask^d to develop a product they may not have envisioned 
after a sal^ had been made (the student was enrolled) and (b) the faculty, 
in a sense, are the product--they have neither the interest nor the 
opportunity to make outside sales^ Onei of the consequences was 
proliferation of courses— faculty would offer everything they could in 
order to appear attractive to students. Course Wolif eration, with 
inevitable small enrollments and over-extended faculty, turns out to be 
highly uneconomical. 

Complete degree programs, offered in extension mode, can also^et 
extremely expensive, especially in upper division courses. The college 
might have fifty business majors, but if they are the only ones taking 
advanced courses and if they are spread out in nine locations, that leaves 
only five or six students per instructor. . 



The costs of errors in judgment sUch as these are not only financial, 
they are'human. Mutual mistrust within the college was high. Sb is, the 
'lively ratio of unsatisfied alumni to satisfied alumni. And surfely f^^^^^^^^ 
fundamental aspect of running a college well is the ethical premiag^hat 
participants in the college experience should prosper intellectuall^and 
in spirit. "We saw mostly people who ha^d given of their own resources to 
thci extent that they had littie left except a thread of hope. : ^ 

A college needs a clear > reasonably constant, sense of mission ^ rHith 
the 1978 shift to ayiation and business, Prophet changed direct iotrvay^iyN^^ 
from the liberal arts. ^^^^^^^^ ^^ not change fitaff appreciably ,^ nor did iii 
change to a new vision of it8elf~it only emphasized two specific . 
pr(%rams. Without those accompanying changes, the faculty were left wit h^ 
little sense of what they were to do or how. The admissions people, . 
although they apparently never portrayed the identity of the collegevwell, 
were left with a small sample case of programs, not'a sense of what 
Prophet was and would provide them other than la major. It is easy to 
imagine that many potential students might have seen no reason to attend 
Prophet unless they wanted to fly. 

A college may not be able to recover from enrollment decline by 
focusing solely on programs intended to attract more students . Prophet,' s 
ef forts . depended heavily on programs, specifically aviation and extension. 
Contrasted with the successful recoveries at Rally, Enterprise, and 
others, which were multi-faceted efforts. Prophet's were mono-faceted. It 
continues to attract no '^unearned" income from gifts and endowment. It 
continues to seek no governmjent or foundation grants. Until recently, it 
retained, the same leadership it had alwayi^ had. Prophet^ s affiliation 
with the technical college has giyjBp it new leadership and some temporary 
financial relief, but it is too, s^pii to assess the scope or success of the 
change. ' ^ ' 
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Figure 3D. Prophet College 1973-1979 Revenue Trends 
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Table ID. Prophet College 
REPORTED REVENUES FOR 1971-72 TO J979-80 



Year 


Tuition 


Appropri- 


Grants & 


Endoviaent 


Gifts 


Other 


. Total 




■ 4 Fees 


ations 


Contracts 


Income 


( ' ■ ■ 


Revenue 


Revenue 


72 


1,421,284 


i ■ , ' ■ , 
0 


0 


.0 


1/ ICO 

34 ,358 


300,410 




73 


1,563,412 






':' "0:'' ■ 


37,794 


625,251. 


2,226,457 


.74 


1,380,841 




■■■0- • ■■■ 


■:";'0/'.. 


40,884 


558,309 


1,980,034 


75 


1,283,415 


■' 0 


53,582 




38,854 


449,624 


1,825,475 


76 


1,257,746 


0 . 


53,582-^' 


0 


38,854 


440,631 


1,790,813 


77 


2,578,462 


- 0 


68,058 


0 


. 34,519 


464,079 


3,145,118 


78 


2,896,371 


. 0 


0 


0 


18,166 


431,820 


3,346,357 


79 


,2,667,412 


0 


0 


0 


16,473 ■ 


394,589 


3,078,474 


80 


3,204,283 


, 0 


0 . . 


0 


32,675 


471,331 


3,708,289 
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REPORTED EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Yr .Instfuct. i Sponsored . Public Op.iMalnt. Institut.' Scholar & Academic Student Student Total EiG Total. 

. Dept. Res. Researiih S Support Fellowshp Support' Services Aid&Crants Expenditure Expenditure 

72 1,082,657 0: 0 215,142 0 >NA NA NA 148;695 1,568,383 1,929,133 

73 1,190,923 . 'O 0 :236,656 0 NA NA NA 163,564 1,725,221 2,122,046 

74 1,192,443 0 0 193,239 225 NA NA' NA 245,548 1,560,038 2,069,162 

75 1,021,896 0 0 365,569 87,498 152,018 67,895 102,888 NA 1,797,764 2,087,045 

76 1,001,458 0 0-387,503 92,747 161,139 71,968 100,830 NA 1,815,645 2,099,140 

77 1,773,026 0 0 264,563 112,067 175,792 75,566 114,347 NA 2,515,361 ■2,862,870, 

78 1,846,275 0 0 284,022 124,556 162,612 80,306 ^28,029 NA ' 2,625,800 2,963,848 

79 2,243,057 0 0 288,833 0 183,042 0 105,144 NA 2,820,076 3v:349,903 

80 2,028,569 0 0 327,405 142,634 ' 186,738 92,825 144,272 NA 2,922,443 . 3^18,502 
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Table 2D. Prophet College 
JiEVENUEsfe TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 , 



Year 


tuition 




XGranta & 


^Endowment 


ZGlft8 


Mother 




' & Fees 






Tnrnnip 








70.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


' 28.1 




(70.2 ■ 


o.o 


0,0 


0.0 


1.7 


28.1 


74 r. 


69.7 


• '0.0 


0.0" 


0.0 ' 


2.1 


28.2 


75 ^ 


70.3 


6 0 ' 


2.9 " 


0.0 'V 


2.1 


24.6 


76 


70.2 


0.0 


' 3.0 


0.0 , 


/ 2.2 


24.6 


77 




0 n 




u.u 


1 1 




78 


^86.6 ■ 


0.0 


0.0 


, O.t) , 


.5 


12.9 


79 


86.6 


0.0 ^ 


0,0 " 


0.0 


.5 




80 


86.4 ■ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


' .9 


12.7 


*- 


54.0 ' 


1,1 


5.1 ' 


. 2.5, 


11.0 


26.4 



7,EXPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-7Z TO 1979-80 . 



Year ^Instruct ^Sponsored ZPublic 7,0p.,AMaint. Hnstl tut, ^Scholar i Wemic ^Student ^Student SiTotal E&G 

.&Dept.Res. Research Service Phy: Plant' Support Fellowship Support Services AldfiGrants Expenditure 

72 56.1 0.0 0.0 ll'i2 

73, 56.1 0.0 0.0 11-.2 

74 57.6 O.O ,0.0 ' 9.3 

75 49.0 0.0 0.0 17.5 

76 47.7 0.0 .0.0 M8.5 : ' 

77 61.9 0.0 0.0 . 9.2 

78 62.3 0.0 0.0 9.6 

79 67.0 • 0.0 O.O 8.i 

80 57.7 0.0 0.0 9.3 



X 



32.0 , 0.3 0.7 : 9.3 



0.0 , 


NA 


NA 


NA, 


7.7 


81.3 


0.0 


. NA 


NA 


' NA 


7,7 


81.3 


.0 


NA ' 


.NA. 


NA . 


11.9 


. 75.4 • 


4.2 


7.3 




4.9 


NA 


. 86,1' 


4.4 , 


7.7 


3.4/ 


4.8 


NA^ 


'*86.5 


3.9, 


6.1 


2.6 


4.0 


na" 


87.9 . 




5.5. 


2.7 


4.3 , 


NA . 


88.6 


0.0 


5.5 


0.0 


3.f 


.■ . na''. 


■ 84V2 . 


4.1 ■ 


5.3 ■ 


2.6. ■ 


4.1 , 


NA' 


83.1 














16.0 


'9.6 


5;3 


7.1- 


10.1 


76.3 



*- is the mean value for these nine yi^ars in a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that, like this one, 
experienced rapid revenue decline from 1973 to 1976. ' . • ' gjj 



Table 3D. Prophet College 

Four selected student PTE ratios for college 
For 197 1-7,2' to 1979-80 



REVENUES 



EXPENDITURES 



ear 


Tuition & Fees/PTE 


IT * 

Instructlon/FTE 


Scholarships/PTE 


Student Services/PTE 


PTE 


73 


, $2,065.27 


$1,573.21 


NA 


, NA 


757 


n 


$2,130.93 ' 


$1,840.19 


NA 


NA . , 


648 


75 


$2,308.30 


$1,837.94 
$11545,46 


$273.41 


$185.05 


556 


76 


$1,940.97 


' $248.67 


^$155.60- 


648 


77 


. $2,575.89 


$1171.25 


$175.62 


$114.23 


1,001 


78 


$3,317.72 


$2J14,86 


$186.27 


$146.65 


873 


79 


$3,149.25 


$2,648.24 


$216.11 


$124.14 


847 


80 


$3,828.29 


. $2,423.62 


$223.10 


$172.37 


837 
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Table 4D. Prophet College 



Rtvtmjt Oiti 1971-72 to i979-eft 
<V*lut,. Indtx bmd on 197»-72< XChingt) 




1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 70 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



Tuition 
Rtvthuc 

♦1.421.284 . 

00,0 



«l, 363.412 
110. 0 lO.Oli 

«l.3eOi84l 

97.2 -\\.7y. 

♦1.293.415 

90.3 -7.tX 

♦1.257,746 

88.5 -2. OX 

♦2,578,462 
181.4 105. OX 

♦2,896,371 
203.8 12. 3X 

♦2,667, 4l2' 
187.7 -7,9X 

♦3,204,283 • 
225.4 20.1^ 



Gifts 
Rtvtnue 

♦34.358 

100.0 

♦37,794 

1)0.0 lO.OK- 

♦40.884 

1)9.0 8.22i 

♦38,854 

))3.) -5. OX 

♦38.854 

))3.) .OX 

♦34,519 

100.5 -II.2X 

♦18,166 
52.9 ^7.4X 

♦16,473 
47.9 -9.3J{ 

♦32,675 
95.1 90. 4X 



EndoMcnt 
Rtvtnut 



teo.o 

.0 
,0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



♦0 



♦0 



♦0 



♦0 



♦0 



♦0 



♦0 



♦0 



♦0 



Tottl 
Rtvcnut 

♦2,024,052 

100.0 • 

♦2,226,457 , 

.OX no.o lO.O^j 

♦1,960,034 

.OX 97.8 -n.ix 

'♦I ,,825,473 
.OX 90.2 -7.8X 

♦1.790,813 
,0X 88.5 , -L9X 

♦3,145,lte 
,0X 155.4 75. 6X 

4 

♦3,346.357 
,0X 165.3 6.4X 

♦3, 078, 4^74 
.OX 152.1 -8. OX 

♦3,708,289 
.OX ^ 183,2 20.5X 



Totil . 
TOTFTE 



757 

1 0(1.0 

648 

65.6 '>I4,4X 
556 

' 73.4 -14. 2X 

648 . 
85,6 16.5X 

1,001 

132.2 54. 5X 

873 

115.3 -12.6X 
847 

m.9 -3. ox: 

* 

837 

110.6 -l.254» 
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Table 5D. Prophet College 



■^."■■^ 



, .V . ■ .... 

■<V«lut,: Iri/itx>Mtd on 1971-72, mi»m^ '\ .li'/^J/ C 



1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 
J974-78 

■'A: :i$iA-76'.. 

7.- •> 



SchoUrshiDsi, 
Grintf {EP '. 



too.o 

.0 

.0 

«192 
.0 



EiG Exp 

* 100,0 



Totiffxp 



tU92*>>l33 
lOO.'O ' 



.OX' 110,0 io.ox 



♦2,069/162: !:V' y , ''U2&jy>:''M 



J, 
;.. . i f\ 



360,038 .^,«2,069,162'' V :,: B:;'5't ^..0 

M:^,' '-fum.,^- ^■i2,o99:mo ll'll^ 



.1 



197.6r77^ ' »I7S,792 

' ■,.o:,-: 



1^-78. ;,, -„v *ie^>^.612.^-- o, ■ , itzMm 'rlA:,^ 

;,1.978-7'9 V .*|lB3.04a / *?;^2,0,07e 'lifeMfeJI^^.v^ ' ■.- 



?i979-0o : ; ♦166 
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Table, 6D. Prophet College 



Endowient D*t.i 1971-72 to 1979-80 
*#^^,<Vilgtr Indi'x bfitd on 1971-72, XChingt) 



Book Vtlut ' Harktt V«lu« Book V»lut HirNtt Valgt 

Btg of Yr ' B«g of Yr End of Yr End of Yr . Yield 



100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100. p 

' ■ , ' ' ', . ■ ' ■ ' '' 

♦46,665 '♦48,685 ♦48,665' ♦46,685 . ♦1,215 

'lS7.9 57V9Ji . ,157.9 57.9JJ 100.0. .OX 100.0 , OX 100.0 .OX 

» ^ . * , ■ , ' ' • •. J > ' , * , '. 

-♦55,631 ' ' ♦0,' ' • . ♦57,546' ' ♦» ';;'ir ♦1/915 ' J:' 

180.5 H.3X^ .0 -lOO.OX 118.2 18.2X, .0^^100.0X\ |5^^^ ^'^ 

♦57,546 ' ♦41,318 ♦59,115 iS^Jv^^^^^^ 

186.7 3.4X ;.134.0' >.0X 121.4 2.7X • 89.9 .OX M%r "•e.^-V^ 

' ■ ■ ■ , ' ( ' 

♦59,115 ♦43,750 i ^ ♦59,115 ^^^t . ^^'^ 

191.V 2.7X ' 141.9 5.9X 121.4 .OX 89.9 ' ,0X 129.1 .OX 

■■ m^SB'V* ■ ♦45,227 ■ "♦62,376 , ^51 ,235 ';*jm';j% 

;i97.7 3.1X/ 146,7 3.4X 128.1 5.5X 105.2 ,:17.1X '.^^^•^ ''--fi^f^t^i': 

• 162,376 ' " ♦51,235 , ♦60,951 ^55,991 ♦3,0^3 

202.3 ^ 2.2)1 166'.2 13.3X' '125.2 -2..3X 115.0 9.3X 250.5 114.6X/,:. 

' W95I " ♦55:991 ♦59)236 ^53,015 . , " , ' Jf !^ " 

^97.?; -2.3X 18I..6 9.3X 121.7 -2.eX 108.9 ; -5.3X 23.5 "^O'^X, 

' ^ ' ♦59,236 ' ' ' ♦53,015 ♦48,205 • ♦55,035/ ^ fci^J. 

192.1 -2'.&X 172.0 ^5.3X .99.0 -1.8. 6X 113.0 - 3.eX f 9.5 
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Tal|le 7D. Prophet College 



Ph^ilcil Plint Ind«bUdn«f D*U 1971-72 to 1979-80 
<V«lu«, Ind«)i bawd on 1971-72, XChangt) 



; *Btg of Yr 



I97|.-7j:''v,,; 
1972-73 . 1770,000 

i;ooo'%^|^^^ 



1973-74- 



**710i 



134.0 '7.QX ^ 



'4-75' - *ftpO>000 



1974- 

1975- 76 "''.f7i0;dOO 

143.4; ;^5. OX 

A ■ ■ • ■<•■" . '. . " 

1976- 77 4; *720,000* • 

'• 139.8 -5.3JI ' 



1977-78 



.1978-79. 

1979-80 

■a 



♦680,000 
128.3 -5,6X 

♦640,000;; 
120.8 '-Z.,W 

' 4600,000 
113,2v -6.3X 



Additlontl 
Boi"r*ow«d 

f300,000' 

100.0 

■ .,>*o 
;o -106; ox, 

$90,000 

30^r M 

.^0 7IOO.OX 



.0 



»o ; 
.ox 

*0 

.ox 

to 

.ox 



' . ox 



.0, 



Pavmtntt 
Hide 

■• / *60,pqiif 
100.0 * 



BiUnct Outd 

End of Yr 



1 



f60,0b0 

100.0 .OX 

to 

.0 -lOO.OXi 

*40,000 
66.7 .'OX 

♦40,000 
66.7 .OX 

♦40, 000 
66.7' .OX 



♦760,000 

100.0 

♦720,600' 
94.7 -5.3X 

♦680,000 
39.5 -5.6X, 



♦40,000 A , ♦640,000 



66.7 



.OX . 



♦40,000 
66.7 .OX 

^ 140,000 
66,7 : -OX 



84.2 -5.9X 

♦600,000 
78.9 ' -6.3X 



♦560,000 ; 
73.7 \ r6.7X' 



Inttrtst 



♦71,096 ' 
100,0 * 

r 

♦67,^40 
95.1 -4i9X 

♦55,279 
77.8 -18. 3X 

♦57,040 

80;2 3.2X 

♦51,053 
71.8 -10. 5X 

♦45,321 
63.7 -11»2X 
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LINK COLLEGE 



PROFILE 

Location: 

Type: 

1982 enrollment: 
Date founded: 
1981 cost: 



Sm^ll city I Northeast 
Independent 

1973 : Comprehensive I 
• 1976 : Comptehensiye li 

; 1,835 FTE 

194,6 




$6,460 (tuitionV roon/,'a^^ 
About 95% of student© 'bri fih^ 
last ' year ■ ' ' : 

" The -gtorv of Link Col lege 

Link College was estahiished in^,9^ wn^ 
requested it of a. private univ^i 
was and remains a semi^autpnomoujl 
university , dedicated to 'serving^ |^car\xoiimiun^ 
provides manaj^ement expiertas^^ ai^^^ assisiancei sdm^timeB:; 
service basis, but it do.esj not provj^^ iuppbrt: 
^link' s degrees <i^arry the ,Mme 

independent development fP^ML, ^ . . 

Link fi^erveV ajfVj^^econpmic^ bWe^collar> 
workers, that it experiencing, \^t-^^^^ towkrd^^ 
-serving that locale is so stroW^th^ 



^ thjaji 



community co liege , " until Ithat \te 
the higher educal^on indus,^ry«: 

• Branch /campusiag , Linlc has 
classes iii locations 
. ^ Compietition , In its ea 
region and it a*ttr acted many st 
the state established an upper 
from Link. That college was?pe 
off (pr iug ft^b grams that compe t e 
By .1975||^ had m^ade its maxi^ 

having settled into a pattern -of 
Link greatly reduced its evening di 



as 



ed: 



only a few , ^ ' 



^ rche. twb>-year sector of > 

ffpcond c^mptf^'apd* pi 
' canipus', 

Lin^ hdd' ][ip tompetition ^ 
" Q ha^Gj^i^ 
t^cJinMaP college^^^^^ miles- ^tf v 
i^$tf^L^ an4 began 

s^ of)*^^ . 
jdj; oh^ l^^ Indents 
ing; oSS^ij^ , th?!$(^^ 
n tiiitJ 



>:egaiui|ig' some students 
^rom Tech. In 1980 , the state beg|[AJI^ cur^t^^ progi^B^to f ^i^t 

more closely with ilrs mandate. ^ , J?'>J ^ ^ ^'"'r/;':^ 




-J ' 



817 



■86 




Enrol'ltnentB and Students , ;|f; . - 



J, V . ; > Link grew irom 2,370 fltudente in 195?,:to/oyer ^PlDO in 1965 aif 
.shown 'in figure i"E, it stfliyed at or 'above^ il\^dt level for five yc 
*'/ ^ EnrollmentB dropped, from 1969 to 1971 1 etabilized for three yeal 
•/^ went down again firom'^i973;' to 1977 • In 1978 total enrollment be{ 
! ; ' tTlimb again ,:yriaMh^ ^ % _ 

:f f'" ^ Link's pttiTif^^^^ students, has always >beett highn' 

Student liead couUts;^^^;(^^^^^ aftd,|f ull-time equivalent (FTE) 8tud(Bnt8 

(figure 2E)' have not behhve^^^^^ one another due to f luctuation^v . - . 

in the number iatid ia^tte^^^^^^ J'XE students 

(figure 2E) humbered alta^ declining thereafter to a . 

trdiigh of ii,449 in 1978. . Thky-^ave since climbe^''to\, a 1982 total of . - 

.1 ,835--growth which has eitceeded earlier cqll^ege^projectionaiir' The o- 
projections for the next five yeari^ show stable overall enrollments j with . r 
fewer day students and iliore evening students. - . 

Students . Since ijts founding^ the proportion of Link students who . 
are local residents or Commutersv has ^declined to its present 50%. • ^ 

Realizing that this meant Link Was becoming more successful throughout the ' 
state and beyond! t)ian had earlier been anticipated, Link administraitors ; ' 
' have begun actively to seek those Aiore distant vptudents through the 
. admissions prbgram. In addition to this change :in the student body ^ the 
proportion of minorities has steadily incteased, now at 14%. Most 
student;s are first generatibn college-goers. In the evening ptogram, some 
70% are in career programs rather than liberal arts.* That percentage is 
also hightfor day students • Since the mid-1970s the proportion of day 
students who graduate in four years has held, stea^dy at -about 50%^.'. 

Admissions standards may, hav^ shifted downward slightly oyer the past 
decade or two, but the change is not 'dramatic to th^jg^aculty . The averj^e. 
SAT score of those admitted has fallen only 25 poifttS'in the^ past x^^ 
tf^years' tp^a 1982 figure 'of 956 ." The change from Comprehensive I to 

Comprehensive II refle,;^^the drop in enrollments^betWeen 1973 and 197i^,^^^^^ 
,rnpt a change in" tl^e; s^jBj|tvit5^^^ . • r, • , . ; 

/ While Link' s enroJpB^ Buf|fered f i|mvde^^^ 

including out--migration^^^K^ locate, anrf^^^ 

; ' it has also enjoyed two key advantages. 'Tti^^i^Vt its parent , \ ^ 

university may suggest Vtb, ipplicarfts iw^igh"^^ it cannot ' " 

■J. accommodate that they y tart at Link, perhaps tr^l^ie^^^^ the * y 

university. Second, the state offers fina^cial aidWo students who attend 
private colleges in the -state, which helps tojpvercbme the' |;uifcion • ^ 

- V differential between tha two sectors. > " ^ ' > ;/ % 'V • ' 

Student life . Dormitory sp^ce is limited on campu£(-r-8o p^itnitie^^^ 
' wit^h recent increases in non-c6mmuting students, l<ink has ht^ad torrent an 
y . entirg motel 1^3 miles from campus, ^ith a shuttlebus, to help 'studei;tts 

with the local housing shbrtage. A capital.!, fund drive; f^r ihore residence 
' halpl •space is un^derway, the need for it clear eyea with'projectedl decline} 
v'; ^ in day student enrollment. 

'' ';,'TYie^tQ,ct that so many students dd hot live on campus, coupled with 
\ "^■')^ ^.^in^^^^ its community, means that 

"^i'tudent life anf ^communityy life are intermingled. For example/ part of 
the' student fee 'underwrites ticket price reductions for ,^i^t^ locfil 
community special events . Such occasions have included! iroa^ presentations 
' of Broadway shows.' >; ' ^ it^i.'' ^ 




Faculty, AdminiHtrHil 

Facylty , As a grotiVr the faculty seem to be fl^^lblc, .dedicated to 
the wclfiire of the college, actively involved, and dividend in their * 
opinions?; on several irfeuee^ They were credited with high willingneeB to 
seek ou%^ and try new programs ii\ response to newly, identified, community* 
needs./ During 1970r76, which wafii.a very trying time with the prospect of 
merger'^ or 'sale of the college hanging over everyone' s, heads; the faculty 
ate./said to hiivo' worked hard to maintain a strdng curriculum and assist 
witli student 'recruiting. They'^did this despite the fact that some , ' 
strongly faypred a merger or sale whil,e .Others were vigorously .opposed. 
Tension between liberal arts faculty and ^c^reer program faculty, ^is. also 
present, according to respondents. This tension i^ said to hjaye*.; 
characterized the faculty^ ever since its founding. One person' remarked 
tha|: the curriculum and faculty relations would be mubh better if the 
college had tjade more effort to integrate the liberal arts within all the 
career programs. , 

Early in, the merger/sal^ talks, 'when the change seemed imminent. Link . 
hired some 25%. more faculty on the p^r^i^e that enrolljnents would increase 
and the financial condition would 'st^t^ilize tlirough the change.. When this 
change did not materialize, faculty members were reduced. * Reduction was 
said to have» been especially apparent in 1976 , although no drastic 
measures were ne ededr-at t f it ion , reti ^a| ^ing , and incentives fpr early 
retirement were the primary me thods^or^educt ion. '* ^ ; i^^i^^^"^'}"- 

Sixty-three percent of the faculty are tenured, and^60% hold tei:tn;i!|iff|^^^^^^^^ 
degrees. Currently, 16% are part-time. V -..r-^^^-^--..:,. 

By 1976 > faculty members were so disenchanted-;. with unreliable • C 
communications between them and the adiainistratioii that they 'voted the 
AAUP as their collective bargaining agent. Whether -Linkvwould merge 6riiJ^/^>^ 

.sold still had not been resolved, and the faculty moved/also jEo^r a chaHlj^if* 
of presidents. No one^ommented on 6'he present relatiotiship between tfe.^?^^^^^^^ 
union and the administra£ion, *speaking instead about current relatipiiig 
between the faculty "^and the administration. Apparept^lx- ^^yersaYi^l 
feelingsi if they exist, are| no longer strong 

^toake known their desire for greater- part icipatiftn.^^i.n 
noy; 't^hat .the merger/feale issue is closed and the j^ri 
. , Administration' . During the f irst ten yeairs^V 
president was a classic-style educator^ much beldv^^J6^>^8^^^^^ 
himl^ Respond 6^^^^ that the second president Ji^^S^ 

campaign for .xhe £it^^^^ whichlwas away from the ftteV^^ 

J used/canverfee^^^W^^l^^^ in the 'downt^own sector . The president "from 1970 

*t • - 

i 
a 

underydy^ and^Jtjhe isisue w^s fiever resolved during his . adtoini^|:tjt^^^ 
Trouble^^OTe diff^r^ the vice presidents f r'agmented^.^l^SIb^^ 

direction^ ^ "f hll^ pt^esident' s admitiistrat^ive perf orma 
and he w^V not involved in financial decisionmaking 

fo^-^i976-77 , Link was lead; by an interim preisidentl.^^^ healer ifcho, was 
well-rliked. ThQ president since 1^77 had be^n a top m^ber of statewide 
education adjpinistration. He is * described as a top-notch adminiistrAtbr , • 
strong in fin^nciai affairs, With important statewide connections. His 
rple since\copiing! tp J^ink might be summarized aa ?-Wking frierids'' 
college.^ His knowledge of $tate agencies, the le§ifei*a,ture, and 



gg inning to^ t" 
d^dit^iaions , 




inept,'! 



for the 



individualB within thorn have hohn helpful to the cause of privato higher 
education, including Link, in ncaintaining funding for the privato sector 
and in limiting the g|:ograms ofirstate institji^ions to their intended 
mission. The president is actively/ involved in comioiunity relations and in 
atudotit tocruiting. Collectively, the administrativ^e team for this 
president was termed, *'a set of agile administrators who see the 
possibilities [of the college] and mako them happon." r 

The business officer has served thq college since its founding* He 
is |piscally very conservative. In the early 19708, when he fi^|^qu6ntly 
projected a much worse end-of-year financial position than eventually 
materialized, faculty wer^ upset. During one year, when the faculty were 
persuaded to accept no salary increases becabse -the f inane iial picture 
appeared so bleajc, the college realized a surplus. This kind of probleta^^ 
has evaporated with improved financial health and better 
f aculty-adminij^tration communication. " 

Trustees The ttustees f or the parent university also serve in that 
capacity for the college, through the university. This, facet, togetl^er 
with access to the top administrators of the' university, appeara to afford 
Link considerable expert advice that it might not have been able to ^ 
generate without that connection. It also seems to indicate that Jbrustees 
are far less intimately involved with the. college than is true pf other 
colleges in this jtudy^ 

Perhaps jQs important , *^ or more , is the 'board of the deyeiopment 
foundation/that serves only Link. It was first established in the 
mid-1950s, as vehicle through which interested donors could be assurejl 
that their contributj,ons would go to ^ Link rather than tl^ parent^ 
univjersity. 'During its' three past capital campaigns, the foundation has 
raised $3'!; miiJLion, mostly iii smaller dbnations from locall citizens and 
:bu6i||^ess.e6 r*>^|fn 1974, the foundaf ion started an'^annual fund driVe. • 
^ v^r^.;^^ foundation, according to one account^ that^ : 

finally ^served ,4s the vehicle for ending the merger/sal^ discussiohj^^ 
leaving Link' s ejtatus unchanged. The foundation owns the land OAi^'l^fh. 
the college is built, and it owAs the buildings ;when they "are P^^^Pl^.* . 
Therefore, any m^^gerVor 'sal^ would require the i^onQent^of the fiifu^.ation 
^^bqatd;% When this. r^qudL^gment eventually ^became clear to- thbsQ.. in\Mkyed 
*and the bpar^^ it requested the Chancellor and Presiden^t to^^^f^^Q --.^ 

d;L?c6ntinu6 Such effortsVand these officers concurred. 

Constituents . The cdtenunity has b^en Link's; most important 
constituency ever since the community leaders asked for the collj^ge in 
1946 . .Link^s rel.atioYtsh.ip with th^e community receded into the ^b^^^^^^ 
totsopre extent* in the early 1960s when it ^ left ^^^t downtpWn are^ tq|its^ 
new /£ampu^ on the outskirts and college M^nbeVs b^an to thin^iathey'sHbuld 
bec^e a mo^e traditional . liberal arts campus, loosening th^^ with 
cfolimuriity needs, 'i lhi a strong nor^ a long-lived ' 

direction of the to riege/ College Ijgaders are now actively involved in 
cult ivatingv community donors and discussing acadiemic program needs^-with 
l-ocal employers and.^jxotential students. !) 

Alumni have not been a key const ituencyr^f or Link, as seems true for ' 
most youn^.cbllegesi. Their importance lias^risen tender the current 
Administration. ■ One indication of this new priority^/i^ 
building a Divisipn I basketball team, partly in an effort to give the 
alumni "something to cotoe back to the campus for,'' serving as a rallying' 
point for,^ their rededication tb/college welfsnre. * i/; 




()n B0b impottant occaeiono, luculty, ota£l% and administratoro of 
j/''- . the pareiiT university have been critical coi\ptituontfl • Certainly this wao 
the case when the par^qt university^ was considering merging or selling the 
college to the state. Over the years, the university has also both 
directly and indirectly assisted the college in recruiting students, and 
faculty rocmberfi have helped their counterparts at Link in establishing new 
academic programfl. - ' 



Academic Programs 

Link opened with four career programs, in addition to*many in the 
liberal arts. Virtually all of its program change since 19A6 has been in 
.the fooi of new career programs. It was among, the first colleges to offer 
majors in public relations ancl construption management. The faculty 
frcquefitly ^;eview all facets of the curriculum, ^including effort^s to . » 
increase its. efficiency— -as through alternate year of ferings of ' 
specialized courses and cutting the total number of courses. ' «> .f; 

Three hallmarks seem to characterize program development; servilig^. f ■ ^>*ti 
local job needs, using local resources, and remaining open to change. Thi^*^'; ' 
medical and . technical industries in the area are,;r61atively strong, 
requiringSf^tained employ eeft. and willing to support the college in . ' 

educating^ theml "TPiVe 'arga hpepitaLs are CO space, 
equiflmefijt^ and staff .resources to re-establish Link' s nursing program, 
which* liad -Veen tripuned way back in th^ late 1970s v/ho^g it was too ' ^ 

e^fpehsiye for the' col leg e^o, .support . Computer saience^, after a cautious 
iiaii,rpductio^ growing -xn" importance for the college. An, attradtive 
'Ifefe^ture of computer science is the opportunity f or'^nternehips and 
placement at ah area Air Fc;^^:^..B^^^^ with the local insurance / 

industry pointed out^^^the neeid t or ^ t n6w actuarial science program. A 
new pfp^rific&i;^in^ arts helps broaden the image of the college in the , ' 

liberal arts ,**ahd »it is spfJ^ered' in conjunction with a small but 
well-respected art n\useum in-^tfte community. ^ . 

■■■'^ During the difficul,ti 197081, f oreigh languages^.were cut back, as*was 
the nursing p^^gtj^^ temporarily i, No otliet progrisfii, reductions were 
mentiptfied.^ ^ ' iijl^ " ^ , 

Planning • ?v ^ 

£ink Was invpi^y;ed in insti^tiiJt^l^^d^ relatively early in the 

histo^ry^ of that ..;f ari'f^ that purpose by 196^ . 

Howevei?", colleg^#ecords arle jujf^ow^ feiel^^ particulVr^x^' 
planning4^)sys'i:em was metition^4> but the plahninj^ iEunct ion seems to be felt 
t'-. as a shared responsibility^ of all. The faculty; as well as , - 

^ admin is tr^ tii;3t|ied^ as if they were constantly on the alert for early 

f .^JWa oi^needed. changes in the curriculum. One faculty member 

^^''■'^^ e played with modeTs of alternative, sizes, for Link ^nd 
- t^cun^n for 'institutional health. - 
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Total rpvenuee from 1972 to 1980 did not keqp pace with inf l^tlrtfn. 
However^ ti^ifTon revenue toac almost as far as total revenue over thq' 
period, doeiJxte tl)(e fact that FTE enrollmoht in 1980 was only 80% of that 
for 1972. Since 1972, expenditures have exceeded revenues in only three 

•years: 1972, 1973, and 1976 and these were moderate ($34,000, $12,000, 
and $86,000) . , ' 

/^ OporatinR budfiet . In .1969 ^the cullogo was heavily tuition dependent 
(85% of total revenues) and $300,000 in debt. In 1970, enrollment started 
down. By 1^71 , the college declared a state of financial exig|»ncy, 
showing a $450 1000 deficit projected for the year. A week later, the 
deficit bad boet\ rediicod to an expected $250,000, and the year ended with 
no deficit. Similarly , 1972* s projected deficit was $220,000 (actual was 

l!34,000) and 1973 • s pro jection was $108,000 (actual was $12,000) . 
Financial reactions to these prdblems consisted mainly of belt-tightening ;^ 
in all a^eas ; interpersonal reactions were skepticism and anget. Although 
there was a general sense that the college had indeed fallen on hard 
times, the faculty felt deceived as to the magnitude of the problem. 

Link has since reduced its tuition dependency through increased 
grants and gifts. Two important factors in analyzing Link's financial 
statements^ deserve mention.. First, gift income is a ."plug figure" from 
Link's de^^'elopment foundation , which holds the college endowment . Each 
year, college official/s estimate how much gift income they • 11 need to 
balance the budget, and that la punt is pledged by the foundation. This 
accouiLts for Link's having an^ndowment, but no recorded endowment income. 
It alss^means that, conversely to other colleges, small amounts recorded 
in the gift cplumn are not indicacipn^-^f lac^ of gift support Rather, 
that 'Suggests that the college h^g'^:^^^^^ keep, expenditures down, 

raise "earned** income, near th^- lfe\^i.^f^^^^ and, to the extent 

that gifts rais^j^ jii^itceed gifts pledged, !^*S^^^ the future. The 

second.^factor^ii's itate aid, which totals some 15-20% of the operating 
budget When studeiLt and institutional aid are 'combined . 

Capital . Lime's debt service is low f or ,a college of its size, 
total ling only ~ $2Jr6, 000 . In adMtion, it has not been deferring 
maintenance in orxler' to achieve short-term savings. The campus is still 
relatively new, t^l^maj^br'- recent expenditures having related to improved 
energy eff iciencj/ anH the sole hew need being residence hall space for 
which a capit*al ch:$.v« is underway. The college, through its development 
foundation, %lso owns some non-campiis land' and facilities in the area, 
some of which cannot be sold for several more ye^r^ d to a clause in tn^' 
gift agreement i These facilities do.; nbt produce incoiae, but they are oniyv 
a small drain on current funds ah^d their value is appreciating. During 
the 19708 ah ehdowmeqt fund was establisl^d, which amounted tp $1.5 
million by V982* • > \ / . '-'''^ V s /' . ' 

Perceiviad financial xbndit ion . Respondents [are optimistic 'about 
Link's f inajficial future. Recent enrollment growtTrj^evelopment of the / 
foundation and\ its assets , strong community relations, and competent;^ 
administration are largely responsible, for their feelings. The only major 
concern expressed'^had to do with^'the l6ng-term reliability of tK^^ 
level of state funding. While they have no specif ic-lgreason to expect cuts.^ 
in that area/j. they, are cognizant of state budget difficulties dnd the ' 
changes tha't can'*^c5c^ur in any kind of government decisionmaking. , 



" Commefttarv on I.^ok CoUofte 

CouBOfl of Co 1 lege Prob l6ma 

Link entered thu 1970o faced with an operating deficit, no financial 
cushion I* and Beyeral difficult trends: inflation and faculty numbore were 
going upi regional population and student enrollments were going down. A 
strong new competitor had entered the market, and no one knew whether Link 
would continue as part of its parent university or go public; That doubt 
hung over the college for seven years, and may l^ave cost some students who 
chose other colleges rather than^thc endure uncertainty'. 

For the most part, these factors were external-- phenonj^na over which 
college administrators had no^control,. They might have posi^^ioncd the 
college better during the 19608 by^ avoiding deficits 'ancl developing gift 
0ourccB| but in those halcyon days such courses of action seemed to be far 
less important than they do now. External factors' certainly were 
exacj^rbated by indecision a^d lack of direction in the 1970-76 
administration. But the m6'st powerful factors in Link's situation were 
/ivjjjj^nvironmental . 

w ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ . ■ •.' 

College Response to J)eclixm i^J?^^J'rr':^^ ■ ^ / ^ 

«^ College Response to Decline . Throughout the 1970s, the ^9 liege 

continued to identify and meet program needs of the region \$^ltti a number 
of new majors closely tied to market demand. Although this was not new'* 
for Xi.nk, current enrbllmelits in the new programs show that it was 
• 'productive.^ ^ ■ ' " ^ ^ ^ 

^^..^jiother helpful 'factor was also a tradition of the col^-ege — ;seeking 
yays to economize ijn expenditures. The conservative orientation of 'the 
.'jj^iii^g-term business officer meant that the college took such measures as 
, i'^talling' its own telephone system and auditing and improving energy 
efficiency. - 

With the new president in 1977 came two impolftant new , ingredients : 
more attention to college constituencies and an^end to tjhe uncertainty 
'^tout future control of the college. The president as emphasizing 
community and alumni relations. j,n order to maintain^..f|nd^imprOv6' their 
support for the college. He ^J? . also giving per$onat:'d 

recruiting. Now that the affi|l^ation with the pareht university is secure 
and the financial condition mdrie s6und;%Link is in a better position^^p . 
appeal to both donors and s!t!udent6 ' " ' * * ^yj^v ^ 

The Lessons in Link's Experience ' ' 

' found i^ exceptionally difficulfi to draif, lessojas for practice or 
/ theory from the Link ptory. Our visit /left us with more questions than *r 
comments. Upon reflection, we believe we understand why this was the ; 
ca'sei^^and we state that here as the sole lessoh. Following,^']ti^t 
discussion, we point out some of the unresolved issues in tfi^'^^ 

Events that^«are not under .management control may be the primary 
forces determining the well-beinfe of! a college . The major causes of 
Link's difficulties in the early 1970s were environmental 



ubovti* Tlu) roi)paiiu()u ol' tho col logo i wliile diUgont and continuouui ^ 
not ropreaent dramatic departuraa £rom hlBtorical practice in tho college. 
It Beeme unreasonable to attribute to Link administrotore the primary 
rcBponoibility for getting the competing achool back into line with its 
misoion, or lor increaaing and Sustained atate aupport-'-two critical , 
factora in Link' a recovery. The merger iaauo could hardly have gone on » 
much longer without aome kind of reaolution, whichever way it wont. Tht^ 
way it finally did^o waa ^(hHi^ijnined by forces thai: seemed to bo a clasaic 
illustration of organized anarch^ not foroaight and .deciaivoness. The 
rcault waa that Link' conjLinued to enjoy the numerous significant 
advantagea of ita aaaociation with ita parent univeraity—directly and^ 
indirectly aaaiating Link in its efforta t)o recruit atudents. We came 
away, from Link with a sense of cyclical moVement through time,^pstly 
undirected by strong leadership and only m^jj^inally affected byjweak " 
leadership! We were puzzled by the fact tha£ those ye interviewed at J*ink 
did not apeak of eras in college history — "The Crunch,''* or ''whCsn Jon^^'vaa 
preaident," for example. In other colleges, auch eras hW been patt of 
common vocabulary even though ^;hoae collegea, too, lived conatantly on the 
brink of diaaater. Perhapa tl](i' inexorable ebb and flow of ^uncontrollable 
eventa , aometimea working in the aame directabn and other timea 
countervailing directions, accounted for this difference in perapective at 
Link. 

^ How cah colleRe peraonnel apparently have a atrong aenae of 
inatitutional loyalty arid commitment when thev aye ao litJ^le involved 
with-"*or even aware of-*"-eventa in areaa of the college outaide their own ? 
It may have beea an artifact of our interview schedule, but we met with . 
very few individuala^ who knew much about, or appeared to want to know much 
about, what waa happening in other departmenta. A faculty member, for 
example, who had longer tenure. aa a divijsion head than any other, could 
'^^ tell ua only about faculty reductiona that had occurred in hia area. What 
vhadlii)een done to cut facult^^and how it^ had heeigjjj^ne^^^^ 
l^argely unknown/ to him. The 1970-76 |)reBident never paid any attention, 
apparerftUy, Xo the financial affaira of the college. The buaineaa 
officer, with 36 yeara of^ service -at the college, waa deacribed aa a' 
perapn who had liS'tle or no knowledge of — or intereat in — the .academic 
part of the inatitution/'^VCertainly many of the faculty and the busineaa 
officer aeem to lack communi cat iqnl and understanding between them. Yet 
each of theae individuala aeemed to be dedicated to college welfare and to 
have invea ted inordinate amount's of effort tip improve it — albeit in waya 
7" that' others may not always have appreciated. Apd aomehow, except wheErthiB 
• f o^r^^lead hpre.e^^^^^^ oppoaite /directions from 1970 to 1976 > . 

j^>^g;:6s||re^^^^ seemed to have' h certain harmony and complementarity that 

,f!;'served the institution reaaonably well. 

How has it been possible to achieve balanced budgeta without undue 
organizational pain in continuing fiscal decline, when the effort to trim 
"expenditures to the bone has^apparent Iv been strong throughout the life of 
the institution ?/^ Respondents talked of majpr reductions in the number of 
faculty without faculty dissent,, the achievement attributed to a single (jj^ 
year. True, that was-. the^sgme year they* voted in a union, but. that move 
was consistently attributed to diatrilst generated by poor 
administration-faculty communicati^on about deficit projections and , 
possible merger. Perhap^ it was simply more convenient to blame those two 
factors than^to appear j^elfishly concerned with their own welfare. Bu^ 
total revenues continued to decline, in constant dollars, the. relationship, 
between the union and the administration apparently was not adversarial, • • 

■ ■ . ■ i , ' . ^ ^ - ' 
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Kurthormorai ovon al loving for now tacliuologloui how (IOO0 an . 
organization continue to find oavwaya to oconomiza when it claims to have 
dpno 00 ainco ito inception? Such economieo were said to be an important 
factor in budget bala|icing| yet it would oocsn^ that there io a limit on 
wh^t can be done. oyer many years* 
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Figure 3E. Link College 1973-1979 Revenue Trends 



T ■ Total revenue^ ^ 

A ■ Total revenues adjusted /fDT-ii;»fjLat Ion (HEPI) 
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At' 



Year 



n 

n 
u 

,,75 
•76 
;77 
'•78 
79 



Tuition 
& Fees 

' .4,095,357, 
' 4,204,53? 
4,162,043 
\ 4,278,235' 
• 4,'126,677 
4,228,881 
4,517,139 
,4,867,201 
5,387,432 



' Table IE. link ColIcBC 
• REPORTED REVENUES FOR 1971-72 TO 



1979-80 



Appropri- 
ations 

186,400 
210,513 
410,857 
3'79,200 
386,400 
402,320 
■360,020 
331,820 
379,'760 



Grants & 
Contracts 

K 

I 

12,896 
6,248 
7,180 
608,294 
775,558 
715,252 
806,691' 
,814,736 
, 914,020 



i 



t 








Endowment 


Gifts 


; Other ' 


local 


Income 




Revenue 


n nil AH 1 1 A 

Kcvenuc 


0 


91,951' 


l,jOZ,lyi 


5,000, /Hj 


5,707 


■ 90 ,'056 


1 AAO lit 

1,44(1,331 


&,yo),jo/ 


'5,677 


85,002 


. i 10/,' Ocl 
l,lo4,Z5/ , 


M (\\t\ 








J, /OU, J( V 


1,803 
0 


mm 


55^,667 


6,024,589 


221,305 


599,7.94 


. 6,167,552 


, 0 • 


117,280 


, 704t3,38 


6,505,468 


0 . 


12^,555 


, :758,953 


6,897,265 


' '0 




'872,320 


7,742,673 



REPORTED EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Yr Instruct, i 

. Dept. Res. 

JL.__,x. 

721,670,759 
73. 1,661,422 

74 1,825,010 

75 1,739,385 

76 ,1,871,636 

77 2,308,419 

78 2,423,368' 
/79 2,588,376 

80 2,748,009 



Sponsored Public 
Research Service 



11,482 
5,338, 
' 7,180 
' 93,610 
105,743 
117,040 
129,481 
132,^436 
220,121 



Op.&Maint. 
Phy. Plant 

458,883 



0' 
109,423 
,109,591 



420,566 
431,117' 
476,531 
597,573 
619,485 
709,404 



Insfcitut. 
Support 

1,814,733. 
1,803,961 
1,190,944 
1,293,388 
824,820 
779,511' 
866,355' 
1,071,761 



Scholar &, 
Fellowshp 



, NA , 
NA 
NA 
538,402 
530,001 
488,814' 
478,201 
536,981 
564,740 



, Acadgniic 
Support 

■""7"1A-'"^' 
'NA 
NA 
381,302 
408,316' 
476,844 
485,386 
507,415 
629,338 



Student Student' 
Services AidiGrants 



NA 

NA 
569,999 
577,067 
698,548 
'743,167 
771,316 
785,828, 



"■*60r,896" 
552,024 
472,129 
NA 

> :NA 

NA 
NA 

' NA' • 
■NA 



Total EiG 
•Expenditure 

■ L- 

4741GT010-- 
4,643,766 
'4,826,271 
5,250,174 
5,552,359 
,5;572,376 
5,814,669 
6,199,068 , 
'6,899,307 



Total : ' r 
Eilpendlture 



~5t-...,. 
.5,977,797 
5,884,426 ^ 
5,893,944i 
6,110,890 
6,167,552 
6,482,668:' 

,6,885,215'v 
7,704.,673':^ 
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Tflblo 2E. Llnk Colloge 

^REVENUES OF TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-/2 TO 



nultioh- XAppror '. Wrnpts & ^Endowment 
i Fees ' .priatlpna 'Contracts / Income 



.2 0,0 

.1 M 

.1, *' .1 

10.2 ; ; ,1 

12.9 0.0 

11.6 . 0.0 

n.k '0.0 

11.8 . .0.0 

11.8 , 0.0 





..'■72.,0; , 


3.3 


■ 73 V 


70.5 


3.5 




71.1: 


•7.0 




71.5'' ' 


6.3 


. "76 


,68.5; 


6.4 


■. 11 ' 


68.6 


6.5 


. '78 . 


'69.4 , 


5.5 


79 


70.6 


. 4.8\ 


. . '80 


j 69.6 ■ 


4.9. 










' 5il..O ' 


1.1, 



5.1. 



. 2.5 



■ ,\ 

1.6 \" 

1.5 \ 
■1.5 ' 
, .9 ' 

2.9 

3.'6 

1.8. 

1.8' 

2.4 ' 



11.0 



ZOthcr . 
.Revenue 

22.9 
24,3, ■ 
'20.2 
11.0 

■ 9.3 ' 

K \ 
10.8"|, 

11.0 i- 
11.3 i 



26.4 



.. '^EXPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



•^YeaV ^Instruct . JSSponsored ZSchoiar & SIAcadenilc ZStudent Ment .'.ZTotal EiG'-, 

iDept. Res. Research Service f'hy. Plant Support Fellowship Support Services AldiGrants Expenditure 



72 ' 


29.2 : 


.2 


0.0' 


7.4 ■ 


30.3 . 


na; 


NA 




10.5 


77..1 


73 


27.8 


.1 


■ 0.0 


7.7 . 


' 30.4 


W' 


NA: ' 




9.2: 


,.77.7. : 


74 


'31.0 • ■ 


. ..1 ■ 


0.0 


8,1 : 


'■>';:30.7 .■■„. 


■■ ■ NA 


■ ■ NA 


NA ; 


.8.0 


' 82.0 ' 


75 


29.5 , 


1.6 


1.9 


■ M. 


"■■■'■'■20.2' 


9.1 


' 6.5^ 


9.7. 


M ■ 


89.1 


.76 


" 30.6 


1.7 


1.8 


l.l 


. 21.2 


, 8.7 


'■6v7 , 


■9.4 


•1 NA 


90.9 . 


77 


37.4 


1.9 


,0.0 


7.7 


.1:3.4 


7.9 ' 


■ 7.7 


"11.3 


■ NA '." 


90.3 


78 


37.4 


2.0 


0.0 


9.2 


12.0 


7.4 


.'7.5 


11.5 


NA' 


89.7 


79 


37.6. .. 


.1.9 


0.0 


9.0 


' 12.6 


7,8. 


7.4 


U.2 , 


NA ■ 


■ 90.0 - 


80 


35.7 . 


; 2.9 


' 0.0 


. 9.2 


13.9, 


'■7.3 


8.2 ■ 


10.2 


I^A . 


' 89,5 


*- 

X 


32.0 


. 0.3 


. 0.7' ' 


9.3 , 


'16.O, 


9.6 


5.3 ■ 


7.1 


10.1 . 


76.3 



*- is the mean value for these nine years in a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that, like this one, 



experienced rapid revenue decline, from 1'973 to 1976. ' 
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Tnblc 3E;. Unk College 



Fouj: Bolectfid otudciit FTE rntlon for collti}?c 
-For 19'/ 1-72 to 1979-80 ' 



Tuition & Fccfl/FTE 

$2,123.50 
$2,16/».35 • 
$2,A6'1..58 
$2,71A.92 
$2,861.22 \ 
$3,117.42 \. 
$3,l97.9p" 
$3,i'i03.3l 



In8t;ruct|)n/FTE 
V"$ 839.10 

$ %m, 

" ^l.OOf 
$1,231^ 
'$l,56Jfte 
' $1,6/. A A 
$; J0.6A 
$1/735.95 



Scho|.nrflhipB/FTE : Student Servlcea/FTE 



NA 

NA 
/$3t)9.78 
'$3A8,68 
$330.7.3 
$330.02 
$352.81 
$356.75 



NA 

NA 
$327.96 
$379.65 
$472.63 
$512.88 
$506.78 
$496.42 



fnblo /lE. Unk CollGge 



R«vtnut [>iti M*7l-72 to 1979-eo 
<^V»lut, Indix bMid on l97)-72»- ?{Ch*|gt) 



* • Tuition 
. , Rtvtnut 

1971-72 *4,0M,337 

too. A 

lWi-73 14 < 204*532 

102.7. •2r7X 



Glftf 
Rtvtnut 

100,0 
«90<0S6 



Endowicnt 
Rtvtnut 




♦ 0 i ' 
100.0 ' 



*5,7o) 



.OX 



I4J62J43 



♦65,002 

101.6 -I.OX jf ^2A -5.6X 

1974-75 ♦4,278.233 ♦53,932 

104.5 iM . 5S.7 -36,6X 



97.9 -2m " . , , .0 

' ♦5,677 
.0 -.5X 




♦3.458 



Tottl 
Rtvtnut 

♦5,ieO,7M 

ID'0.0 ^ / 

♦5,945,367 
104.9 .4.9X 

♦5,655,016' 
♦5,960,576 



.OV -39JX ' 105.1 . 2.IJi 



4, -.- .^^ 



1975-76 ♦4,126,677 ♦176,464 

1 00.8 -3.5X 19V9 227.2^ 



♦ r,603 
,0 -47. 9X 



1976-77 ♦4,220,861 iJ ♦221,305 . 

f03.3 . 2.5X '^240.7 25.*?. 



♦1977-76 . ♦4,517,139 
: 110.3 , 6. 



> ♦4,867,201 

ne.e 7.7x 

1979-60 ♦5,367,432 

, - 131.5 10. 7X 




' ♦117,260 
127.15 -47. OX 



♦124 
135 



f24,555 < Y 

.5 . 6'.2X i 



"0,#1 iOX 

■:'Wnm: ' ♦6,697^65 

121.2 6. OX 



♦169,141 
205.Z 51. 9X 
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I* * 




♦6,024,569. 

105.9 >n 

♦6, 167,552 
106.4 . 2.4X 



♦6,503,466 / 
114.4 : ^4y. 



V 



Tottl 

totI^te 



1,960 
100.0 



),923 
97.1 -2i9X 



, 9.6X 

1,5/0 
76Vf -12.5X 

,l!47e 

t4.6 -2.8X 

; 1,449 • ^' 
73.2 -2 ..OX 

1,522 " . 
76.9 9.0X 




i ♦7,742,673 'I I'SW 
■ 136.1 12i3X ^ 79.9 ,4. 



OX 



■ If 




\ 



Tnble 5E. Link College 



Expfndlturt'Dit* 1971-72 to 1979-00 
<V»lu«, Indtx bmd on 1971-72, XChing*) 



Sdholarihlpil . / 

Crint* Exp EiG Exp Tottl Exp 



•Ofi'O ' 100,0 100.0 A 



*0 , UM'iJU' «,977,797 

•0 ^ '0« 105.3 S.IX • 104.5 4.5X' 

^ n ♦4,826,271 • «>ee4,426 

.1974-75 ♦538,402 ^5,250,174 ' ♦5,e93,94'4 

. 'OX U9.I .,,|/03.,0 .2X 

1975-76 ^530,001 ' ^♦5,552,359 ♦6,ll,ff,890 

.0. -I.6X ^125.9 5.8X m,i ' 3.7X 



.9X 



1976-77 *m)m ^ //5,572,376 .♦6,167,452 

■fi ^6X.^.^/l26.4 . 4X 107.8 

t977-70 ♦470,201'* / ♦5,614,669 ♦6,482,668 

'.0, .-2.2X I3J.9 4.3X II3,3 , 5.i;i. 

1978- 79,, ♦536,981, ♦6,199,068 ♦6,885,215 ' 

. '^'^'^ 6.6X 120.3 6.2X 

1979- ^0 1564,740. '.; ♦6,899*, 307 , ^7,704,673 

'» .0 5.2X ' 156.4 n.3X ,|34.6 ' \\M 
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Tabic 612. Link Coifcgo' 



t i 



^ EndouMnt Dtii 19^1-72 to I979''e0 
(VilutV IndtM biiid on 1971-7?; 7(Ch«ng|i> 



.Book VaIuV 
Btg of Yr 



Hirkttt Vklut^ Dook Value 
btg of Yr . End of Yr 



Hfrkti V«lut 

End of Yr , 





wv 






to 


.0 




100.0 




100.0 




«70,923 




♦7M79 


493,091 


.0 


• OX 




.OX 


.0 .OX 

t ' 


« 


»93,B9t 




«0 


♦346,751 


.0 


33. IX 


.0 


-100. OX 


.0 269»3X 














♦39<351 




♦40J76 . ' 


♦35,355 


.0 


-Sfi.lX 


.0 


.OX 


*o -69, ex 




135,355 




«;^6,492 


♦32,657. 


.0 


, -10. 2X 


.0 


r9.2X ' 


.0 -7,6X 




♦32,657 




*32,697 ' 


♦0 


.0 


-7.6X 


.0 


-10. 5X 


.0 -100. OX 

' c , 








n 


♦0 


.0 


-100. OX 


.0 


-100. OX 


' . 0 . . ox 


.r" 


♦0 




10 


♦0 


.0 


,0X 


.0 


.OX 


.0 .ox 








$0 


♦0 


.0 


^ .OX 


' .0 


.OX 


.0 .ox 



♦0 



100.0 

■ I 



♦94,604 

.0 .OX 

♦0 

.0 -100. OX 

i36,492 • 

.OX 

♦33,422 
.0 -e.4X 

♦0 

.0 -100. ox 
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TabU* n, link Qolim 



Phyilcil PUnt Indibtidntii OH* l'^/H72 Ut W'hU 
<V«)ut, lntii:>< b«i«d on 1971 ^Ch*r«g«) 



D*g of Yr 

»6, 760. 7 (14 
iOd.O 



liorroufd 



lOO.D 



to 



P»V)»tnti 



too.o 



1170.363 



piiUnC^ Quid / 

Errd of Yr ' 



Inttreit > 



/ 



V97J-73 


' ,.16,598,336 
97.5 -2.5X 


.0 


♦ 0 

.o;i 


t1 00.568 
59.0 -41'. OX • 


i 

f 


1^73-74 - 


♦6,497,768 
96.0 -h55i 


.0 


♦ 0 


1126.260 
74,1 25, 6X 


1 


1174-7!$ 


♦6,371,30(1 
94.1 -I.9X 


1 

.0 


♦ 0 " 


♦159,020 
9^,6 26. 6X 


♦6,211,680 
1 00.0 


I,975''76 


'♦6.211.680 

91.0 ' ' 


.0 


10 

.'ox 


♦143,344 
64.1 -10. 3X 


♦6,060,336 

97.7sf 'i,!^ 


; 

1976-77 


♦6,068,336 

89.7 -2.3;i 


.0 


♦0 , 

. ox . 


♦226,320 
132,8 57. 9X 


♦5,842,016 
94.0 -3.7X 


1977-78 

.A 


.♦5,842,016 

86.3/r^;-3,7Ji 


.0 


♦ 0 

.ox - 


' ♦190.624 

111,9 -15. ex 


♦3,651,392 

91.0 -3.3X 


1978-79) 

■ i ■ 


♦5,651,392 

33.5: r3.3X 


.0 


' ♦o 

.ox 


♦ 150,608 
88.4 -21 .-OX 


♦3.300,784 

88.6 -2,7X 


1979-30 


♦3,500.784 

81.3 ■ -2.7;i 


.0 . 


♦ 0 

.ox 


♦2'33,9I2 
138.5 56. 6X 


♦5,264,872 
84.8 -4,3X 



♦329,430 

100.0 

, ♦323,101 

98.1 -I.9X 

♦312,220 
94,8 -3.4X 

1301,276 
91.5 -3.?X 

♦291,435 
88,5 -3.3X 

♦261,130 

85.3 -3.5X 
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IIAltMONy iMiimv, 



ff 

8iil)urbttii| Vnr Wt^nt 

Liberal Akti U, CnlhoUe 
A wom^sn'tt coll^Kii until 1969 

'l9ai enrollment: 1,090 FTK. 
Date loundod: vlB6» 

1901 cutit; $6|1QQ (tuitiun, ^Qom, boavd) 

1)0Z ol MitutUiiitu on aid 



Tlu! Story ot; llarnionv Collofic a 

Ah the, 1980 accrediting tiuun put it, Harmony lit "one ot thoiie 
almoHt-oxtinct inutitutiouH of higher education: a nmail, initiimite, 
concerned college in a netting of alraoat incomparable beauty near a large 
metropolitan area/* The team alao uocd the v^ord •'iircticulqufl*' to dcocribe 
both the physical facilities and the acadeiiiic advising available to 
Htudents. ' ) 

' Harraony wcro eotabliohcd by an order of religioua sisters as a 
two-year college for womehi emphasizing finc*and liberal arts. In 1951, 
the program was extended, to tdxxr years. In 1955 Harmony started an 
, evening division, primarily to serve the continuing education needs of 
male and female teachers in the area. Harmony. opened its regular 
undergraduate program to men in 1969, becoming the' first women* s /col lej^e 
in the area to go coed. In 1972 Harmony expanded its postbaccalaureato 
courses 'for teachore, which had begun in 1965, to full-fledged mastera 
programs. During the mid-l^Osj, Harmony offered a number of courses off 
campus, but later curtailed ttriTs activity . Harmony's program emphasis is 
described now as Catholic, ecumenical, value-oriented, career-directed 
liberal arts. > . 

Harmony is located in an affluent region about 20 miles from a large 
city. Its grounds were once a fine estate, and one of its buildings, 
formerly the residence of the' owner, has been designated an historic 
landmark. Other college buildings are functional, not fancy. 

Branch campuses . Harmony offers a few courses off campus in two area 
businesses, and a number of televised courses through an area network. It 
does not have any campus other than the main one. 

Competition , Although Harmony is in a populous area that supports a 
great many public and private postsecondary institutions, it is the only 
four-year college in its county , 'which also has three community colleges. 
It is also the only coHlege for several adjacfent counties that offets 
evening courses through which students can complete a four-year degree. 
Harmony attracts a number of transfers fr9m the area community colleges. 

At least one small liberal arts college in Jthe area has closed in the 
past ten years » and several others are said to be ailing. 
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KlU'ulVmeuta and ?t|mttj|>ttt ' /\ 

— -..-.^ .-^-..^^ *p. ^ 

loii^-rrirm ttiijro n>»***nf tipruJ Hn« fur lUniiony in ttpp^iHliM A i^hoM^ 
tUn£ it ituubUd in cilxe in 1966* Thiii Js <i hi?ii(itdunt ot Plut\ptM§ ^ mii tU^ 
increm^D tully ttccounted tor by part-'tim^ ntuU^ntii, tht? Strang 
int^r^nce itt th«t; the new pontb^ccftlaureata tJveHiu^ cuureett ot teacherii 

4ittKini in 196 tor iu-titirvii'e ieticberi creaCcddi the incrtiMtii:^* Tha number ot 
lulNtime utuilentb ban iluctuntctdt pint) or minue lUO, around 5U0 «»var 
Binc« tyi9, reaching about 6"iO m 1979 and 1980 ♦ Huch ol the variance in 
KTK tiurol Imentti , ahown in fiyurcs IF, invulvea chani^ea in the jiarticvpntion' 
irtle of parl-limf? aludenli^* nr. ^rtrollmtsnl dtoppral atmn^; 2^X.fcrum l9>3 to 
19/0, Ihfin cUinbod titnadily to uvin 900 in 19/9 and on lu^ 1)100 in l9ttl . 

iilJyL^LsjLy.* itfi atrun^ ^tmphaaia on continuin?' /Hducfttion during 

Cht) pael decade, Harmouy'o atud^nCli are ul two general t7P<50-*-trhditiortal 
ligv group re»iden|; atud^jnta <4nd. aduita irom nearby (lonmuinitiea • Harmony 
tocnaea on aerving ita regional population* £or. both typea ot atudeuta. ' 
the proportion- ot international HtndeiU a hai^ RiOvn in recent yeara lu 
about i!*j-iOX; aud. Auierican minoritira account tor another lt>-ZOX. . Oyer 
the paat two docadrfl^ llarwoiiy hofiM^urolleU propojpt ionally more ndulto, 
moro men, moro buaint^aa m«jonf» mart* yradvmtc otudentiVi and more 
iutf'rpatioiVnl atudi:t)tH» 

Many yu<ira ^iko.» •'^rtnnony appeara to have aerved pri^aarily middle 
income atudenta.- It haa m*a<le atroUB and apjiarent ly aucceaatul eflortn tor 
flome yuara tp aerve a broader' aocdo6con<ni)ic apectruw, «idod by iederal and 
itate «tuder(t aid ppogtama. In I981 , 20X of Hartnony'o otUdcntn received 
atattvaid totalling $22Q,O00, Thp ability 6£ the cAllege to ittaii^^ain thio 
broad«?r rnn^e oi Btudenta * ia f to be in 'ji^opardy irooi aeveral torcea. 
.F.edttral aid leVi^l'n nroJ in doubt, and the ccilinfe on atate aid no louger 
reachtu highcx tfian Harmony'^ tuition rate. Harmony had kept tuition 
i/elatiyely low through the 1970o and had to roiae tuition a total of 
£rom^ 1980 to 1982* -A ' - ' 

i'ihc retention rrtten[or fitudf?nta iir approximately A0% . The college; io 
gradual ly incrcaaing ita tetandarda tor admifiaian, particAilar ly in the 

" bu 8 iocs a pfrogram ;^ 

Student lite i In about 1967 , Haru^ony officials noticcjd that the 

- Catholic hi'gh a'choole in the regiou> the major aourc^a of atudenta for the 
college, wu^re dwindlin;^, in ntzn and changing in ^ompoaitiori so that fewer 

. fltudenta w<jre likely to be available* They began a two-year proccoa of 
discuosion, and. conoulta'tioR 'with faculty , /atvidentfl , alumnae, and trustcca 
about thCpousibility of becoming coeducational* In 1969, before, any 
apparent looa of atudenta jin the residence program, * Harmony admitted ita 
firat.male atudeatfi. ' They now account for al?jout 40% oi>thc, rea idont 
atudenta* The^major accompanyingx changes were' incrcaacd athletic 
hctiviticfi and morc'male faculty tncmbcra and adminietratora* 

Caring for students as^ individuals and collectively is a strong theme 
of the college. During the' late 1960s and early 19708, when students 
nationally wore expressing concern about serious^ issues, H/irmony held open 
meetings with diverse- speakers and ^udienhc involvcmiint to allow fitudcfttfl 
to explore and*- understand their concerns'.^ When American hostages were 
taken in Iran and dts internal politics weje in di/'sarray, the staff 

J ra.cmbcfrs in the English as a Second Language program took it upon . 
themselves to contact each Iranian student individually to sec if they 
needed any a^^istance. Friendship and banter among individuals from all 
scftors of thV, college is apparent to a campus visitor. Several 



.respondent! -^^lires sed t^^ strong, iomniitment of the col lege: to ensure that 
stuc(ents 'ilv^^c prior infomation about the college. They conduct 

a student $urvey every " year to miike sure that recruiting publications and 
counselors have given new students an accurate pricture? of what they found 
ijaFtej: arriving. ; They are also cpmmitted to following throu&h^^ ^ past 

»i^j?omxsea to studen when progrfians change or, on a" cpuple o^ pcca&ions, . 
lire rftopp^^^^ curriculum. As npt6d above, academic advi,sirC& is 

■;^;--;^'^eticulous.'^r'';'' ' • .X^:' ' . ' 
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. * ' ^s ; Several respondents itidependently comineated that the general iafctitude 

" of thp.se 'at Harmony is th^t "we' re all in this together ."^ By that ,^ they 
meanV^that everyone shares a single top prioritj^—provi^^ students with 
a gopdV^education that will enable them not only to make a good living, but 
: to make a gbbd life, as-^ one respondent put it . ; As we shall sep, the staff 
appears to be looking and listening constantly for ways, to improve their 
edudatibnial ^^^a^^^ service' to students . • • ' 

Faculty ; Harmony enjoys great advantage' front its location, size, and 
style, it is able to attract highly talented faculty members, in part 
because the region's affluence and strong br ien tat ipn toward education 
bring such people to the area. Some are spouses of faculty members at ^ 
neighboring major research universities. All choose fiarmony becau&ia they - 
love to teUch, and because they prefer a small, intimate environment. 

V Some of the facility are members bf the founding brder. The personial 

characteristics that drew theitt to th order , and the values pf the order' 
expressed'through tjiem, are important themes in the life of the college. 
Their salaries are comparable to lay salaries, but an amount equivalent to 
the sum of their salaries ($97 ,00G in 1979) is returned to the,^j:bllege by 

^ the order as a ''living endowment .'V The lay faculty are said to^be equally 
dedicatedi to those yalu^^^ They|come to Harfcony to 

teach and to get put of the highly political envirpmaents characteristic 
of many larger colleges, not for prestige. 

Over half of the faculty (79% of the full-time teaching faculty) have 
doctorates * Harmony >a8^ a 60%' ceiling on the tenure rate, but it had only 
52% tenured in .1979 and 4],% in 1980 . Faculty salaries we;ce froz^en in the 
first half ^of 1975, but the college has tried for the past several years 
to bring them up. The inflation rate in the region is so high that it is 

'. nearly impossible to keep up with it, however. About 27% of • the full-time 
equivalent faculty are part-time, which affords * the college one kind of 
flexibility — as programs change, it is relatively easy to change faculty 
accordingly . Part-time faculty also provide diversity for small 

•departments. 

Another kind of flexibility arises from^ the faculty attitude toward 
. change. They, like others at Harmony , welcome any' change th 

improve their ability 'to serve students. When it becamie clear that th-e 
home economics program was no longer viable, for example, even the home 
ecbnomics faculty concurred in the decision. The general attitude in 
faculty meetings was described ^ one member as, "How could the^ 
administration cope with thi^ situation?" rather than focusing solely on 
. issues of faculty welfare. \ 

A new kind bf flexibility, recently established, is ^ ^^^^^ 
scholar program. Through this special fund. Harmony hopes to^^i^tract a 
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Beriee of nbte^^ from other univerBities in : the a 

•6burBe.:at;"Harmoiiy'«;;-/' •• ■ ' • : ■.'■':/'['■■ 

^ J the^^^b^ cloud on the horizon Ib that Bopie liberal arts; faculty ..^ 
J^^A^eijB some threat from the increaBing national V 

^ '^^ Whether that cloud 

wiil^becpm^ a storm remains to be Been, but^' it, seemB improbable, ^ ^ 

: - Administrator B , Harmony' b preBiden't must be a member of the f ounding 
prici^r;. The sister who served in that" capacity from 1956 thrcugli 1980 
^*)5t%tl lives on the campus, as do other sisters in the college, and still . 
a4^^Bes and assists primarily w^^ 

iiwpdiatel'yx characteristics, in addition to devotion to Harmony, 

are optimism, ihdustrioushess, and decisiveness. She is strongly 
convinced that it is i^^^ the positive and to plan on 

being successful iri collegiate endea with the expectation that this 

attitude plus hard work wil J, create self-fulfilling propheicies^ Her 
succes^^or is relatively young, but has had a good deal of educational 
administrative exper^^ service at Harapiiy . 3h served 

with the prior president f or seVeral months after hier appointment , and 
during that time she went ^to visit with each member of the/ goyerning board 
to discuss her priof ities and thieirs. Harmony has had some administrative 
turnover since she took office, and it is too soon to txy to characterize 
her adteinistration except to say that.it appears to be in the tradition of 
her predecessor. ' • ' f 

.The academic dean has served at Harmony for many yeats, and she too / 
is a sister in the order. Jler education as an academic administrator wa^^ 
excellent, and she appears to' know what to do with that education. Her^ 
1981 dean's report to the college includes a grelt deal of historical and 
comparative enrollment^datai, as well as information on status and ^changes 
in physical facilities, curriculum, student services, faculty, 
administration; and goals. - Appareiitly, she prepares the^e reports 
personally and uses the data to ensure that the college is on track in 
setting and achieving its goals. She determined, for ^example, that a 1 :20 
faculty-student ratio is necessary in order for a program, or the college 
as a whole, to be cost-effective. This guideline is /used to help assess 
A program viability. '■ .. .J / •-. , ' /'\ 

The dean seons to be equally skilled when it comes jto intuition and 
foresight. She is said to read everything and listen intently, , 
synthesizing what she learns to help determine needed program changes. 
Recently, she surveyed representatives of over 100 area businesses for 
their reactions to the utility of a proposed computer sci^ence program. 

The business office was staffed prior to 1975 with individuals who 
did not have specif ic training for the position. Then a former auditor 
for the college was hired as comptroller, serving until 19^81. In 1980,' 
Harmony hired a vice-president for business. His current priority is to 
establish a participative budget process. The comptroller\had initiated a 
number of budget control measures as well as a deferred payment plan7>.and ^ 
he seems to have centralized financial decisions more than some college 
members thought wise. The participative budget process is an attempt to 
re-open communication and shared decisionmaking regarding the budget. 

The development function was staffed on an ad hoc basis, if at all, 
before 1975. At that time a part-time prof essional development 
was hired who still serves in that .capacity . With a development budget of 
$40,000-50,000 annually, the college has raised over $1 millibti in each of 
the.past three years. 
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Harmony est abiiaHed itfl [admiBBio^B of^^ ItB curreat 

director ie an alumna who haB\^erved in admia?Bion^ Bince 1968. A b we have 
already noted, admlBSionBpeppl^ place very h^ priority on hpneBt 
recruitment, making Bure that they provide ai accurate picture of the . 
college to potential stud^ntB . ' ; t J ' ■ 

The director of continuing education playB ap important role at 
Harmony , with it B current emphaBiB pn^^^ e^^ part-time^enrollment . 

T he position wflB staffed for some ^ye^rsfe^ io 
1981 » Her successor places very high priority^ on student sa . 
with instruction. In her first semester pri job, she personally , 
visited four ciasses after hearing student one case, when 

a. prof essor had missed several classes , sher'^required him to schedule extra 
sessions. If she finds that student complaints are justified and are not 

Vso readily remedied, she doea not rehire/the professor. 

Respondents described a good deal pf informal exchange among 
administrators and between administratprs and faculty. The fact that< 
nearly all administrators, including an of f ice with 

their secretaries is indicative of ^ne close working reiations of the 
staffs as well as of the recent coMege growth which has ma die economical 
use of available space necessaryv/ « 

trustees . yin the past, rfaroiony had a Board of Trustees ,v composed 
mainly but not entirely of sisti^s, and a lay advisory Board of Regents. 
In the mid-197ps these groups js^ere combined to form a^overning board. 
Only when legal arrangements /require it does the BOjsr^ of Trustees jmeet 
separately. Regentd are es'^ecially important for tneir connections and 
personal financial ability/ and this change enables them to play a larger 
role in the college. The;i4 inane ial contributions and the leadership of 
the governing board are said to be excellent jT and to have improved in 
recent years. The chai/man of the Trustees and Governance^oard is the 

; Board chairman of, one 4f the largest business corporation^ in the United 
States.^', ■ ■ . ' 

Constituents , /f he community arid surrounding ^^^t^^ important 
to Harmony for thei4: potential students , potential employers of students , 
and, indreasingly,/ financial contributions^ Harmony is beginriing to . 
cultivate business people, ancf local leaders, and potential major donors " 
as friends of the college. The academic program is designed to be of 
service to people in the area, and college facilities are made available 
for community^ use. T 

Given tmat^ enrollment of four-year day students began as recently^as 
1951, and tdie stilt more recent 'development of the strong continuing 
education/program. Harmony's alumni list is small. Since many graduates 
have gone on to teaching, public service, ^rid homemaking, their potential 
for major contributions to the college is small. Nonetheless, Harmony has 
• a, growing alumni program. 

Acafdemic Programs 

If' one listed the changes in degrees offere4^at Harmony during the 
'/past tyenty years, it would give the impression that Harmony has uridergone 
/a great deal of program change. The impression would be deceptive because 
/each change has been deeply rooted in Harmony' s past practice and because 
/ each was initiated through a cautious toe-in-the-water process. In 
^ addition to formal periodic curriculum review, programs receive continuous 
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review for both their enrol Iment levels and for their content. The 
liberal arte core has been retained. Perhaps these measures accpunt for 
Lewis^ B* Mayhew's description of Harmony as "one of the few colleges that 
did not relinquish its traditional mission but tried sogg^ew ventures in 
a prudent and successful way*! (personal communication, PeWruary 1982) . 
The piirase that seems best to sum*up what Harmony has done in academic 
programs is "anticipatory adaptation.'* V > 

^In 1951) when the college added baccalaureate level, study, it built 
f toni^ the f iiie and liberal arts with a .strong teacher education' 
orientation. It eased into postbaccalaureate programs for teachers in 
1961. The. first business, program had operated, f of- a mumbex of years ■ ^ 

before its orientation was shifted from secretarial to management iflii967 , 
serving as an; important aspect of Harmony ' s attractiveness to the male 
students admitted two years later. Masters programs*begah in 1972 ' for 
teachers and business students. Each current masters program Was an 
extension of an existing undergraduate program. 

Meanwhile the evening division,^ b^ in 1955, served as a useful 
vehicle for subsequent development of postbaccalaureate programs.. 'It 
evolved into a continuing education degree program for adults who had 
completed the first two years of college study in l967--thu8 appealing to 
many community college graduates in the area. 

Building from its early history in education, business, home 
economics, and social service— and in accordance with one of the stated 
••Aims of the College'* — Harmony has remained career oriented. Interior 
design grew out of home economics, computer , science o^t of mathematics and 
business. A strong and perhaps unusual career development progran at 
Harmony requires all students to earn at least three credits thrpugh study 
br practice that relates directly to career^^^ortunities in tiheir field. 
* The criteria applied to program chang^™« peed, the capacity of the 
college to provide sufficient resources to^^p)rt the program, and 
cost-effectiveness. Need is substantiated through student ^demand, 
employment opportunities in the area, and assessment of what is offered by 
neighboring colleges. Harmony has dropped a number of its off-campus 
courses, 'h,ome economics, social welfare, . and environment/outdoor 
education, usually before they became entrenched in the institution 
through tenured faculty and other factor's' that make it difficult to pull 
out of an area. Harmony eriters each new program, however, with full 
determination to make a go of it^as well as full intention to let it go if 
things do not work out as planned*. They tend to start programs with a 
course or two and part-time temporary, or temporarily reassigned faculty. 

Planning 

We had the impression that Harmony engages in what we came to ^ call 
"organic strategic planning./' Strat^ic planning is a hot new topic in 
higher education, consisting primarily of achieving a simultaneous match ' 
among three key factors; mission, resources, and environment. Authors 
and consultants have sprung up all over the country "since about 1978 with 
systems for explaining and implementing a strategic planning process in a 
college or university . Their systiems seem artificial and superficial when 
compared with what Harmony has been doing all along, but the concept is 
the same—hence, the term organic strategic planning i 
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Keeping an ear to the ground for changes in the -environmen 
potential students and potential employeri; tof ' students seems to be an 
implicit part of everyone ',s job. description at Harmony. This is motivated 
hot by fear of decline, but by eagefrness to serve. • Yet each potentially 
change is tested against the mission of the college and its capacity to 
implement and sustain the change. We found hi particular formal planning 
process for this, but plenty, of evidence that it has happened, as outlined 
in the academic programs section. '^^x - , 

Vie wei;e puzzled for awhile in our attests to def ine what composed > 
the constant core around which all thia champs had occurred. Harmony . 
certainly did not tind its identity over the^"" long term in its status as a 
women's college— that changed. Perhapfe the core is pa^ly In its liberal 
;arts focus, which continues^ Most importantly, the cofl['lege has strayed 
centered on other aspects its mission, including a values orientation ^ 
in its curriculum and operations , dedication to serving the best interests 
of students, and providing plenty o-f individual and personal attention to 
iStudents..';; ;•• ; , ■ j'- V,.;... .-. ' " ' ' ■'^•■> ■ ■^■* 

Financial Situation > V » ' - 

... . ; ^ — ^, -•. 1 

- Harmony was selected*f or, this study because it experienced decline in 
total revenues between 1973 and 1976, as shown in figure IF. Thereaftier, ^ 
total .revenues, have increased in both current and constant dallars. Total* 
expenditures exceed§<^ total revenues in 1972, 1975, and 1976. .\ 

Operating bu^et . During the 1956-1^80 administration, the ^coVlege^ 
made a point of trying to balance the budget every year', and it ^us.ua^^lly 
succeeded. A 1981 >tocument; points out that *the college had no accumulated 
operating deficit at the time it was written. <> . 

Not only was th^re no crisis in Harmony ' s-iJ^sTT some respondenjt? were 
not even aware of any serious financial difficulty— unlike the otfier 
colleges in this study. During the 1973-76 period for which it was , 
-selected into the study, total expenditures exceed^ revenues by a larger 
sum, $100,000, only in 1975. Without a history of bperating def ici^, 
this proved to be tolerable. Except £&t a projected half-year salaWy 
free ze, which was not implemented. Harmony coped with declining ^evdnues ' 
that year largely outside the educational, and general budget, ^which is the 
area in whiph expenditure reductions would have been most obvious to the 
college community. Although in 1975 revenues were up only 5% frof the 
1972 level and total expenditures were up 9% from 1972, educational and > 
general expenditures were up 20% . Savings appear to have been achieved. in 
institutional support and auxiliary enterprises, while increased revenues 
from endowment began to build. Temporary financial problems seem to have 
occurred in part because of a drop in part-time enrollment, although 
tuition revenue continued to rise. The revenue components that did not 
rise at that time were gifts and endowment, and there was a temporary drop 
in grant funds for two years. ? 

The college^is said to have entered full participation in federal 
student aid programs relatively late, and so it has not received as much 
from that source as it might have. Harmony doe*s benefit from a state 
student aid program that provided $220,000 to its students in 1980. 
Student ^aid is a high priority for additional funding in the college, 
which has begun to seek foundation support for that purpose. *An ^ • 
additional advantage at Harmony is the contribution of sisters ' salaries 

from the order. . ^ 

■ ■ . ■ ■ • • '■ > ■ * • 
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Capital , The college campus 'inciudee 100 acres and 
most of t.heiii built bef pre 1970 .and many either recently renovated or ^ ; 
schedijled for renovation when f undsv are ayailable. Eyen.-in physical ^ 

''facifitie^ Harmony showjs evidence of what we have called anticipatory : 
adaptatidn—fesidence halls' built in 1966 are apartment- sty le^ a form that 
was not widely adopted until a decade or miore later -bu is highly ^ 
attractive to studente^. The 1956-80 president, refused to build or 
rerfovate facilities unti^l funds were in hand , although she apparently 
relented' in connection with the mid-1^60f re^sidence hall construction; ^ , 
Thd .^ollege still owes $750iolDO on 50-year »bonds ai:^% . Over $l'^mil lion 
was raiSed^and spent betweeB(^^ renovations. In the area 

sjof capital, equipment , the college recently received a $100,00.0 'grant f-or 
science equipment and minicomjputers for. instruction. $200,000 has been 
raised to modernize , the science^ f abilities . / 

J - Endowment value ten years ^ago wds $200,000. The enddwmeut is>now 
worth over $1.6 million, much of that increase coming in t]^e "past three 
:y^ars.^,- [ ' ^- ■ . ■\- _ .. ' '- ^ - • / 

Perceived financial condition . " Respondents general ly felt good' about 
the financial position x)f the po lle^e , but many expressed ^concern about 
recent tuition increases coupTed' with apparent decline; in available * 
financial aid. Collectively, the attitude seemed to be/cautious optimism 
about financial affairs. ,^ ^ . 

..\ ' ■ ' ' ; ' ■ ' ■ . : ... ' ' : ■• . ■ ' ' < ■ 

^ 'I- Commentary on Harmony College * . / 

.-^ ■ ■ • • ■ >> • . ' 

It is inappropriate to try tp .describe the' causes of decline ^t 
Harmony and the college' s responses. With the possible exception oiE a few 
top administrators, no^'oue perceived decline there. Any fipancial v 
difficulty caused by declining revenues ^as minor in iti^ effects on the 
college' and in its power as a stimulus for: response . - Rather , wh»t is of 
interest in Harmony • s experience if: what it implies about the^role of 
anticipator^, organic strategic decisions as possible preventive uie as ures 
for decline. . ■ . . ■ ' • ' ' ■■. . \- _ 

A college can make major academic changes that appea l to new. 
clientele while remaining true to its mission . During theb last fifteen / 
years. Harmony has offered its firH graduate progrms and itsy^ 
non-residential\baccalaureate degree program, in s^ven fields has gone 

into th^ fiel4ypf business management thorough the MBA degree with great 
success. It ^s expanded greatly its explicit and implicit 
career-oriented programs. The clientele* to" whom these changes aire 
designed to appeal is vastly different from the women undergraduates in " 
liberal arts who used to make up the student body. 

These changes have succeeded in'.part because college, personnel have 
t^xoven exceptionally able in^ determining what programs were ne^ded^in^ 
or^er to appeal to sets of potential students whom they had not t^ped. ' 
Equally important, perhaps, is the fact that the 6ollege attempted 
viiftually nothing with which it had not had some kind of prior history. 
This enabled participants in the changes to feel that they understood how 
the change fit with the overall mission of the college. It also enabled 
the- college to prof it from what participants had already learned about the 
4irectlon in which the college was moving. \, 
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> Th^ missibn of the^ college ijwas def in^^B^t iti terns , of its clientele^ 
or its programs, hiit in terms of 'its Values^ cornerstone pf V 

service to studerits. Although^^^.^s^^^^ is an exdrcise in 

^abstraction, the people of the ;(^^^ By aind understand thiem.- So " 

¥hey are real, though abstracfc|^^^^^^.l^ deinan4s ^ , n-^ 

flexibility and change in the ins^^^^^ order for. it to keep up with 

tHe changing needs of student^'! Yet Harmony , unlike a number of Other ... » . 
colleges, seems to h^ve redpotidfeid/^to^^^^^ t^ among studentii^ ior 

career ^preparation without hayiigr sight of anothet fundamental 
instit^uti^ vodatioiutl 3 ^ • v . 

edu(cktio(i; , but higher educatji^ has been tr€3itional ly understood* . ** 

. Investing energy and in^terest: in people>aii& theit relatidnships to . 
eat^h ^ther and the college mkvvfee the most import ant •^factor in ^uccessf ulC - 
institutional change^ ,/ It' s jtU^^ ^ ^ 

taking anyone in any capacat the permanent payroll without having' . 0 

;mad6.* every effort to impro^€(^^^:t^^ fox 
tliem. In f act, it was; herif .^^^ about angina logy with 

th^, Japanese philosophy of^^l^^ as extended family. According to 

hiiman development theory, people feel, valued tod accepted, they are 

%pxe ready to accept 0hap^ge?'in thei^^^^ 

According to interest grplip t^^ own^ 
interests} especially whed those intei^ests* are thtfeatenetj by change 
Typically, that means, that change is ^ff icult to achieve in ati 
organization. But when the organizat»n'6 decisions are consistently 
based on the interests that attractedfpeoJ)le tt) participate i^r 
wjE^en they are broadly defined and applied with compassion,, the group is . 
Unified, not divided, when change is desirable for the organization. 

Vitally impbrtant at Harmony as parXof' this caritig for people is the 
JEact that people* listen; to one another and /seek buj; of)inions about how 
thi^ngs' are going ait^ what change/ are -needed to make them better. This 
can have .fj^l J^pact. ^It-^ ^ feel that they are- important in the 

brganization, that as individuals they can^ contribute to iisAw^lfare, and 
.it provides cprttinuous*evaluative( feedback which a^ows the organiz-^tion 
to check itself early if i£ start^ -dovm ai^^'unproductive^ath or to 
identify' areas that ^ave been pvetlooke 

Strategic planning dbes niyt require formal models^ and systWik of 
interaction . Perhaps in a college whose personnel^ are not orie^eA toward 
the environment and toward adhieving a better^fi the institution with 
the'environment, a formal, structured strategic planning prbcesis is 
necessary at first— a kind of behayior modification, program to get them** 
started in the right direction and Ippking at the right data. As the 

' proc^sfe is repeated time a£jter time, they may internalize what it means 
and become free of the structure i^ithout forgetting what they learned. 
Then they are- in a position to' be sufficiently creative and siBnsitive to 
^accomplish the appaten^ aims of -strategic planning. But ' if the 
environment rarely prc^vides strong signals, and if existing signals come 
at unexpected places aiyi times, .^st^jidard procedures are unlikely to pick 
them up. So until participants, have incorporated the meanirig of ^ 
aT6 doing and why, "until they have. fine-tuned their personal capacities to 
seek out and read subtle signals, th^ may not find formal systems of ' , 

, strategic planning^partiCularly helpful. . / ^ 
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, Table, IF,. Harmony College 
REPORTED REVENUES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Tuition 
h Fees 




Grants i , 
Contract's 



Endowment 
Income* 



Gifts 



72 


1,067,922 


6,783 


26,249 


. 7,131 


165,798 
''131,292 


73 


1,200,858 . 


7,474.; 


30,241 


6,800 


74 


1,321,788 


5,000 


8,153 


11,083 


. 164,986 


75 • 


1,275,596 


' 0 


5.237 


13,283 


167,788 


76 


1,333,087 


0. ' 


25,0'65 


13,871 


136,597 


77 


1,515,021 


OV 


88,''531 


. 19,9-28 


186,907 


78 


1,845,165 


0- 


61,322 


24,990 . 
35,244 A 


143,621 


79 


2,143,168 


0 ' 


^57vt)93 


168,132 


80 


2,614,833 


0' 


78,655 


' !^ 


609,197 



Other J., 
Revenue 

445,191' 

430,668 

453,769 

348,8,90 

419,856 

499,117' 

560,732 

633,043 

771,849 



Total 
Revenue 

1,719,074 

1,807,333 ' 

1,964,779, 

1,810,79,4 

1,928,476 

2,309.504" 

2,635,830 

3',036;680 

4,11>,446' 



REPORTED EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Yr,Instr.uct i Sponsored* Public Op. &Malnt. Ins,titut. Scholar i Academic Student Student 
Dept. Res. Research Service Phy. Plant Support . Fellowshp Support Services Aid&Grants 



Total EiG Total 
, Expenditure Expenditure 



72 


716,383 


35,073 


0 


132,136 


' 353,880 


NA 


NA 


7.3 


712,440 


33,481 


0 


142,819, 


430,242 


NA : 


NA 


74 


669,277 


8,153 


. 0 


161,775 


432,411 


' NA 


NA 


75 


715,083 . 


548 


140,713 


197,138 


293^,603 


51,258 


89,358 


76 


725,580 


307 


0 


226,524 


274,126 


61,921 


,152,378 
, 166,299 


77 


785,635 


0' 


' 0 


289,827 


344,122 


82,167 


78 


894,101 


0 


0 


381,967 


386,929 


115,241 


182,251 


79 


1,080,187 


0 


0 


515,306 


453,438 


1281948 


200,078 


80 


-1,25?.,0.11 


0. 


0 


870,374 


555,623 


115,188 


245,159 



NA 


122,847 


1,339,652 


1,743,336 


,. NA , 


113,130 


l,4l7,95>' 


1,790,605 


NA 


132,413 


1, 393,702' 


1,816,007 


122;688 


. na' 


1,610,389 


1,916,421 


165,013 


NA 


1,605,849 • 


1,936,734 


177,876 


NA 


. 1,845,926 


2,225,337 


214,784 


NA 


2, 175,273 . 


2,57.1,701 


250,|i6l 


NA 


2,628,418 


3,095,007 


326,^92 


NA 


. 3,369,447 


3,979,362 
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Table 2F. Harmony College 



;iREVENUES OF TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year 


'Hultlon 


AAppro- 


ZGrants & 


/lEndowmcnt 




ft Fees 


priatlons 


Contracts 


Income 


72 


62.1 


.4 


1.5 




73 


66.4' . 


.4 


1.7, '• 


.4 . 


74 


67,3 


•3 


.4 


.6 


75 


70.4 


0.0 


.3 


.7 


76 


. 69.1 , 


, :0.o 


1.3 • 


r .7 


77 


65.6 


'0.0 


, 3.8 


.9 


73' 


70.0 


^^0.0 


2.3 . 


.9 


79 


70.6 • 


0.0 


i.r 


1.2 


8^ 


• 63.6 


0.0 


1.9 


.9 


*- 

X 


♦ 

'54.0 


Ll 


5.1 


2.5 ■ 



XCifts mother 
Revenue 

9.6 25.9 

7.3 23.8 

.8.4 23.r 

9.3 19.3 

7.1 21.8 ' 

8.1 21.6 . 

: 5.4 21.3' 

5.5 20.8 
14.8 



11.0 26.4 



^EXPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year 


instruct 


^Sponsored 


^Public Wp.iMalnt. 


Hnstitut. 


XScholar i 


SIAcadcralc 


ZStudent 


JiStudent 


ZTotal m 




&Dept.Res. 


Research. 


Service 


Phy. Plant 


Support 


fellowship 


Support 


Services 


Aid&Grants 


Expenditure 


72 


41.1 


2.0 


0.0 


7.6 


20.3 , 




NA 


NA 


7,0 ■ 


'76.8' 


73 


39.8 


1.9 


0.0 


8.0 


24.0. 


M 


, . NA 


NA 


6.3 


79.2 


74 


36.9 


.4 


0.0 


8.9 


23.8 


NA 


NA 


NA . 


7.3 


76.7 


75 


37.; 


.0 


7.3 


10.3 


15.3 


2.7 


4.7 


6.4 


NA 


•84.0 ■ 
82.9 


76 


37.5 


.0 


0.0 ' 


11.7 


: 14.2 


3.2 


7.4 


8.5 


NA 


77 


35.3 


o'.o 


0.0 


' 13.0 


^15.5 


3.7 


7,. 5 


8.0 


NA 


, 83.0 


78 


34.8 


0.0 


0.0 


14.9 


15.0 


4.5 


7.1 


8.4 


NA 


. 84.6 , 


79 


34.9 


0.0 


• 0.0 


16.6 


14.7 


4.2 


6.5 


8.1 • 


NA 


84.9 


80 


31.6 


0.0 


0.0 


21.9 


14.0 


2.9 


6.2 


8.2 


NA 


84.7 


*- 

X 


32.0 


0.3 


017 


9.3 


16.0 


9.6 


5.3' ■ 


■ 7.1 


10.1 


76.3 



*- Is the mean value for these, nine years in a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that, like this one, 
^ experienced rapid revenue decline froin 1973 to 1976. 
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Table 3F. Harmony College , , 

Four selected Student ' PTE ratios for college 
For 1971-72 to ^1979-80 



■REVENUES 




EXPENDITURES 


; ' ■ 




Tuition & Fees/FTE 


Instruct ion/PTE 


Scholarships/PTE 


Student Services/PTE 


PTE 






NA 


NA 


622 


■ * $2,027.28 ' 


$1,926.50 


■^■v'';'' :NA' 


. V ' NA 


652 


i. $1,915.31 


$1,073.70' ; 


$ 76.96 


$184.22 


666 


. $^ 


$1,195.35 


$102.01 . ' 


$271.85 ■ 


' 607 


;$lv949.83 . 


$1,011.11 


$105.75 


' $228..93 


777 


■ 0 $2,269.58 


■ $1,099.76 


$141.75 


$264.19 


■ 813 


V $2';39i;93 . 


$1,205.57 V 


$143.92 


, $279.53 


896 


. ;, ' $2,,m58 . 


$1,194.88 


, $109.49 , 

i 


S309.97 


1,052 
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Table 4F. Harmony College 



Rtvtnut Data t97l'7£ to. 1979-dO 
<Valut/ Indtx baitd on 1971-72, XChingt) 



, ■ • ■■ . 


1 ,.■.■•«. 
■* ■ ■ 

. tuition 
Rcvtnut 


Gifts 
Rcvtnut 


Endouicnt 
Revenue 


> 

Total 
,Rtvtiyjt 


1971-72 


*1J67,922 ' 
100.0 


♦165,798 

100.0 


♦7,131 
100.0 ,,y 


♦1,719,074 
lOO.tf' 


1972-73 


« 1,200, 658 
112.4 12. 4X 


♦131,292 
79.2 -20. ex 


♦1^,800 
95.4 -4.6X 


♦1,807,333 
105.1 5. IX 


1973-74 

. w 


♦1,321,788 
123.8 tO.lX/ 


♦164,986 
99.5 25.7X 


♦11,083 
155.4 63. OX 


♦1,964,779 
114.3 6.7X 


1974-75 


♦1,275,596 
119.4 -3.5X 


♦167,788 
101.2 1.7X 


♦13,263 
186.3 19.9X 


♦1,810,794 
105.3 -7.8X 


1975-76 


♦1,333,087 
124.6 4.5X 


♦136,597 
62.4 -18,6X 


♦13,871 
.194.5 4.4X 


♦1,928, 476 

'112.2 615X 


1976-77 


♦1,515,021 
141 «9. 13. 6X 


♦166«907 
112.7 36.eX 


♦19,928 
279.5, 43.7X 


♦2,309,504 
134.3 19.8X 


> • 

)97?-?8 


♦1,845,165 
172.8 21 .ex , 


♦143,621''' 
66.6 -23. 2X 


♦24,990 
350.4 ^25.4X 


♦2,635,830 
153.3 14. IX 


1978-79 


♦2,143,168 
200.7 16. 2X 


♦168,13^ 

101.4 , 17. IX 

■ ' 


♦35,244 
494.2 41.0X 


♦3,j036,680 
176.6 15.2X 


1979-80 


♦2,614,633 
244.9 22. OX 


♦609,i97 
367.4 f262.3X 


♦36,912 
517.6 4.7X 

• , f 


♦4,111,446 
239.2 35. 4X 


• ■ ■ ■ 


' 1 > ■ 


ft' ■ ■ ' 


"■, ; ■ ■ .-."ft*"- " ' 



Total 
TOTFTE 



622 
100. 0 

652 

104.6 4.8X 
666 

107.1, 2.1X 
607 

97.6 -8.9X 

777 ■ 

124.9 28.0X' 

' 013 

130.7 4.6X 
696 

144.1 t0.2X 

i,052 

169.1 17.4X 
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Table 5F. Harmony College- 

' Exptndlturt Dit» t97t-72 to 1979-eO I 
^ , <Vilut, Indtx baud on 197i-72, ^iChtngt) 



SchoUrihipi*. 

Grants Exp EiG Exp ^ Totil Exp " 

lOO.O i 100.0 too.o , 

V/*0 ♦1,417,953 11,790,605 

.0 .oy. I0S.8 5.ex 162.7 2.7X 

♦0 #1,393,702 ♦1,816,007 

.0 .OX 104.0 -t.7X - 104:2^^^^^^^^ « 

♦91,296 ♦1,610,369 ♦1,916,421 

.0 /■ .OX 120.2 15.SX 109.9 5.5X 

♦61,921 ♦1,605,649 ♦1,936,734 

.0 ' 20.eX 119.9 -.3X 11 1.1 I.IX 

♦62,167 ♦1,645,926 ♦2,225,337 

.0 32. 7X 137.6 15. OX 127.6 1|,9X 

♦115.241 ♦2,175,273 ♦2,571,701 

.0 40^3X 162.4 17.eX 147.5 15. 6X 

♦ 128,.946 ♦2,628,416 ' ♦3,095,007 

.0 11. 9X 196.2^ 20.8X 177.5 20.3X 

♦115,188 ^3,369,447 ^3,979,362 

.0 -10. 7X 251.5 26, 2X 228.3 26. 6X 
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Table 6F, Harmony College 



Endowmtnt Ditr 1971-72 to t 979-60 
<V«luc< tndcM bwtd on 1971*72, m«ngt> 



Book V«lUtt HaHtii Valut Book Valut Ha^ktt Valut 



Btfl GMr Btg of Vr End oMr End of Yr Yitld 

*^07.43l ' »I99,422 ♦236,370 ♦227|*II 18,450 

100.0 100.0 100.0 tftO.O , 100.0 

'*;i36.370 ' t227,6ll «2tl,724, «2IB,990 f9,4tj6 

113.9 13.9X 1)4.1 )4.tX 69.6 -)0,4X 96.0 -4. OX 1)1.7 t1.7X 

■' . to ' ♦262,665 tO »)6,756 

102.1, -IO|P .0 HOO.OX 1)9.6 33.S» .0 -100. OX ^196^6 77. 9X 

♦8d2*66V »257,e94 ♦332,529 ♦343,601 ♦14,609 

136.3 129.3 .OX 140.7 17.6X 151.0 .OX 173,3 -li.BX 

. laas.SS) . ♦343,60) ^434, 00) ♦493,632 ' ♦)6,9,9) 

160.3 )7.6X 172.3 33.2X 1B3.6 3D.5X , 216.9'* 43. 7X 20). 1 t6.0X 

t434.00t ♦493,632 $544,337 ♦601,629 ♦22,4d9 

209.;$ )0.$X ^ 247.5 43.7X 230.3 25. 4X 264.3 21. 9X 266.6 32.7X 

iisA^M ♦601,629 ♦647,742 ♦646,261 ♦24,990 

262.4 >S.4X 301.7 2I.9X 274.0 19. OX 264.6 7.dX ' 296.4 11. IX 

♦&47474J ♦646,26) ♦662,070 , , ♦676,466 ♦47,149 

312.3 t9.0X 325.1 7.6X 260.1 2.^ 297.2 4.4X 559.3 66.7X 

*Ui,m ♦676,466' ♦676,256 ♦691,000 $49,226 

319.2 2.)X 339.2 4.4X 266.1 2:iX 303.6 2.1X 563.9 4.4X 
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Table 7F«' Harmony College- 



Physical PUnt Indftb,ttdntss Data t97l-72/to 1979-60 
CValuft/ Indt>i bas^d on l97t-72, ^Changs) 




Balance Owtd 
Bcq of Vr 



Addlilonaj 
Borrowtd 



Nads 



Balinct Okisd 



Int«rtft 

Paynitnts 



t97t-72 

1 


♦1,029,000 
100.0 


100,0 


♦0 


♦23,000 

too^o • 




1 




1972-73 


♦(,006,000 . 
97.8 ,-2.25{ 




t 

■ ♦o 
.ay. 


-♦26,000 
113,0 13. OK 

fi 

• ... ■ 


J 


i •■ ■ 

• ■ ■* ■ 




1973-74 


♦980,000 
'95.2 -2.6y. .. 


' ,0 


♦0 

.0J4 


M27,000 
117.4 3.8K 






1974-75 


t 

♦953,000 
92.6 '2,^?. 


« .0 


♦0 

.0^ 


♦27,000 
117.4 .OK 


♦926,000 

100.0 


■9 ♦O 
100.0 


1975-76 


♦926,000 
90.0 -2.8Ji 


.0 


♦0 


♦24,000 
,104,3 -11. IK 


' ♦902; OOO 
97.4 ' -2.6K 


♦26.925 

'.0 .OK 


1976-77 


♦902,000 
87.7 -2.6« 


.0 


♦0 

.0^ 


♦27,000 
117.4 ^12.5K 


^875, 000 
94.5 -3. OK 


,♦26,304 
.0 -2.3K 


1977-70 


♦875,000 ' 

85.0 y 


,0 


♦0 

.OK 


♦27,000 
117,4 .OK 


♦848,000 
91.6 -3. IK 


♦25,509 
.0 -3. OK 


I978r79 


.-■■■'■>■ ♦846,000' . 


,0 


♦0 

, .OK 


♦27,000 

* 111^.4 : -OK 


♦821,000 
88.7 -3.2K 


♦24,714 
.0 \ -3,1K 


1979-80 


'l 

♦821,000 
.79.8 -3.2X 


.0 


♦0 

.ok: 


♦26,000 
121.7 3.7K 


♦793,000 
8$.6 ^3.4K ' 


♦41,050 
.0 66. IK 
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PROFILE 



PRAIRIE COLLEGE 



Location: Small town, Midwest 

Type: . ■ • Liberal Arts I, Independent 

19QQ_enrollment: : 976 FTE 

Dat^ founde<i: 1837 , / 



1981 cost: $7 ,700 (tuition, room, and board) 

. About 2/3 d£ students on fixiancial aid 



The Story of Prairie Collei^e 

Prairie is one o£ two highly selective colleges in this study, , 
located on 60 acres in a small town and agricultural are^l70 miles j^rom a 
major city. During most of its long hiflfe(;ory. Prairie has been kno^n not 
only for its strong liberal arts education, but, also for its members' 
support of human rights and for its relationships with noted literary ^ 
figures. In recent years the people at Prairie have explicitly rejected 
"creeping careerism/* choosing instead to reaffirm and reinvigorate the 
liberal arts curriculum, even if that meant lower enrollments than a more 
vocationally oriented curriculum might attract. 

Branch campuses . The college offers two European programs in 
connection with universities there, where students may spend a year abroad 
in study. It has no other campuses, nor does it offer courses elsewhete. 
It does have a number of cooperative programs through which students may 
study at major research centers and universities and in nine foreign ^ 
countries. — 

Competition . The major alternative choice for. Prairie applicants is 
the flagship university of the' state. In addition, they consider a large 
number of other small private liberal arts colleges in the Midwest. Price 
ia the primary attraction of the state university, while highly intangible 
and little-understood factors account fpr student choice among the ^ 
colleges that are similar to Prairie. One respondent noted that 
competition in that sector had increased between 1969 and 1975, with the 
creation of 25,000 new places in .selective liberal arts colleges 
nationally — either through expansioib^or through new institutions. 



Enrollments and Students 

Prairie grew steadily from 900 students in 19^9 to about 1 ,400 in 
1970 (figure IG). From that peak it began to shrilik just as stea4ily and 
at about the same rate as it had grown, to 976 fullrtime equivalent (FTE) 
students by 1980. Part-time students have never been a significant factor 
in 'Prairie* 8 enrollment. 
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StudentB , About two-tliirdB of\ Prairie's etudents ar'e in-etatei many 
of them from suburbs of. the nearest major city. A 1976 document reported 
tjliat total financial^ aid to^tudent's atood at $1.6 million, $6500000 of 
Vhich was from institutipnal solirces. Prairie now offers Presidential 
Scholarships, , of $2,000, based' on ability, State^f inancial aid to half of 
Prairie's students totaled $675,000 in 1977 • 

/Admissions standards may have dipped slightly in the early 19708, but 
soiectivity at prairie is said to have *'f luctuated around a high meati'* 
throughout its lilstory* Faculty believe that current students are as able 
qs any' Prairie has had. Student retention at 'Prairie is higher than that 
of any other college in its regional association. About AOZ of the 
litudents go immediately on to graduate school after studying at Prairie^ 
Eighty percent have done graduate;work withir\ five yeara of graduation. 

The rate of enrollment for international students has risen ^ 
noticeably since 1978, standing now at 9% of the student body, through 
informal peer recruiting rather t^ian by explicit efforts of the admissions 
office. The international students are bright .and typically do not have 
language problems that interfere with their ability to participate fully 
in the college. Many of the faculty are enthusiastic about this 
development » but some are nonetheless interested in ensuring that the 
college maintains a proper balance of American and international students. 

Student life . In 197A, acknowledging the increasing student concern 
about postrgraduate employment. Prairie established a career planning 
center which has helped students discover their own interests and how they 
might find suitably employment* Students seem to be serious about thei«»* 
studies, involved in .campus : governance, and active in intramural and 
inter-col leg rat'e sports. One respondent noted that there is no 
adversarial relation between students and staff- — "they know we're working 
for them.** 



Faculty. Administrators, and Others 

' i ' ' ' 

t Faculty . About 90% of the faculty hold doctorates. Noting the 
t r ong' |t each ing orientation of the faculty, one respondent commented 
tongue in cheek that **we must have been improperly socialized in graduate 
s^phool.*' Nearly all faculty aire full-time. In recent years, scholarship 
hfts ^xec^'ived greater eaphasis as. a component in tenure and promotion 
deoMionfif. Support for faculty travel and access to ^secretaries have 
iiipreased. The college offers faculty sabbaticals. 

« In the mid-1970s, with three-fourths of the faculty tenured, and 
neai;ly 60%>,of them in the upper two ranks. Prairie initialed an early 
retirement /program and increased the probationary periodtfjor junior 
faculty from six years to eight. The tenure -rate has dropped somewhat 
sinci& then. The college has not cut back the fficulty, but replacing 
departed faculty is said to'have been delayed on occasion and more offen 
done it junior levels. 

During the 19608, faculty qualifications and faculty salaries seem to 
have been higK on the president's priority list. By 1970 , salaries at 
Prairie.\ were among the highest in its regional association. In 1972 there 
•was som^s reduction in retirement benefits. In 1973 faculty salaries were 
frozen, -Ifollow^d by a year of token increases* Salaries have since 
climbed. back to the mid-point of the regional association, averaging 
$21,50P'^< |tt 4981^^^^^^^ fringe benefits increased'. 



The faculty ae a group io £ulj.y dedicated to liberal learning. They 
support ed^-perhape led— -in the re4e<jication of the. college to the liberal 
arte in 1974, Some feel so strongly about this that'' there are reportedly 
continuing debates about whether accounting and education have a rightful 
role tin the curriculum, 

Administrators . Prairie's president from 1949 to 1973 is credited 
with restoring the college to the national, reputation it enjoyed early in 
this century. Ho is said to have'been a man of viaion, fatherly (some 
said '^autocratic*') in hio leadership style. By the ehd of t^le 19608, his 
vision was that the college would grow to 1,800 studentp, aiid he began 
construction of facilities to accommodate that many students, using 
borrowed funds. He is said to have disliked fund-raising himself, but he 
is credited with promoting the solicitation of deferred gifts. He also 
began to travel a great deal in connection with his roles in/national 
higher education associations — to the extent that finally in 1972 members 
of the college gathered and asked him to curtail his travels,, They had 
begun to feel that there was no one at the helm. He responded to this * 
request, but in 1973 he died, / ? ^ 

- A recentl/ rifetired, much beloved academic dean was recalled as acting 
president wHil^ the college searched ^or a new president. The trusteep 
had noted a $480,000 deficit in 1972 with alarm, and they werd not ^ 
comforted by the $250,000 deficit in 1973.' They found a president who was 
a liberal arts scholar, a faculty member whp happened to have played 
important roles in a number of fund-raising efforts at other institutions. 
This president, who resigned in 1982 to join the faculty at a nearby major 
university, is also described as an ^exceptionally able communicator who is 
easy to talk to and highly accessible to members of the college community. 

Since 1974, a number of administrative areas have increased in 
personnel and/or budgets: development, admissions, public relations, 
grounds, accounting, and the library. The areas which liave received 
particular emphasis and are credi^ted with important improvements are 
admissions, financial affairs, and development. The changes are 
characterized generally as increases in the professionalista of the 
incumbents, thejmr predecessors having had significantly less training and 
experience in the functions they were asked to perform, / 

The admission^ office, like many others iri^ similar colleges, had been 
staffed with young people who were thought to ^ielate well with prospective 
students. There was high turnover in these positions. Both in the 
admissions office and in the colliege at large, the attitude tpward 
potential students remained one of selection, rather than recrXiitment , 
until the office was restructured and res taf fed in 1980, 

The new admissions director has staffed the o'ffice with professional 
admissions counselors, and he has seen to it that they can answer 
questions for students and parents accurately and fluickly. For example, 
counselors can immediately calculate an estimate of expected parental 
financial contributions. Financial aid is now part^of the admissions 
office. Publications and information processing have been improved, 
» Chief business officers are said to have been successively^better in 
the past fifteen years. Some years ago, the accounting system was 
Apparently so complex as tW^be useless in providing management feedback. 
Now, however, the chief . business officer is well-qualified and 
well-organized. His dissertation di^alt with financial health in small 
private colleges, and he analyzes financial data at Prairie to assist in 
management decisionmaking, 
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^ The development ofjEico at Prairie hao been incrc^asodi and io now Iqd 
l)y a graduate who was a successful de>)elopment officer at a major private 
jUniveraity. The president himself has played a major role in 
•fund-raittingl Successes in^this area during his administration have been 
cry important in relieving the pressure to keep enrollments and tuition 
r^enues unrealistically high« 

TruBtocs . During the previous administration, trustees are said to 
have been good, concerned people who were kept in the dark about the true 
finlincial condition of the college. They were loyal and dedicated to the 
college, but played little role in management and fund-raising. The new 
president explained the situation to them as he saw it in 197A» and the 
trpisrtees assisted in a successful capital campaign^ They are said to be- 
increasingly involved in supporting the college both by their leadership 
and* financially. 

Constituents . Ptairie and its community seem to have a cordial, but 
not close, relationshijf>. Many ypars ago. Prairie was closely involved 
with its' region, particularly through its church affiliation (although 
church control of the college ended in 1870) and its programs in debate^ 
theater, and, other public events . These activities receded, as^'did 
Prairie's relationship with the church and the locale. Some efforts are 
npw underway to become more active in community relations^ 

Alumni were not • developed as a constituenpy at Prairie until the 
1970s. Annual giving has more than doubled in recent years, but has 
reached a plateau. Prairie adminis|:rators learned through the capital 
campaign and annual giving program what they believe to be the ability of 
alumni tp igive to the college, and they do look to this constituency for 
untapped- major gift potential^ 

■ Academic ! Programs 

Curri^tulum changes at Prairie havp not taken the form of added and 
deleted jirograms, except for the reinstallation of classic^ studies in 
1976. This does not mfean, howeyer, that thtet curriculum has not come in 
for a gdbd^ideai of attention in the past decade. , 

By tK*^ early 1970s, Prairie had incorporated computer science in the 
mathemata'iSis department , and it has included computer literacy as a 
requiredV;$kill for all students since 1976. In 1973, Prairie decided to 
offer th^vf irst year curriculum for medical students in conjunction with a 
major medjLt:al school in the region. This relationship has benefited 
Prairie students who also take the classes, and some of them have been 
accept ed^ at the medical school. As a result of major curriculum and 
mission reassessment during 1974, Prairie's commitment to general 
education^ w&s renewed, values seminars were established, and a 
multi-disciplinary core course for all freshmen was developed with the 
help of ^^undation grants. Some of these changes had the dual effect of 
revitalizing the meaning of liberal education at Prairie and fostering the 
sense of . cojoomunity that arises from shared experiences. 

Unlikj^ many other colleges in the early 1970s, Prairie did not reduce 
its general education requirements, including the need for foreign 
languages. A 1978 curriculum decision reaffirmed those, specifying the 
proficiencies and course distribution required of all graduates. By 1980, 
the twin themes of internationalism and inter-disciplinary studies were 
emerging throughout the curriculum. 
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In oumDmry, Prairie's rOBponse to tho forces that moved many liberal 
a^rt 8 colleges away from their traditional mission in the 1970s was t6 ride 
them out, rather than roll with them. They did not do so with blinders 
on I however. They took steps to acknowledge and deal with students^ 
vocational interests both by establishing the career planning center and 
by articulating more clearly how a Prairie education suited its graduates 
for careers. They sought to enliven the curriculum with freshman 
multi-disciplinary courses. They also recognized that thio direction 
implied probable enrollment stabililty or decline, and planned 
accordingly. 



Planninjt « ■ i 

The acting president in 1973 initiated a long-range planning process 
with widespread college participation which began with the arrival of the 
new president, who served on the steering committee. The final report of 
the committqe shows that they felt they'had a choice between size and 
mission-- that choosing to continue with "pure'* liberal arts meant risking 
continued decline in enrollments. They chose to take/that risk, and in 
their further deliberations they l^id the groundwork for trying to 
minimize its effects. Admissions improvement,, alumni relations, career 
planning, freshman multi-disciplinary courses, and a number of other areas 
were suggested. 



Financial Situation 

In constant dollars. Prairie's total revenues declined from 1973 
through 19/5 i levellled through 1978, and dipped down in 1979, as shown in 
figure 3G. In three years, 1972, 1973, and 1974, total expenditures 
exceeded total revenues, but for the remainder of the decade total 
expenditures werejcept at or below total revenues. The"^ savings appear to 
have been achifl^ved primarily through reducing expenditures in the area of 
Jinstitutional /support. 

Operating budget . Toward the end of the 1949-73 president's term, 
the adminis^rAtion recognized a budget problem but was optimistic that it 
would be s'olved. But in 1974, the college had had 13 years of deficits, 
totalling $3.5 million. $4 million had been borrowed from endowment since 
the 1930s. The extent of the problem was not widely known within the 
college, which is said to have been helpful in keeping morale at a 
reasonably high level and forestalling a sense^ of panic about recovery. 

Throughout its recent history. Prairie's budget has placed high 
priority on faculty salaries. Th^ major enduring savings have been 
achieved in the area q£ institutional support — changing the structure of 
staffing in student health and using student office help, for example. 
Management of auxiliary enterprises has been superb, according to one 
respondent, keeping costs in those areas low. 

On the income side. Prairie has benefited from a program of state aid 
to private institutions, as well as state. aid to students. Institutional 
aid amounted to $125,000 in 1982. During the early 1970s tuition 
increases were kept as low as possible, then accelerated in the late 
1970s. The increase for 1983 is greater than the projected rate of 
intlatibn. The college has gradually increased its tuition hikes during 
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thti paot couplo o£ year0» and administrator 0 have bcon ploaoantly 
surprised by the apparent toleranco o£ studonto for'theta Incroasos. 

Capiat al > With a goal of X ,800 students, Prairie overbuilt during the 
late 1960a and early 1970s, A single new building doubled the existing 
clnoeroom and office space* As a consequence, Prairie ie now saddled with 
.$;iQ; million itt capital debt and annual payments of $500,000. In 1979 the 
college took advantage of a new tax-exempt bond provision to consolidate 
its debts on physical plant and reduce its net payments. It issued bonds 
for $6 million at 7X\ reinvesting the major portion of the principal at 
9.5X. 

Prairie sold sbme endowment properties during the 1970s, one of which 
had had unexpected and highly negative public^ relations value. These 
sales also shifted the endowment away from a relatively high investment in 
real estate* Throe very old buildings on the campus ''were unusable in 
'^their current condition but had historic and symbolic value. The college 
was able to sell one of them for $1 to a developer who has restored it and 
^turned it into private residences. Prairie restored one of the other two ^ 
and is in the midst of deciding what to do about the third. Endowment 
value in 1972 was $12 million, and it grew to $19.2 million by 1980. 

The maintenance program was cut back severely in the early 1970s, but 
has since been restored little by little^o that deferred maintenance will 
not bec&me a financial or aesthetic problem. The' 1974-82 adtainistratidn 
has also made a special point of investing in the campus library. 

The president announced a $12 million three and one half-year capital 
campaign in 1975. The campaign raised $13 million by 1979, some 30% in 
realized bequests arranged for under the previous administration, 
including a single bequest of $2 million from an alumnus and trustee. 

Commentary on Prairie's Experience 



Causes of College Problems 

Like nearly every small liberal arts college in the 19708, Prairie 
suiEfered from changing student interests that became highly vocational. 
However, Prairie's major problems were not external to the institution. 

More critical thau enrollment decline relative to college history was 
enrollment decline relative to future targets. Anticipating 1,800 
students, the college overbuilt without a capital campaign to mitigate the 
effects of overbuilding on future budgets. The college was inactive and 
ineffective in its admissions program* until recently , which exacerbated 
the problems that resulted from what had been a heavy planning emphasis on 
tuition revenues prior to 197A. 

College Response to Decline - > . 

Prairie's administrators and faculty have accepted and planned for 
lower enrollment levels to a degree found in few other cases in this 
study, but without stagnation or complacency. They seem to have resolved 
to become smaller and better. 

This response has been motivated by deciding to continue the 
dedication of the college to the liberal arts. Faculty salaries , library 
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iro0ourceti/dbllity**-ba8o(l ficholariihl|>0| and othW expauiiafl that nte cmttal 
to achieving that miasion have been protected from budget cuta» while 
significant savings have been achieved in other ^areas and firm budget 
controls initiated. Prairie also built its admii^sions officei chsnged its 
orientation from selection to recruitment, and to^k steps to improve its 
academic-career articulation for students « 

Relieving college dependence on tuition revenue has been critical* 
It was done through increasing gifts, completing a capital campaign, 
refinancing oftd debts, and building the endowment. In the process, 
FraiK^c has built relationships with external constituents of the college. 

The Lessons in Prairie's Experience ^ ^ 

♦ CoUoRos n e ed to be oxcoedi^ njftly cflu^ i ons about the ext ent t|^ which 
thev mortRgRe their own future . The forces that acted to reduce' Prairie' s 
efirollments, unlike the demographic projections that are now affecting so 
many colleges, were largely unforeseeable. The end of the draft, economic 
recession, *and student vocationalism could not have been known when 
Prairie was planning its new buildings. So it may be unfair to, fault the 
administration for its optimism. What was preventable was the extent to 
which decisions made in that spirit placed a continuing liability on the 
college for many years to come. Even with low interest rates on 
government building loans, many colleges successfully conducted capital 
campaigns in those days to keep indebtedness as low as possible. Such a 
campaign would have put Prairie in a significantly better position today. 

The burden of capital debt was heavier when coupled with accumulated 
9perating debt. This might have been prevented through d^drsi^r 'moni£t)r ing 
by the trustees, which leads us to a second observation. ^ I 

Trustees can be of great value to a' colleRe throuRh close attention 
to financial affairs . Not only did the former president keep^ the trustees 
in the dark about the financial condition of the college,^ he was 
increasingly absent from the campus during the critical period when its 
enrollments started to turn downward, away from his earlier projections. 
If they had had complete and accurate pictures of finances and 
enrollments, they might have clamped down sooner and harder on the 
operating budget and on the president's travels. They might also have 
seen more clearly the need for them to become involved in raising funds 
for the college to offset its tuition, dependence. With an absent 
pre&ident and uninvolved trustees. Prairie was left with no one minding 
the store. 

"Unearned" income is critical to the viability of' a liberal arts 
college . Prairie's experience illustrates this point both by omission and 
by commission. Gift income would have helped finance new construction and 
relieved the college of current debt service. Gifts and endowment have, 
subsequently played ad important role in permitting the college to shrink 
in size without incurring operating debt. 

A college can recover from financial difficulties without 
debilitating and demoralizing the faculty . In sharp contrast to Prophet, 
Faith, and other colleges. Prairie has found ways tp econdmize without 
long-term erosion in support for faculty. Since, the faculty, in a very 
real sense, are the college, this positions Prairie relatively well for 
the future. It can continue to draw well^-qualrf ied faculty members who 
are motivated to provide high quality education for t^raipie's students 
because they feel appreciated and supported by the instfitution. 
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n order to voither""^iHff titii^ 

Xha right circumstances, for PrAiria» have included a 



good reputation for acedemic quality end en able fecuUy. They have made 
eome adjuetra^mte to acknowledge and addreae student concerns, including 
Bubtle but important curricular changes that kept the, course of study and 
the faculty vital. Those changes also reinforce the traditional 
curriculu«i| rather than change it* 
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Figure 3G. Prairie College 1973-1979 'Revenue Trends 

T « total revenues ^ - 
A« total revenues, adjusted for inflation (HEPI) 
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: Table'lG., Prairie College 

'■■1 • / ■ ' .■ , : ■ , ■ : ■ ' 

■ ' ' • REPORTED REVENUES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 , 



Year 


Tuition 


Appropri- : 


' Grants & 


Endowment 


Gifts 


Other 


i. Totals ji 




& Fees 


at ions 


/Contracts 

'.y ■ 


Incone 


i" ■ ■ . . . ,' .' 


Revenue. 


; , Revenue 


n 


t 

3,484,995 




981874 


' ■ \ ' ■ 

345,634 


'609,825 


2,803,663 


7,342,991: 


n ' 


3,890,083 


128,200 


'. 148,475 ' 


376,645 


425v055 1,706,790, 


i6,675,248' 


n 


.3,890,676 


113,300 : 


' 28,294.' : 


.•■.385,736 


.398; 784 


1,870,748' 


i,687,538: 


75 


, 3,737,126, 


0 


•233,6^11: 
145,268;? ■ 


' ,490,381 


728,116 


1,489,910. 


'6,679,144: 


76:" 


3,893,056 


1U,583:;; 


586,448 


734' 944 


1,712,775 


.r;184,074 


77 


3,754,864' 


121,783 


283,603: 


'•'" 753,612 


1,200,525 


1,603,833, 


7,718,220 


.78 


3,735,049;: 


103,651 


341,259 


. 682,304 


1,772^946' 1,661,551 


:8;296,760 


79 ~ 


4,134,566 


114,992 


177,098 


: 1868,297 


1,159,844 


1,801,323 


8,256,120 


80 


4,390,695 


115,841 


309,720 


.1,073,207 


1,054,014 


1,863,191 


8,806,668 



REPORTED EXPEdDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Yr Instruct 6 Sponsored Public --1 Op. iMalnt. Institut. ' Scholar ,& 
, Dept. Res. Research Service Phy. Plant Support Fellowshp 



Acadenilc 
Suppor^ 

( 



Student Student 
Services Ald&Grants 



Total E&G ■ Total 
Expenditure Expenditure 



72 2,003,232 


98,874 


0 . 520,046 


1,801,702 


■■..■■NA 


NA ■ 


NA ■ 


1,439,695 


4,653,925 


7,821,416 


73 1,817,189 


148,475 


0 484,934 


1,732,957 ' 


^,NA . ■ 

\m . 


NA 


.vNA . , 


750,589 


4,391,510 


6,829,366 


74 .1,933,067 


28,294 


0. 526,971 


1,718,322 


NA 


NA 


,734,999 


4,566,672: . 


6,763,931 


75 2,078,050 


65,594 


0. 5li,610 


838,678 


68:9,189 


268,808 


396,240 


..: NA 


; 5,081,589 


6,635,450 


76 2,372,389 


0 


0 §85,548 


1,065,775 


594,214 ' 


:203,d52 


477,693 


, NA 


: 5,512,408 


7,101,408 


77 2,449,983 


0 ■ 


0 601,141 


,1,233,073 


546,048 


232,483 


502,648 


" NA 


5,737,359 


7>??8l!o08 


78 2,489,654 


0 ' 


0 ■ 668,212 


1,2'73,743 


64i,834 


247,629, 


■ 520,994 


NA , 


5,944,909 




79 2,613^331 


0 . 


0 719,232 


l,226i057 


602,378 


264,859 


558,859 


■NA 


; 6,369,376 


8,519,706 


80 2,725,876 


0 . 


0 , 746,307 


1,268,067. 


498,882 


294,990 


654,926 


NA 


6,583,940 


8,725,804 
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Table 2G, Prairie College 
XREVENOES OF TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year 


ITuition 


XAppro- 


^Grants & 


^Endowment 


ZGifts , 


; ISOther 




i Fees. 


prlatlons 


w Contracts 

y ■ 


Income 




Revenue 


72 . 


47.5 


0.0' 




' .4.7 


, 8.3 


\ ) ^ 
\J%1 


73 


58.3 


1.9 


....■■■:ilp%.2.. . 


' . 5.6 , 


6.4 ' 


'25.6 


74 


58.2 


1.7 




5.8 


6.0 


28.0 


75 


56.0 


0.0 


Ml 


^ 7.3 


10.9 . 


22.3 


76 


■ 54.2 


1.6 


' 2.0 


' 8.2. 


10.2 


23.8 




48.6 . 


1.6 


.3.7 


9.8 . 


15.6 


2o.e ; 


78 


45.0 


1.2 


4.1 


8.2 


21.4 


20.0 


79 . 


;o.i 


1.4 


2.1 


* 10.5 ■ 


. 14.0 


^1.8 


80 




1.'3 


3.5 


12.2 


•12.0 • 


21.2 


*. 

X 


54.0' 


. 1.1 


5.1 


2.5 


11.0 


26.4 



^EXPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



ear 


instruct 


^Sponsored 


'/Public 


ZOp.&Maint. 


Hnstltut. 


XSchblar i 
Fellowship,." 


Ucadenlc 


^Student 


ZStudent 


&Dept.Res. 


Research 


Service Phy. Plant 


Support 


;S!jj)port,i 


Services 


Ald&Grants 


7.2' 


25.6 


. ■' '1.3 


0.0 


6.6 ■ 


■ ■ , 




■ ■ 


NA 


18.4 


73 


26.6 


2.2 


0.0. 


7.1 


'Z5.4; 


NA ■ ■ 




:v VAvJAv. 


.. . 11.0 


74 


28.6 


.4 


0.0. ' 


7.8 


(^5.4 


■■' ■ NA 


t NA 


■ '^NA'.' 




75 


31.3--'^ 


i.,0 ■ 


0.0 


8.2 


' ■';'12.6 .. 


7 10.4 , 


\ 4.1 


'6.0 


■ . NA 


76 


. ■33.4 


, 0.0 


0.0 


-8.2 


•1-5.0, 


8..4 


2.9 


6.7 


NA ', 


77 


33.2 


0.0^ 


0.0 


8.1 


16.7 


7.4 


3.1, 


6.8 


NA- 


78 


32.0 


0.0 . 


0.0 


8.6 


16.4 


8.2 


'3.2 


6.7 


NA 


79 
80 


30.7 


0.0 


.0.0 


8.4 


14.4 


7.1 


3.1 


6.6 


• NA 


31.2 


0.0 


0.0 


8.6 


14.5' 


5.7 


3.4 


7.5 


NA 


u 

X 


32.0, 


0.3 


0.7 


9.3 


[ ^^'0 


9.6 ' 


5.3 


7.1 


lO.-l 



*- is the mean value for these nine years in a set of ,40 private liberal, arts 'colleges that, like this one, 
^ experienced rapid revenue decline from 1973 to 1976. 
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t§ble 3G, Prairie College 



, , lirogt, selected student FTE ratios for college 
'I trl''^ r < 'For 1971-72 to 1979-80 



EXPENDITURES 



v ^ REvms^ C 

ear Tuition.'^ Fees/^E v Scholarshlps/FTE Student Services/FTE 

•$2,?90.H- 4 :;; 



^$3,an.2a\v ' ^;'$l,645vl6 

,$3,i^27.^^4 v,-'.$U7§4'.52 

$3,^|0.42 ' r ' , $2;i39-41 
$3,576.bi/:' -,$2,333.32 

$A,U2.8rH ■ , ' $2;616;57 
$4,49a.p: :*, ^; ;' $232^91: 



ERIC 




NA 
NA 
$595.15 
$535.81 
$520.05 
$663.05 
$603.^9 
$511.15' 



N3 



' NA 

NA ■ 
$342.18 
$430.74 
$478.71 
$538.22 
$559.98 
$671.03 



FTp. 

1,346 
1,175 
1,158 
1,109 
1,050 
^ *968 
998 
976 



Table 4G.' Prairie College 



Rtvtnue Dtti 1971-72 to 1979-80 
<V«lue, Ind«x bmd on 1971-72, XChtngc) 



Tuition 
Rfvtnut 

«,484,995 
100.0 

690, 063 
111.6 11. 6X 

-13,690/676 

111.6 M 

♦3,737,126 
107.2 -3.9Ji 

♦3,893, 056 
' 111.7 4,2!i 

♦3,754,864 

107.7 -3.55i 

♦3,735,049 
• 107.2 -.5Ji 

♦4;, 134,566 
IIB.6 10.7X 

♦4,390,695 
126,0 6.2X 



Gifts 
Rtvtnuc 

♦609,825 

1D0.0 

♦425, 055 

69.7 -30.3Ji 

♦398,784 
65.4 -6.2K 

♦728,116 

119.4 82. 6X 

♦734,944 

120.5 .9X 

♦1,200,525 

196.9 63.3!i. 

♦1,772,946 

290.7 47.7:i 

♦1,159,644 
190.2 -34.6>i 

♦1,054,014 

172.8 -9. IX 



EndowKcnt 
Rtvtnue 

♦345,634, 
100,0 « 

♦376,645 
109.0 9. OX 

♦385,736 

111.6 2.4X 

♦490,381 
141.9 27. IX 

♦586,448 

169.7 19, 6X 

♦753,612 
21 8. t) 28. 5X- 

♦682,304 

197.4 -9.5X 

♦868,297 
251.2 27.3X 

♦1,073,207 

310.5 23. 6X 



Total 
.Rtvtnuc 

♦7,342,991 
100.0 

♦6,675,248 
90.9 -9. IX 

♦6,687,538 
91.1 .2X 

♦6,679,144 
91.0 -.IX 

♦7,184,074 
97.8 7.6X 

«7,718,220 
105.1 , 7.4X 

♦8,296,760 
113.0 7.5X 



Total 
TOTFTE 



♦8,256, 12( 
112.4 -.5X 

♦8,806,668 
119.9 6.7X 



1,346 

100.0 

1,17? 

07.3 -12.7X 

1,158 
66.0 -I .4X 

1,109 

62.4 -4.2X 

1,050 

78.0 • -5.3X 

966 

71.9 -7.ex 

998 

74.1 , 3. IX 
976 

72.5 -2.2X 
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Table 5G. Prairie College 



Expend Iturt DaU 1971-72 to 1979-60 
<V«luti Indtx based on (971-72, XChangt) 



ScholtRshlpfti 



1 



-73 



-76 



l$7e-79 

I 1: ■ 





Exp 


Totil ExD 


i » ' ■ 


«4>653,929 


♦7,621,416 


100.0 ■ 


100.0 


100,0 


to 


*4>391,310 » 


♦6,629,366 


.0 .ox 


94.4 -5.6X 


87.3 -12.7X 


*0 


♦4,566,672 


♦6,763,931 


.0 .ox 


98.1 4. OX 


66.9 -1.0X 


4689 J 89 


♦9,081,989 


♦6,639,490 


.0 .OX 


109.2 11. 3X 


84.6 -1.9X 


1594,214 


♦9/912,406 


♦7,101,408 


.0 -13.8X 


!16.4 6.9X 


96.6 7. OX 


♦546,048 


♦9,737,359 


♦7,366,600 


.0 -8. IX 


123.3 4.tX 


.94.4 4. OX 


«64 1,634 


♦5,944,909. , 


♦7,766,006 


.0 17. 5X 


127.7 3.6X 


99.5 g.4X 


«602,378 


♦6,369,376 


♦8,519,706 


.0 -6. IX 


136.9 7. IX 


106.9 9.4X 


$498,882 


♦6,583,940 


♦8,725,604 


.0 -17.2X 


141.5 3.4X 


111.6 2.4X 
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• Table 6G. Prairie College 



Endowi«nt Datt 1971-72 to 1979-60 
<Value. Indtx bifcd on 1971-72, XChtnge) 



• Book Valut Hsrktt Valut Book Value Harktt Value 

Beg of Yr Beg of Yr End of Yr End of Yr Yield 

*n, 697,480 ♦t2J5r,633 " »lt, 376,833 *12,37t,546 1548,756 

100.0 tOO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 

*tl,378,833 112,371,546 *t3,910,e66 tM, 325,510 ♦501,642- 

97.3 -2.7X 101.8 \M 122.3 22. 3X 115.8 15. dX 91.4 -8.6X 

♦12,084,975 . to ♦10,636,795. *0 ^514, 530 

103.3 6.2:i .0 -100. OX 93.5 -23. 5X -0 -100. OJi 93.8 2.6X 

♦10,636,795 ♦10,268,627 ^10,271, 417 ♦10,369,959 ♦638,704 

90.9 -I2.pj{ 84.5 .OJi 90.3 -3.4X 83.8 .OJi 116.4 24.1!{ 

♦10.271,417 ♦10,369,959 ^13,034,365 ♦15,049,895 ♦613,268 

87.8 '-ZAV: 85.3 I.OJi 114.5 26.9Ji 121.6 45.1J{ 111.8 -4. OJi 

♦12,225,045 ♦15,049;e95 ♦12,773,751 ♦16,202,459 . ,♦746,594 

104.5 19. OJi 123.9 ' 45. IJi 112.3 -2. OX 131.0 7.7J{ I36.1| .21j^ 

.♦12,773,751 ' ♦15,964,935- ♦14,201,603 ♦16,970,399 >46^99vl53 

109.2 4.5Ji 131.4 6. IJi 124.8 11.2Ji 137.2 4.7J{ 127.4 -6.4J{ 

♦14,201,805 ♦16,970,599 ♦12,997,719 .♦16,115,839 ♦885,807' 

121.4 11.254 139.7 6.3J{ 114.2 -8.5Ji liO.3 -5. OJi 161.4 26.7J{ 

♦12,997,719 ♦16,115,839 ♦15,180,114 ♦18,240,507 ♦I, 131, 000 

111.1 -8.5Ji 132,6 -S.OJi 133.4 t6.&Ji 147.4 13.2J{ 206.1 27.7Ji 
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Table 7G. Prairie College, 



Physical Plant Indtbttdntfs Oit« 1971-72 to 1979-80 
<Vtlut, Indtx baftd on ^iChanga) 



Balanct Owtd Additional Paymtnts Balanct Owtd 

B«g of Yr Borrouad Hade End of Yr 

«n, 008, 233 «55«0t6 1536,790 

100.0 .100.0 100.0 

*1 0,524,459 #0 1444,996 

95.6 -4.4X .0 -100. OX 82.6 -17. 4X 

♦10,079,463 * 0 »4n,333 

91.6 -4.2X .0 ..OX 76.4 -7.6X 



*9,668,080 . »124,000 #210,960 19,581,120 

87.8 -4. IX 225,4 .OX 39.2 -48. ?X 100.0 ^ 

♦9,581,120 ; #0 #391,516 ♦9,189,604 

37.0 -.9X. .0 -100. OX 72.7 85. 6X 95.9 -4. IX 

♦9<,189,604 #0 ' #252,779 #8,936,625 

83.5 -4. IX .0 .OX 46.9 -35.4/i 93.3 -2.ex 

♦3,936,825 ^55,934 i230,3t7 '' #8,762,442 

81.2 -2.8X . 101.7 .OX 42.7 -8.9X 9r.5 — 2.08 

♦8,762,442 ♦6,000,000 ♦4,505,761 ♦lp;256,681 

79.6 -2M «!*«» . 836.3 1856.3J4 107.1 17. IX 

♦10,256,681 ♦O ♦221,801 #10,034,880 

93.2 17.12 .0 -100. OX 41.2 -95. IX 104.7 -2.2X 
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1980 Enrollment: 
Date Founded:' 

1981 Coot: . 



CROSSROADS COLLEGE 



Ri^al, Far West 

'Religious, Liberal Arte II \h — ^ 
1828 FTE 

1954, by the Bponsoring churcli ^ 
Accrecited 

Church menibers: $950 (tuition and fees) 
Non--memberB : $1424 (tuition and fees) 
$1650 (board and room) 

Church members: $2600 (total) 
Non-members: $3074 (total) 

National average: $5752 



The Story o f Crossroads ColJ.ege 

The establishment of Cross;c6ads College was announced in July 1954, 
by the leadership of a religious denomination. It was the third such 
institution sponsored by the church. This event was heralded as a 
fulfillmeiU of a prophecy made by( a senior church leader in 1921 « In 
visitingft^e area in which the college was to be built, he announced that 
he envisioned a college campus in that place dedicated to a special 
mission. This sense of mission, and the circumstances under which the 
college was formed, has a powerful influence on Crossroads. The receiving 
of the vision of a college campus, for example, is depicted in a mosaic 
above the main entrance to the central classroom building on the campus. 

Ground breaking services were held in February, 1955. In September 
of that year, 153 students enrolled in a two year program at Crossroads 
College. Classes were held in temporary buildings and in a chapel. The 
Hrst permanent buildings were erected in 1958 entirely by missionaries 
called from the church to supervise and perform the construction. The 
campus has grown dramatically from that pointy so that it now sits on 60 
acrea with dormitories for over 1100 single students and 250 married 
couples. A large activities center, learning resources center, student 
union, administration building, auditorium, and classroom buildings have 
now been constructed. 

In 1959 the third and fourth years of instruction were added, and 
full institutional accreditation was received in that same year. In 1974 
the name of the institution was. changed to indicate an affiliation with a 
major research institution also sponsored by the church. There have been 
six presidents of the institution since its founding, the longest serving 
for seven years and the shortest for three years. ^ 
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Branches, Crossroads College does not offer Qourses -ijiv locatio 
other than on the campus itself. However, because it is affiliated with a 
large research university (and that university has a self imposed cap op 
its enrollment). Crossroads can receive the benefits of that campus; its 
resources and overflow applicant pool. The large university, for example, 
sponsors special programs where some of its students spend one semester at 
Crossroads while obtaining credit toward graduation from th^ large 
university* There is a liber aLJEac ultv exchange program between the two 
campuses. In a sense, Cro^roads may actually be sQen as a branch of the 
larger university, although both are administered as independent 
institutions and maintain separate identities. 



Enrollmen ts and Students 

Whereas the vgeneral trend of enrollments is upward (see figure IH), 
there are three points of decline between 1960 and 19.82, one of them 
serious. By 1962 the church member enrollment had declined to about 55% 
of the total FTE at Crossroads. Concurrent with the rise in students not 
subscribing to church standards of behavior, problems of drug usage and 
other violations of the moral code increased, A decision by the board of 
trustees revised admissions policies to increase th^ proportion of church 
members among students. The levelling off of the total FTE rcted at that 
time can be attributed to this decision. The most serious decline 
occurred in 1971-1974 as the result of the installation of 'a new 
administration under whom policies became so restrictive that both student 
and faculty morale declined, producing, in turny « drcp in FTE. However, 
because the college-age population of the church was rapidly growing, 
consistent growth was expected to occur in enrollments at the college-. 
And in 1975 this growth began to be realized. Renewed confidence in the 
institution by the board of trustees also may have been a positive factor 
in the enrollment turnaround. The board of trustees announced a cap on 
enrollments at Crossroads College of 2000 FTE in 1981, and the school will 
likely reach that peak in 1984, thereafter to remain stable. 

Students . Because of its geographic location, this college has 
several unique features regarding its student mix. The institution exists 
at a crossroads of international travel, and as a result, students from 31 
foreign countries are in residence (approximately 40% of the student 
body). Nineteen foreign languages are spoken on campus, implying that 
English is a second language to approximately 60%. of the students. 
Caucasians comprise only about 34% of thfe resident students. A large 
percentage of the students are from under-developed countries, so that new 
student orientation includes instruction in western dress, American 
consumer practices, etc. 

The college provides'a great deal of personal counseling and tutoring 
because of the special cultural and academic needs of the students. Many 
students come frcJm school systems that have marginal college preparation 
programs, and only about 15% ranked in the upper fifth of their high j 
school classes. Approximately 55% ranked in the third fifth. Some r 
students are motivated to enroll at Crossroads in order to get away from 
their under-developed homeland. Their hope is that college experience 
will be a springboard for achieving a higher standard of living in the 
United States. A major goal of Crossroads, however, is to prepare 
students to return to their home cultures and to assist in their people's 
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accommodatioh to encroaching 20th century western ways. The conflict 
between college goals and the personal goals of students is an underlying, 
mostly implicit y source of strain at the college* 

Seventy percent of the students receive financial aid from the 
college. Approximately 10% are grants, 40Z are loans, and 502 are 
part-time jobs. The policy of the college is that ''all students are first 
responsible to cover their own expenses; next they should seek help from 
their families and granting agencies; and last, may request the 

resources of the collegQ.^*;^ JHany foreign students come from countries 
where the average yearly ^income may be as little as several hundred- 
dollars. It has been necessary, therefore, for the college to act as 
sponsor for a larger .number of students than is usual. All must finance 
their travel to the campus and non-sponsored students must deposit with 
the college the sum of $1500 (one semester/ s expenses). Once they meet 
those .requirements , aid is made available so that sponsored students can 
meet the rest of the expenses of their education. One innovative aid 
program for the sponsored foreign student involves the college paying for 
all student educational expenses, then encumbering a certain percentage of 
the student's monthly check from hi^s or her part-time job." Approximately 
600 students .are employed in a ma jor^corpor ation that serves as a tourist 
attraction located. in the same community. By special arrangement, the 
corporation provides part-time .jobs for students as part of the collegers 
aid package. Students not working at the corporation are provided with 
jobs in campus maintenance, food service, the college-owned farm, etc. 

Student life. The encouragement that the college provides for 
foreign students to attend the school results in a very cosmopolitan 
campus. Not only is it multilingual, but the traditions of some of the 
students are in conflict with one another. In generations past , some, 
countries werevthe conquerers of other countries, for example, and 
deep-rooted hostilities toward the conquerors exists among some students. 
Being located on the same campus with members of a feared or hated 
culture, therefore,^ creates the potential of a volatile environment. The 
glue that holds the student body together, however, seems to be the 
commitment to the same religious principles , and a deep sense of mission 
at the school. Over 95% of the current student body are church members, 
and most are active at least weekly in some church service and church 
activity. This/religious commitment and sense of destiny at Crossroads 
largely supersedes the potential cultural conf lict . 

In addition to church-related activities, students also participate 
in student government (largely oriented toward planning and conducting 
student activities), entertainment, intlramural sports, musical groups, 
theater, campus ethnic clubs, and varsity athletics. The school is 
nationally competitive in sports such as rugby, volleyball, and 
basketball. . 

The campus is located within blocks of an ocean beach and within 35 
miles of a major metropolitan area. Therefore, although the campus itself 
is in a rural, almost isolated setting, the advantages of a large city are 
relatively close for students and faculty. In addition, approximately one 
million tourists per year visit the major corporation in the community,, 
and about a third of those come to the campus of Crossroads, so 
opportunities for diverse social experiences are prevalent. 
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Faculty \ AdminiBtjatpr and^ Others 

. Even with a relatively high percentage of foreign students on campus, 
most" of the faculty (80%) are Caucasians. ; Local church members are 
actively recruited, but few are cfualified. Approximately 60% hold , 
terminal degrees. Turnover among faculty, is about 10% per year, because 
the average teaching load for faculty members is 15 semester Jtiours 
(usually divided as JL2 teaching houps and 3 comi^iittee hours) , * little 
research is conducted by the faculty. Rowever, nearly 40% of the faculty 

;?ffre involved in research or prof essional development; pro jects funded by 
the university each year. In addition , to teaching loads, a heavy adviaittg 
and coun^seling load also is placed on mdst faculty members because of the 
character of the student body. In 1973 the student-faculty ratio was 
1:19; in 1981 the ratio was 1:21. There are currently 82' full-time 
faculty members at Crossroads.' \ ^ . . 

Administr atorp. The first president of the college (1955-1959) was 
appointed when the announcement was made that the college would be formed. 
It was originally planned alB a two-year school. The president was charged 

' with founding the institution and plannijig and constructing the .campus. 
InM9^9 a new president, (who had been a miamber of the original faculty), 
was appointed and th^^ third and fourth years of instruction were added to 
Crossroads, so that it bjscame a four-year degree granting, institution. In 
1964, the third piresident took over and beg'an what; was to become -a strong 
emphasis on recruiting foreign students. The cosmopolitan nature of the 
college increased as a result of this effort. Toward the end of the 
1960s, however, the^ board of trustees received the , impression that the 
college was failing in some of its basic purposes. Enrollments from the 
- 'statfe in which Crossroads was located were down. The\ increased number of 
^foreign students was not being attracted to return to\ their homes after 
graduation. The cost per student was nearly double that of other 
institutions sponsored by the church. . Because^of the liberal admission 
policies, and the larger foreign student population, academic standards 
were seen as suffering*. Consideration .was given at that time by some 
members of the board to closing the school altogether. A new president 
was appointed in 1971 with a mandate to establish a clear mission and to 
specify institutional goals. Costs were high, academic coujrses andy j- 
programs had proliferated and problems of student standards were^-^ 
increasing. Concern was aloo expressed by some boajd members over 
reported interracial marriages. The tiew president was informed that 
Crossroad^ was^ essentially on trial. ^ ' ; . . • 

The new president in 1971 adopted an iron hand in his administration. 
Goals, policies, and priorities were, set, but without the support of, and 
sometimes in spite of, the faculty. A punitive rather than -a cooperative 
atmosphere prevailed . A particularly critical event .was the release of a 
beloved father-figure on cqmpus who was servitlg as th(e academic dean. The 
dean was given notice that he was relieved of that position and he^ was 
given a number of travel opportunities to seek other employment. He chose 
to remain on campus and in somd waye contest the action of the board in 
his release and was given a one-year appointment as a full-^time teacher. • 
Some faculty members were incensed by this action, particularly as a 
number of them were being given the same kind of notice in the effort to 
reduce the faculty numbers. The faculty refused to give support to the 
president during his three-year term. 
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In 19749 the decision was made by the board o£ trustees to keep the 
insti^tution open, but to change its name. This name change was actually 
proposed by >the faculty and administration at Crossroads. The school was 
In a tenuous condition financially (see figure 2H) with^ sharply declining 
revenues, and the goal was to give it more legitiinaey and strength. The 
change in name affiliated Crossroads with the large research university 
fjhd .boosted ^ts credibility and legitimacy . Thie nominal affiliation also 
flrtrerved to release the college from a three year budget freeze imposed by 
the executive secretary of the board of trustees and permitted a modest 
increase in salaries. At a later date studies conducted by the parent 
institution indicated that few faculty salaries in church sponsored • 
institutions were competitive and additional salary increases were given 
at Crossroads. Resources. in the form of advice and expertise were also ■ 
made available to Crossroads from the university in an attempt to 
turnaround its declining morale. 

There was not ' immediate , universal support of this name change at 
Crossroads, since many believed that institutional self-identity would 
suffer, autonomy would be lost, and thaf'Crossroads would be used as an 
outpost for people that the large university wanted to dispose of. There 
was some basis for those fears when the president of the large university 
announced a change in presidents at CrossraSds in 1974> but then gave the 
new head the title of dean. A year leter the title was changed tp 
executive vice president, and the third year the tit le was again 'changed 
to president. 

The now president at Crossroads was consensus oriented and strived to 
rebuild institutional pride and morale. Budgeting remained problematic, 
however, since conditions among church leadership fostered a tendency to 
consistently under-Jjuuget . Then the college had to go to the board of 
trustees with specSpl requests for extra funds. Financial management was 
not tightly controlled, and over-commitments and over-expenditures in some 
areas (e.g., student aid, athletics, the college farrnily^re typical. As 

example of lax f inacfccial management, fan\ily meptbersV'of food service 
employees were often allowed to eat free, on campus. 

7wo ina;jor internal •changes occurred in the school in about 1976. An 
academic reorganization occurred as a means of improving efficiency and 
control. With. fewer than 1200 students , the college still off ered over 30 
majors. Many of the majors consisted of one or two faculty members and a 
handful of students. V^^ left the college, the 

tusjors remained. The reorganization divided the academic affairs area 
into seven divisions and reduced the number of majors to 17. Academic 
departments per se were eliminatei,^and the curriculum was stteamlined. 
Some liberal arts areas were dropped, for example, arid increased emphasis 
was given to technical and vocational ly^oriented programs. 

The second change was a change in]budgeting procedures . At the 
insistence of the board of trustees, budgeting was done on an actual 
expense basis rather than on a cpnsistent under-budgeting basis. 
Apparently, the motivation for ilnder-budge ting had been to comply with 
pressures from church hierarchy but financial and image problems arose 
when additional monies were needed at the end of every^ year to achieve a 
balance. Part of the. reason for ah increase in revenues, therefore, (see 
figure 21J) was not only an increase in enrollments, but also an increase 
in the amount requ(gsted and received from the board of trustees at their 
insistence! Still, on occasion, certain budgeting matters were not 
handled rationally; for example, one year ^ter the change the school ran 



a deficit, jind the next year wao reportecl that the school turned back ov^r 
$100,000 in unapent revenues. 

In the tenure of the president (from 197A to 1980) tlb^re was a 
demonstrable increase in quality academic programs and high faculty 
morale. The leadership style Of the president and the vice president 
embraced the desires and recommendations of the faculty and students in a 
marked degree. Nearly every area of the college showed increasing' 
strength. Student enrollments began to accelerate, more terminal degrees 
by faculty were achjieved, . policies and procedures were more clearly 
enunciated to the campus community, a funded professional development 
program was launched, and several large and important buildings were 
constructed, including a new learning resource center, an activities 
center with a 5|000-seat arena, and several new married student housing 
units. Clearly some of the old concerns about the purpose and stability 
of the college were fading. By 1980, with the appointment of the current 
president, the impression on campus and elsewhere was that the concerns 
that threatened the existence o£ the institution were all past. 

, The new^ president had formerly been a vice president at the large 
affiliated university and had been in close contact with the board of 
trustees at Crossroads for almost fifteen .years. The new president 
commanded a high degree of confidence from the board and the three years 
of his current tenure have proven to be a continued blessing at the 
colleg^V^ Budgeting control was improved and efficiency of operation was 
enhanced. Student enrollment: continues to move up toward the ceiling of 
2,000 students which, was placed on the institution by the board of 
trustees. With the advent of C^the dyirrent president > relations between the 
college and the corporation that employe many Crossroads students have 
been very cooperative, .and the corporation recently doubled the amount of 
f inancial/support it provides to Crossroads . In the past the president of 
Crossroads sat on the bo^ard of directors of the local porporation. Now 
the president of the large affiliated university serves on that board. 

Because of the cosmopolitan', yet rural, character of the college, the 
personal image of the preis^dent was seen as a criticaL..J^^or in his 
effectiveness. When the presiden^t was seen as autocrati-e^ mffi gihempathetic 
(e.g., the I97I7I974 president), little support was generatecra When the 
president was seen as warm, friendly, and participative (e.J^ the 
1974-1980 president) , more success resulted. An incident involving the 
current president illustrates the effects of personal image on the campus. 

Shortly after the new president arrived, a group of faculty members 
and their wives met with him to complaiii about low salaries and the need 
for a 30% cost of living increase. When asked why this issue had not been 
discussed with the former president, the reply was that he was too nice a 
g"y > >nd they didn' U want to^cpnfrpnt him with such a probleci. They 
thoiight the new president— -more of an administrator and le£;s of a 
f riend^*-would be a more logical target for their request. (As it turned 
out, the president did achieve a significant cost of living raise for all 
faculty and staff.) ^ 

Trustees. The t>oard of trustees at Crossroads is essentially 
immutable. They are the general leaders of the church with special 
assignment for the higher education institutions. The president of 
Crossroads, therefore, has no power over the board, nor does he hayd^oany 
influence regarding who sits on the board. Because this board is ttie 
source of almost all revenues for the college, howeverj^,^f:he success of the 
president is dependent heavily on his relationship wit^hl! and influence over 



board doc^iniono. A major role of the presidenti therefore, io to help 
niembGro of the board recoEnisci? the unique contributions, needs, and 
conditions that exist at Croafiroadg. 

Constituent s. The major constituency of Crossroads is college ago 
church members and their families. The church has made it clear that the 
institution exists to meet the needs of these individuals in tl^e 
particular geographic region in which Crossroads exists. A second major 
constituency is the state in which the institution resides. Crossroads is 
the second most prestigious institution in the state, trailing only the 
large state-sponsored university* Because approximately 40% of the 
students come from within the state, attention must be paid to the needs 
of Jthis constituency. A third important constituency is the private 
corporation located in the same cpmmunity thht seryes as the largest 
tourist attraction in the state# As mentioned abpve, a special 
arrangement with this corporation allows a larg^ number of students to be 
employed there each year as part of their financial $id package at the 
college. Relations between the corporation and the college have not 
always- been good, but they are ^ood now. 

', ■ ■ . ■' / "■ • 

Academic Proyairams 

Both associate degrees and bachelor' s degrees are offered at 
Crossroads College. AsBociate degrees (generally two*-year) are primarily 
focused on technological fields: business technologies (e.g., accounting, 
secretarial, hotel management, travel and tourism), data processing 
technologies, mechanical and engineering technologies (e.g., automotive, 
electronics, construction, industrial) , and natural science technologies 
(e.g., food service, agriculture, home economics). Bachelors degrees can 
"be earned in the first six of the seven academic divisions:^ behWipral 
and social science, business, communication and language arts*, education, 
fine arts, mathematics-natural science-technology, and religious 
instruction. Most of the degrees are given in education (37%), business 
(22%), and social science (16%) . * As mentioned in an earlier section, an 
academic program change occurred in 1976 which better aligned course 
offerings and majors with the needs of the students attending Crossroads 
relative to future emjgloyment . This change helped position the college in 
the marketplace and helped, qlarify the academic mission of the 
institution. 



Planning . 

The school has had numerous five-year plans and institutional master 
plans which have given quite a bit of direction to the college. Recently 
administrators have done st)me computerized projections about facilities 
needs. Plans undergo quite a bit of revision, and with each change of 
administration or top administrator the tendency has been to re-examine 
college purposes and then build a masterplan. A sense of identity and 
mission is present at the school. In fact, an "organizational saga,'* even 
a sense of divine destiny, is one of the most permeating characteristics 
of Crossroads. From its founding until the present, there has always been 
a sense that the institution is special, has a unique mission, and exists 
as a result of divine intervention. ' ^ ' . . 



Finpncial 8j tujptj.ojni 

. Wher|^8 total revenues for Crossroads are almost precisely at the 
niean f or ^is type of institution (see table 2U) , private, unrestricted 
gift revenues have been from 3" to 5 times the average, sales and services 
are twice the average, and other revenue sources (except tuition) are 
approximately 150% of the average; Tuition revenues are unusually low, 
however, being only half the average and providing only 28% of the 
college's total revenue (see table 3U and table 4U). The trend at 
Crossroads has been towards more tuition dependence over the past decade, 
but the relative percentoge is still small (i.e., 28%). Gift revenues 
have declined in the 1970s to about 70% of their level at the beginning of 
the decade, but their relative contribution to total revenues is still 
high. ' In 1972, gifts represented 56% of total revenues, but only 25% is^ 
accounted for by gifts in 1980. This compares to the average of 11%. 
Revenues from sources other than gifts and tuition* have more'than doubled 
in that same period of time, and they now constitute almost half the total 
revenues. of Crossroads. ' 

In the Inst three years of the decade, 1978-1980, reported 
expenditures^ outstripped reported revenues by scvotal hvnidned thousand 
dollars a year (i.e.. , 1978 « $-/;67 ,32^ or 8%, W79 « $-780^63^ cr 12%, 
1980 « $-835,917 or 12%). fhat is, a bufdget deficit occurred on each of 
those three years. (These fijgures do not square, howev,er^ with the report 
by the current administration of a surplus in 1979-1980 of^ver $100,000.) 
Deficits up to now, however, are not carried over, and the frequent 
strategy has been to make special requests to the board of trustees for 
supplementary funds. * 

Kxpenditures have increased dramatically (in the decade) for 
instruction, academic support, and student services. In constant 1971-72 
dollars, $157 was spent in 1980, on the ayerage, for each $100 spent in 
1971 (see table 5H). This ref lects an emphasis oxifelipgrading academic 
excellence at the college over the ten-year, period. Expenditures for 
scholarships and grants increased in dollar amounts, but ^sing 1971 dollar 
equiva^f^iits , an exactly equivalent ^ount was , spent each year throughout 
the ten year period. Actual declines in expenditures occurred in 
operation and maintenance of the physical plant and in institutional 
support when comparing the early years in the decade with the later years. 
However, in both cases, the expenditure curve reached its bottom in 1975, 
and there has been a slight increase since. These two categories reflect 
the general revenue trend of the college as a whole, , 

Vibereas Crossroads is well above average in percent expenditures on . 
instruction, the school is well below average in expenditures in each of 
the other categories (see table 4U) • Scholarships and fellowships are > 
especially low compared to the average, but this figure. does not include 
the unique employiuent program at the college that helps compensate for a 
lack of scholar ship funds. 

Perceived fin ancial condition. Financial support for Crossroads is 
not a major concern on campus. Administrators generally feeT that if the 
legitimacy and credibility of the institution and its leaders remain high, 
sufficient funding will be forthcoming. In interviews on campus, in fact, 
much more attention was given to enrollments than to finances when ^ 
discussing decline. Like other schools. Crossroads is not flush, of 
course. Tradeoffs have had to be made as funds have become* tight relative 
to requests. But there is iio fear of the school folding because of lack 
' ■ - '. ' . • 
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rovQiiueti. A ful l-^'tiniQ devolopmcnt officer was hl)cod a€ t^xc inotltution 
for the first time in the lato 1970O| and CrooBroado in now activ^?3|.y 
building a baue pf financial support outside the board of trustees (yhb^^ 
control the amolint received from the 9hurch) • In general, the scbflpl 'i.s 
characterized by a growth mentality relative to financial condit^Lji^i/ wh^)i(f 
crisis and threat arc not a part of administrative consciousne^s/y^ 



Commentary on Cros sr p ads^ CplJUjge 

' '. . ■ ^ . — . 




Causes of Co 1 le f^e P ro b 1 ems /j ' 

Crossroads College is different in many ways irdm oie^'^^^^^^ Bx^hq6h0 
in the study. Although enrollment and revenuer deciine^'qc^^^^ 
conscious decision on the part of the institution to ^g,e;t;"* snmll^^ irjA'an • . 
attempt to refocus institutional direction. Oh tiji^ other^han^ 
several serious problems that almost led , to /.a c^^yi^e. a^^^ 
This closure would not haye ocj>«tred because 6f^ ^f^dlifi^l' Rather , it' wb^u Id 
have occurred because of k loss of institutional^ legiti^^ 

following are the critical problems that faced Cro«sf^ddi? d\ir;ing"^^^^ fii;l5t*'« 

half, of . the. .1970s. '■• ^ . ; > V'.^' \jrr - - 

,1. The. - ^ ....... ... . ... ^:^ ....:.f..V 

board of trifst 

aspiratiotis) ..^^^^ ^_ — .„ _ _ _ — u wv/ 

mission. Tfie, schodl Had byegjin catering to .a yi^^ 




it ^lmbs,t lost its^ 



L971 to refi^^ 
?^^):'h^t. wafi^ 



related cohs]tituendies,-.^d'^as a result 
Church. /The fprep'ideni^'^^^ 
, and other p^bvedVra 

disease ■/^,\. ,,.- . ■/ ' • T.'''>' 

Xl*s|^i9?i-74 pres^^ failed ^o^omm^ 
loard*!^^ truHe|^s~the majb^ soiffice of -r^yenue^ ^ - ^t: ^ 

imp^^^ted^^v^ politicah s^tanj^ef iSptttrary 
;p^^^uated%^iL isplatJJDnis^Qr^i^^ 

uwai^e^feFB o\£4 tlv^tt^ and reiftents 65^. C^ th 



Ipate^.^dequa ^ 
for;/ the : catle^ ^ 





ttie 

presideil^g^asn 
1*: Later, ytt^t 

^. 3. /lb 
apparently was n 
brought both* s 
, t h e\th ^ i t u t i on a 



i^p;^t jmti e r a tiijaidild ■ ^ h c 



.^a^e'si;^ ; 

out^ ohVv|>arti^ put^ 

&ted' add.^Xhe/cure^^ w^^^ 

iii^ jdeajt^ the iustitutio 

]a t||it#^^ saga thftt 

'p&' tHe campus; waSj ^al lowed to \dAmihish as 

^„ _^_iotty\^^^ united 

gal^tybn^l^ v|o^ was yi^W|^ ai' in outsider ^^d who ruled 

lmn^»^ qiiq^i^i^^^^^ bear on internal 

problems j but^xt' wa^ done^ the*'^rjt^ or :agreecgient of the. 

faculty^. setvei «a& the $yftB<5 




jtude 



^ \. Although "iB 
ag;a ins t at ^'irSa^ 
with, an iron 



g ^n^ thri^g^^ 
emB>v^ere ^ov.<^r| 
1 ^en^^jiM^^ 
pei'pe-tuatgid\f ( 

^ feefjl ^tp vgl 

^ --^nti— vuioayVitJt 



s^tved «a§ the ^^^^ of the 

f^^M^d^j^^^ (i.e., tbe father figure 

i^jia^ dissolved, and 



faculty^ wffSj'^f irj^i^ b 
serving as .ati^^emit- dea^^ 
irrepArablfe damage was yd? 
^he faculrty>f -l^^'i'':^^ 

''^^ >^ Unre!aol^ theM-iftsistence of 

mfe church Y^^^ of curtailing ''fiscal irresppnsibility/^ ' 

ed xo)pobr Jiyancial ffl^n^eme^it. Little, i£ any, financial planning 



pre8i|dent;* s ef f ect|iveness in leading 



occurred that lot tho college know where it waa heading on a iiiBcal basiB 
in the future. Perceived fiucal streea exacerbated faculty unrest. 

6. Demographic factors such as the end of the draft and the 
stagnating economy had some impact on decreasing student enrollments at 
Crossroads, but the significance of these events was minimal. With a 
continually expanding church membership base, end with^HEhe other 
church- sponsored colleges being at their enrollment limits, the number of 
potential students for Crossroads is an upward sloping curve for the 
foreseeable future. Internal management; problems seem .to be the major 
sourpe of potential institutional ineffectiveness or decline. 

College Response tp, PecjLine 

Crossroads administrators responded not so much to the down-sloping 
enrollments and revenues during the early 19708 as to the threat of 
closure by the sponsoring church. Individuals on campus were not as much 
concerned about the decline as about the loss of legitimacy. (This could 
be interpreted as focusing appropriately on causes, not symptoms.) 
B'ollowing are the major institutional responses. 

1. ' The academic program was reorganized and strengthened so as to 
eliminate inefficiencies in program offerings and majors. Policies 
regarding faculty workload were established, and the curriculum was 
consolidated around what was defined as the unique mission of the school 
and the employment needs of the student body. 

2. A rational budgeting system was establislj'ed, and tighter control 
of expenditures was implemented. The school was put back on a responsible 
financial footing. , 

3. The mission and goals of the institution were re-sidentified, 
re-affirmed, and re-publicized. Stu<fent recruitment, academic programs, 
and public relations were made consistent with that recommitment to 
institutional roots. ' - 

4. The name of the institution was changed in ord^r to affiliajte 
with a large and prestigious university also sponsored by the same church. 
This raised the credibility of Crossroads with both local constituents and 
church funders. * ' * : , 

5. Special relationships^ were formed with the larger university to 
provide exchange progrdms for faculty, advice and expertise, and needed 
resources at Crossroads. The fears of Crossroads becoming a second class 
citizen, and losing their autonomy because of the affiliation were never 
realized. ^ , 

^'^ • • 

The Lessons in JCrossroadsj Experienc e 

The most critical riesource a Acollege^ c an^ possess is^ legitimacy with 
its maior conBt ituen ts . For Crossroads, this erosion of .legitimacy 
threatened both the financial survival of* the institution and the 
acceptability of the school to potential students. 

Institutional l egitimacy, ,is_ threatened when t he in st itu tion, stray s. 
from it's roots . At Crossroads, growth was pursued by abandoning the 
special purpose for which the college was established. Becaus^ that 
purpose was still relevant (i.e., it was not outdated or illegitimate), 
abandoning it, even slightly, resulted in an erosion of institutional. 

. ■ ' • ;"' I 
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tuipporL by import atuS:ouuti titcnliu T/i|>piti]v now tnarkcLii thai lod to 
itinlittit iotui 1 ilriit did not onluuico inntitnlional viahilUy ovvv lo\n\ 

VXtWm 

P oor 1 inane in 1 "inna^enumt^ niay^ not, cmiso^ a^ .Ipoo^pf;, J.O|»J j iiiui c^^^ ()r 

doclinoa / bi» .^.^L iJv S^Jj^U^fyXS. .^P. J^yS^pypJ^ iyOi*-"A i>J!i'XLL ii-.PP£iV* iJ\' JX^X A*^ 
main La i nod » Kocovory iiwcl voii moie ol'lort than doe^^ nuiinLonanco- '^Jl i li 
easier td keep wami than to j';ot wnnu,*' Hoveovnr when croj;i(>n of 
legitimacy occurs, it ia often ftoneralizod to all parts of the int.titution 
(i.e.y not only acadeuiicU| but climatOi financeUy lacilitlctiy etc.), 
Tbotoforo, ropaiiR and reiuodrl inf. are almoat' alwayr. ro<;iii'(.d iv nvnal 
placet! in the intiti tution, Ko&ponaible financial uiana}>euuMit ia at the top 
on that lint because of itu potential to enhance institutional recovrty 
(ii.fe., throup,h the Roncratiou and wine use of Black resourceti) • 

MoHt par t« of ^ tjie^ ii^stitut ipn^ jnws t^ be coufirueut w it hj^ i^j^d: JiJ^ipjiprJ;^ 
the ins t i t n t i oiia 1 mis fiipu , Academic pro}',ranin and curriculum, for example, 
can drift fiway for the purpose for which the school is established. For 
Crossroads, this meant that an abundance of courses and majors were bein}> 
offered that had little or no relevance to students in underdeveloped 
countries — a major constituent of Crossroads. When, institutional roots 
were reaffirmed, the curriculum had to be changed to ref lect -"that 
reaf lirmation. 
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lh|d|5xed* Headcount Enrollments (1959-1979) 

Crossroads College 
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rtCURE 3ll; CROSSROADS COLLEGE ' 
1973-1979 Rovenuu Trends . 
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: . TABLE IH. CROSSROADS COLLEGE 

four uelwctpd Htiident FFK ratios for coUprp 
> For 1971-72 to 1979-(JQ 





REVENUES 




EXPENDITURES 


4! ' • 




fenr 


Tuition i,Feefl/FTE 


Inatructlon/FTE 


ScliolnrflhlpB/FTE 


Stud«nt Servlccfl/I'TE 


FTR 


73 


$ 623.55 


$l,/i68.90 


NA 


i3k 
m 






$ , 731.24 


$1,722,57 


NA 


NA 


969 


75 


$l,3Z9.9/< 


,$2,156.56 - 


$132.21 


$215.76 


' 77/» 


76 


$ 955.85 


$i,5/»9.'ry ' 


$110.69 


$155.07 


980 


77 


$ '%k^t^ 


$1<535.89 


$115.52 


$153.67 


,986 


78 


$ 991.01 


$1,611.81 


$ 79.63 


$161,26 


1,539 


79 




$1,696.05 


$ 75.15 


$169.69 


1,758 


80 


$T,1A0,85 


.$1.B55.51 


$ 82.22 


.$l85.6/» 


1,766 
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TABLE 2H. CROSSROADS COLLEGE STATISTICAL INFORMATION 



1972-1973 
Ravenuen 



Total E & G Revenuen 

E & G Tuition nnd P«cm 

E & G Endowment 

E & G Private Gifts 

E & 'G Other Sources 

Privflt43 Student Aid Grantfl-Giftn 

Student Aid Endowment Income 

Other Major Service ProgrAmn 

Aux. Enter Houbg Food Service 

Other Aux. EnterpriBCB 

Grand Total Current Funds Rcvenuea 



CroMHrofld* 

3,A38,176 
662,215 

2,500,A87 
231,765 
66,720 



1, OAS, 338 
398,779 

/«.969,013 



AveraRB 

3,792,250 
2,789,708 
1A7,703 
A79,057 
122, 52A 
AS.lOl 
18,858 

826,729 
232,065 



5,129,185 



Ratio 

.91 

.2U 

5.22 
1.89 
l,A8 



1.26 
1.72 

.97 



Expenditures 

Total Education & General 

E & G Expend Inatruction-Dept .• Res. 

E & G Libraries 

E 6r G Physical Plant Maintenance 
Student Aid Total 
Grand Total Current Funds 
Aux. Enterprises Other 
Other Service ProRrams 
'Aux. Enterprises House & Food 
Estimate of Total Physical Plant 



3,A37,950 
1,559,977 
239,915 
583,068 
, 86,9A5 
A,923,225 
392,655 

1,0A5,338 
A92,000 



5,129,185 

1,62A,U9 
15A,109 
A31,057 
572,399 

5,070,955 
278,418 

l,OAO,137 
757,810 
• 98,720 



.67 
.96 
1.56 
1.35 
.15 
' .97 
l.Al 

1 

1.38 
A. 98" 



Demographics 

Total Full-Tlme Enrolled 
Undergraduate Men Full-Tlme 
Undergraduate Women Full-Tlme 
Undergraduate Total 
. FlrstT Full-Time 
FirstT Total 
Total Women Part-Time 
Grand Total 
Men Total 9-10 Months 
Men Total 9-10 Months Av. Salary 
Women Total 9-10 Months 
Women Total 9-10 Months Av. Salary 
BA Total 



1,100 
526 
A72 

1,057 
95 
218 

1,129 



133 



1,A89 
66 
6A3 

1,A9A 
175 
369 

1^^677 

9,832 
17 
8,1U 

325 



.7A 

.73 
.70 
.5A 
.59 

.71 
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TABUE 211. CUOSSROADS COIJ.KOK STATISTICAL INrOKMATJON (contM) 
/ 



1980-1^81 



Ravanu^a 



Tuition & Fees 

Gov, Grants Fcdcrrtl IWtittlctetl 
Cov. Cmntfi State Kestrlcti^d 
Prlvfltc Gift© & Gnint» Unrestricted 
Private Gifts & Grantp Rc5fltrlcted 
Endovment Unrestricted 
Endowment Restricted 
Salm & Servlcti Auxilinry 
Other Sourctni 

Revenueo Total 



(|roa»rondia 



1,679,920 
118,088 



35 A, 702 
7,112,178 



A, 003, 89/1 
AS5,0(i9 

576,669 
125, /ill 



1,A7A,250 
269,776 

7,32^,891 



Ratio 
.50 



2.91 
.9A 



2,00 
l./i2 

.97 



Expenditure*?? 

£ & G Instruction 

E & G Academic Support Total 

Student Services 

Institutional Support 

Plant Opor^itlon 6 Maintennncc 

Scholarships Awards Unrestricted 

ScholarshlpB Awards Restricted 

E & G Mandatory Transfers 

E & G Total 
Auxiliary Enterprises 
Expenditures Total 



Demog^phlcs 

Total Fqll-Tlme Enrolled 

Full-Tlme Undergraduate Women 

Full-Time Ist Time Freshmen Women 

Part-Time Total Men 

Part-Time Total Women 

Part-Time Total FTE 

Grand Total Women 

Men Total 9-10 Months 

Men Total 9-10 Month Total Salary 

Mert Total 9-10 Month Tenure 

Women Total 9-10 Months 

Women Total 9-10 Month Total Salary 

Women Total 9-10 Month Tenure 

BA Total 

BCNT Count BA Program 
Camcode 

Full-Time Undergraduate Men 
Grand Total Men 
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3,267,833 
2A 1,196 

551,916 
A82,39A 

, 1A5,192 



5,025,376 
2,9A4,719 
7,970,095 



1,766 
1,038 
209 
13 
21 
10 
1,059 
54 
0 
29 
38 

11 
lOp 

718 
731 



2,235,817 
387, AOO 
596, 7A1 
995,952 
710, 19A 



579,311 
1,A6A,678 
7,258,990 



1,302 



133 
53 

875, 23A 
33 
19 

266,105 

" 7 
2A5 
12 

29 



l./»7 
.62 
.55 
.55 
.68 



1. 10 



1.36 



.08 



.87 
2.00 



.61 
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TABLE 3H. CROSSROADS, COLLEGE 



Year • Tuition 
, ', • ft Fees '. 



7r 

73 
•74 

•76 
77 
78 
79 



481,860 
.662,215* 
-'•708,570 
1,029,375 
936,731 
,931,119 
1,525,172 
1,833,257 
2,014,7^9 



•REPORTED^ REVENUES FOR 1971772 TO 1979-80 



Appropri- .Grants 



itions. 



Contracts 



Endowment 
Income' 



Gifts 



.2,575,262' 

2,500,487 

2,675,521 

1,558,134 

1,558,134 

l,6i,040 

1,636,040 

1,636,040 

1,798,008 



Other 
Revenue 

1,515,306 
1,806,3}1 
1,932,754 
.1,750,000 
1,630,000 
1,639,155 
2,528,559 
3,002,203 
3,299,421 



Total 
Revenue 

4;572,428 
4,969,013 
5,316,845 
4,337,509 
4,124,865 
4,206,314 
5,689,771 
6,471,500 
7,112,178 



ON' 



REPORTED EMITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



/ 



Yr Instruct S 

^. DeptTResi 

72 1,531,868 

73 1,559,977 

74 1,669,175 

75 1,669,175 
,76. 1,518,949 
77 1,514,392 
7.8 2,480,574 
79 2,.981,650" 
8a 3,276,833 



Sponsored Public Op.&Maint. Instltut. Scholar & 
Research /Service Phy .Plant , Support Feliowshp 



0 
0 
0 

0. 

0 

0 

0. 
0, 



,528,595 

,583,068 

623,883 

340,000 

,360,400 

378,420 

407,179: 

438,939: 

482,394 



881,140 
944,222. 
1,010,318 
389,000 
412,940 
432;95'7, 
465,861 
502,198 
551,916 



NA 

NA 
' NA 
102,334 
10.8,474 
113,898 
122,554 
132,113 
145,192 



Academic 
Support 

NA- 
NA 
NA 
170,000 
18^,200 
189,210 
203,589 
219,469. 
241,196 



Student Student 
Services Aid&Grants 



NA 
, NA 

NA 
167,000 
151,970 
151,514 
248,180 
.298,312 
327,845 



86,000 
86,945 
93,031 

' NA' ,. 
, NA 
NA 
, NA , ' 
. NA ' 



Total ESQ . Total 
Expenditure Expenditure 



3,202,059 
3,437,950 
3,678,607 
2,837,509 
2,732,333 
2,780,391 
3,927,937 
4,572,681 
5,025,376 



4,581,840 
4,923,225 
5,267,851 
4,337,509 
4,097,333 
4,141,296 
6,157,099 
7,252,134 
7,970,095 



TABLE 4H. CROSSROADS COLLEGE 
XREVENUES OF TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



, Year 


ISTuition 


^Appro- . 


Grants & 


XEndowment 


■ %Gif ts 


/SOther 




iFees ^ 


priations 


Contracts 


Income . 






, Revenue 




10.5 • 


. . 0.0 


: ■ OiO- , 


0.0- 




.3. 




33.1 


■.•:73':,; 




■ ..0.0 : : 




. 0.0 /^ 


m : 




56.4 


Jk- 


13.3 


,0.0 ' 


0.0 : 


, , 0.0 


;5{ 




/36.4 • 


75 


23.7 ' . 


■ 0.0 


■ 0.0 


0.0 


35 




^ ,40.3 .: 


' 76: 


22.7 


• ' 0.0 „■ 


. ■0.0 : 


0.0 


'37 


.8 


39.5 ' 


77 


22.1 


0.0 


0.0 , 


0.0 


38 


.9 


39.0 


78 


„ 26.8 


0.0 . 


0.0 . . 


0.0 




.8 


• 44.4 


79 


28.3 


■ 0.0 


0.0 ■ 


0.0 


, 25.3 


46,4 


80 ' 


28.3 


0.0' 


0.0 


0.0 . 


25.3- 


46.4 


*- , 

X 


54.0 


• 1.1 


^ . 

i 

5.1 


■ 2.5. 


11.0 


26'.4 



^EXPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year nnstruct ^Sponsored ^Public ZOp.&Maint. nnstitut. richolar & Menilc °/!Student- ^Student . ZTotal E&G 
. . . ■ iDept.Res. Research Service Phy. Plant : Support Fellowsliip Support Services Aid&Grants. Expenditure. 



72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 



33.4 
31.7 
31,7 
38.5 
37.1 
36.6 
40.3 
41.1 
41.1 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0, 

0.0 

0.0 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0. 

0.0 

0.0 

O.D 

0.0 



r 



11.5 


19.2 


■ NA 
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is the mean val^ie for these nine years' in a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that, like this one, 
. ■ '^ experienced rapid revenue decline from 1973 to 1976. , 
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^teatatii^^f'fl:^^ coediicatibnal 
1981 enrollments': . 655^FTE 



Date f ouMe<l" 
1981 costi ^ 



1850 / ; ; : 

, / $6600 (tuition, room, and board) 

.85% jof students receive financial aid 



.The Story of Monument College 

Monument C611eg*e is a regional, moderately selective, coeducational 
institution. It was originally fbiindid by a religioua denomination a§ a 
preparatory school for its ministers. Although it has maintained its 
religious affiliation, its close identification with the church has waned 
in recent years. -The college consists of approximately 25 buildings on 3 5 
acres in the residential section 'of^ a small agrarian community. : 
Branches . Monument has no branch campuses. 
- Competition . There is one selective liberal arts college located 
withiri 30 miles of Monument. 
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Enrollments and Students . ^ 

f • ' ' ■ . -.' ■ ' ■ . 

Enrollment grew steadily from a 1959 level o^ 550 to a peak of* 1338 
in 1971. However, within foiir years enrollments had receded to under 700. 
,Since that time the size of the student body has hovered around 650. The 
college administration' s major concern in the area of enrollment is 
retention, more than recruitment. Thpy have enough new students entering 
each year to increase their enrollment by 20% , but as of 1980 one half of 
the entering freshman class dropped out before their junior year • Their 
current enroliment objectives are to uggrade the quality of their student : 
body and to retain a larger per Cent^ag'erof their unde 

Students . The student body is drawn primarily^^^^f^ a 200 mile radius 
of the campus; oVer 80% are in-state residents. Some ar^ referred by 
local religiou^'* leaders, but recently the college has developed a strong 
recruiting program on its own. The current president is a strong, 
eldquent advocate of a liberal arts education and is much in danand as a 
public Speaker His" objective is to attract the upper' 20% of local high 
school ^taduates — to awaken the intellects of young people who have had.^ 
limited exposure to the broad range of ideas and events putside their 
locale. The success of Monument ' s efforts is reflected in the fact that 
over half its students graduate in traditional liberal arts and sciences 
programs and close to 20% of them go on to pursue graduate degrees. 
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During the late 19608 the college recruited a large number of etudente 
from the East Coast, but most did not stay long because the^ had 
difficulty adapting to the local culture. The college has had a. strong 
commitment to coeducation from its beginning and today the student body is 
divided evenly between males and females. 

Student life . The college has been handieapped by a lack of . ^• 
f adfilitiea- f or accommodating a diversity of extra-curxicular activities, 
especially during the winter months • Because of its geographic isolation 
and the small size of the community, the college has had to assume a 
greater responsibility for providing opportunities for student recreation. 
The ^large gymnasium Mid physical education building currently under, 
construction will fill a large need on campus. Most students live in 
dormitories and eat in a common cafeteria. Most of the dorms are quite 
new and the college has tried to accommodate student preferences for 
living arrangements, including private rooms and co^d darms. Several 
fraternities and sororities are also very visible on campus. 



Faculty /Administrators, and Othei^s 

Faculty , Monument is proud of its strong and loyal faculty. The 
average faculty member has been at the cdllege for about fifteen years. 
About two thirds have their Ph,D, and very few are part time. While a 
faculty position at a small liberal rarts college is often viewed^as a 
stepping stone to a position at a more prestigious or better paying 
college, this does not seem to be the case at Monument , The core faculty 
have been there for a long time and are very loyal to the institution and 
to the liberal arts education philosophy. There is a strong^orm^ of 
faculty involvement in matters, of self-determination and educational 
policy, A recent president seriously offended the faculty by tryitig to 
shape Monument into a community college. The faculty resisted the . 
initiative partly on philosophical grounds and partly, because he attempted 
to circumvent the norms of faculty control. This norm of 
self-determination was present even during the crisis years of tUe early 
1970a, When the president concluded, that 2p faculty membe?:s would have to 
be terminated for financial reasons, the 'executive committee of the 
faculty senate decided whp should be. asked to leave, r 

Administration , Monument's history reflects the strong, but highly 
diversified, personalities of its preside^ts, T^e fi^t non-4ninisterial 
president was appointed in 1964, He was a dynamic itWividual who utilized 
a very aggressive leadership^style. He, had lofty ast^irations for the ^ 

^ college and was extremely i^£fe^^^ in promoting Monument and his vision 
of its potential. He was convinced that' the cpllegiS could attract 
students from a broader geographic area and counted on this strategy to\ 
double the size of enrollment , He employed a full time recruiter on the 
East Coast and initiated aggressive faculty arid building expansion 
pirograms to accommodate the swelling number of students. This era in the 
history of Monument College has been described as the "euphoric years,'* 
The quality of the faculty and student body improved dramatically; new 
buildings were built with easily accessible federal loans and grants; and 

• the 'Student, body grew and diversified. The college' s comparison group 
shifted- from regional religious' affiliated colleges to the elite liberal 
arts institutions in the country. However, just as it seemed that 
Monument might actually fulfill its dream of national prdminence, a number 
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of events seemed to conspire to hold it back. The president announced his 
resignation; the student body became increasingly restive as they grappled 
with social issues prominent in the late 1960sj) federal funding began 
drying up; and student ^enrollment dropped off drastically. 

The new president, in 1970,, was the opposite of his predecessor in 
terms of objectives, philosophy and personality. He was y^^wed as more 
concerned with educational philosophy, less flamboyant, and more 
democratic. As it became increasingly evident that the goals of the 
former presideht were unrealistic, the new pre8iden4;J^ mandate was to help 
the institution rediscover its identity. He proposed some exciting new 
ideas for curriculum redesign but was not very skillful in.working with 
the faculty to translate his ideas into specific plans they could support. 
(Furthermore, soon after taking office he found that he had to spend most 
of his time attending to the college' s fiscal crisis. The campus was 
« saddled with heavy debts from its new dormitories and not enough students 
to fill them. Faculty had to be terminated and services curtailed. 
Unfortunately, these were tasks for which this president was not 
particularly well suited. The faculty soon began to feel that he was 
avoiding tough decisions and not involving the faculty in those decisions 
he was making. As a result, the alienation between the administration and 
faculty grew to the point where the president no longer presided at 
faculty meetings. The turmoil on campus became so obvious that recruiters 
from a nearby college began telling high school students that Monument 
College would probably not last another year. The situation became so 
oppressive that the president soon resigned. 

Th^ next ^president was hired (in 1974) because the faculty saw in him 
the qualifications they felt were necessary to resolve the organization's 
crisis. He was a retired military officer with a forceful personality and 
considerable business savvy. He quickly initiated severe financial cuts, 
aggressively pursued new sources of revenue, and obtained permission to 
defer some scheduled payments on Monument's loans from the federal 
government. He used his personal sensitivity to political issues, 
enormous capacity for work and attention to detail, and forthright 
leadership style to restore confidence on campus. He felt his missionwas 
to save the school , from bankruptcy and so six years later when that had 
been accomplished he accepted the presidency of another institution. 

The current president was selected in 1980, again, to complement the 
weaknesses of his predecessor. He is warmer interpersonally, has a less 
militaristic view of college administration, possesses a splendid record 
as. a faculty member and dean at a highly regarded college, and is an 
eloquent public speaker. The current administration has taken up the task 
to reshaping the educational philosopihy of the college and re-establishing 
strong links with its old constituencies, who felt ignored during the 
drive for national prominence and the ensuing period of extreme financial 
crisis. Both the current president and dean have distinctive competencies 
in curriculum development and are working hard to initiate an innovative 
liberal arts curriculum. ■ , 

Constituencies . As suggested earlier the constituencies of Mofturaent 
College have shifted over the years. The traditional ties to alumni, the 
local community, and the sponsoring religious organization were overlooked 
for several years as the college pursued "mbre pressing matters.'* For 
example, a recent survey conducted by a staff memb.er found that a large 
number of ministers in their sponsoring church in the surrounding 
communities didn't even know that Monument College had a religious 
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affiliation. Current efforts to rebuild that linkage include ^inviting 
religious leaders to campus, making the campus facilities available for 
church functions, and providing speakers for local congregations. 
Monument has also increased its staff in the alumni and fund raising 
offices. They have developed a computerized listing of al|mani, past 
donors, and potential donors. Members of the faculty and staff describe 
with great pride the numerous speeches the current president has made . in 
the surrounding communities. He has :become a popular speaker for. 
religious, education, and civic program^.. His public visibility has done 
much to rebuild regional identification with the college. 

• ' . '^' ^ . 

Academic Programs ^ 

Monument College emphasizes the traditional liberal arts majors. 
While it has established several* joint programs with universities , and 
medical centers for career training, the majority of students still select 
humanities and science programs. While this may be related to its 
geographic isolation, . it also speaks well of the college's strong 
reputation in these subject areas. The curriculum is particularly strohg 
in the sciences, where it has an impressive track record of placing its 
graduates in excellent graduate schools. Currently, Monument is focusing 
its curricultim on the topic of values — in keeping with its liberal arts 
and religious orientations. As part of this new curriculum-students in 
all four classes will be required to take core courses focusing on :f:y:^ 
personal, political, social^ religious, and artistic values. In addition. 
Monument has instituted a freshman seminar that helps them to integrate 
their course work and to develop stronger social cohesion as a class. ^The 
present administration is also working hard to develop an awareness that 
the college is a"" unified academic community — rather than simply an 
aggregate of courses and programs. To foster this they have initiated a 
colloquium series featuring outside speakers and presentations from 
different internal academic units and programs. 



Manning 

Relatively litble long jiange planning was done at Monument College 
until recently. During the euphoric years of rapid expansion it wasn't 
deemed necessary , and'^during the period of severe crisis it was 
incompatible with. the struggle for survival. At one point during this 
time the key figure in the business office was a senior at the college 
working part-time to get some practical experience in accounting. There 
were gaps in the records.; f inancial control practices werie not implemented 
uniformly; and planning beyond a single fiscal year was^ nonexistent. 
Having pushed the wolves away from the door the college has now ^ . 

established long tern targets for enrollments, and annual giving. In 
addition, strong/management controls have been instituted. 

Financial Situation , 

Monument College assumed an extremely heavy indebtedness during its 
years of rapid cSlf^inBion. A key to the financial survival of the colleg;e 
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was the federal government's willingness to defer the loan repayment 
schedule. Currently the college owes approximately $4.5 million in 
principle and $.5 million in delinquent interest. . Officials feel 
comfortable with the current debt load and ha^je a realistic repayment 
schedule laid out. Monument has been relatively successful in fund 
raising. They recently raised $1.5 million in a capital drive for their 
new auditorium, and they have increased their endowment from $2 million to 
$5 million during the past fifteen years. The school has benefitted from 
the contribution of several tracts of land in the Midwest which they sold 
at various times to meet operating expenses. To raise more money, they 
have renovated three dormitories that had been closed down during the 
financial .crisis. One is rented to students willing to pay extra for a 
private room, another is used for adult education, and the third will be 
used for conferences. The college has also been aggressive in soliciting 
federal education and employment training grant ^money through the CETA 
program. Overall, the present administration feels the college is back on 
its feet financially after several years of extreme austerity. 

■ ' . ' % . ■ 

Commentary on Monument College 



Causes of College Problems 

The root problem at Monument College was that they overbuilt during 
the last" half of the 196()s. This created a sizeable debt that was 
difficult for them to manage when enrollments dropped. The college's 
financial problems were exacerbated by a small endowment (less than $2 
million). The college overbuilt during this period because officials 
believed the optimistic (and, in retrdspect, unrealistic) projections that 
the high school student population would continue to bulge as a larger 
percent of each graduating class sought the advantages of a college 
degree. They also expected that the strong support of higher education 
frjm the federal government Cin terms of student loans and low interest 
construction loans) would c^tinue to expand indefinitely. Basically, the 
college was seduced into believing that it could become a large, highly 
visible, elite institution drawing students from all regions and social 
strata. 

VJliile there were justifiable reasons for believing these heady 
projections and expectations, not all small, regional colleges overbuilt 
as badly as Monument . Consequently, the fault has to lie with the 
vpresiderit during this time who promised the faculty what he couldn't 
deliver, but what they wanted to believe was possible. Once the downturn 
in enrollments begafi the college was poorly managed, largely because the 
president who had been hired at the crest of the enrollment curve in 1970 
was.unsuited in terms of his disposition, skills , cAnd background for 
effectively handling the difficult maindgement tasks associated with 
retrenchment. . 



College Response to. Problems 

Once retrenchment was in full swing at Monument and the inability of 
the current president to deal with it was obvious, the college hired a ne^ 
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president (in 1974) believed to be better suited for the job. This 
president is generally credited with saving the college tbrough^his 
forceful leadership and tenacity in implementing austerity programs. He 
deferred, loan agreements and won concessions from utility companies on 
their rates. He also sought new sources of income , e .g. , developing the 
food sepvice .into a catering business, and emphasizing work study programs 
funded j)y CETA. All maintenance that could be deferred, was, but the 
president took great pride in maintaining the appearance of the campus. 
His motto, "It doesn' t cost much to cut the grass, '\ undoubtedly ref lected 
his military background, but it had a veiry positive effect on campus 
morale. Faculty and students continUed to take pride in their c^mipus, 
even though the school was in serious trouble. 

Once the college got back on its feet financially this president felt 
that his job had been completed and left in 1980, making room for the 
present administration that has re-emphasized educational philosophy and 
rekindled the intellectual flame on campus. 

The Lessons in Monument' s Experience 

It is better to have been seduced and abandoned, than to have been 
ignored all along . This somewhat crasis phrase aptly portrays the feeling' 
at Monument Collegje. The current mood on campus is very optimistic. They 
are not very satisfied with their "lot in life." They had their fling at 
trying to become a national powerhouse in the collegiate ranks. They can 
now see that they are not well suited for that role, andj. as a result they 
have redoubled their efforts to serve their regional, religious^ 
constituents. They experienced the glamour of attracting a national 
student body, as well as the pain of trying to help easterners acculturate 
to an isolated rural midwestern community. As a result, the fresh 
scrubbed appearance and intellectual innocence of the local farm kids is 
far more appealing than "before. In general, the college faculty point to 
many bumps and bruises from this period of dashed expectations, but they 
feel that overall it was a beneficial experience for the college. They 
seem to feel they are wiser, more mature, and more realistic now (almost 
" l^ike middle-aged mellowness after a young adult identity crisis). 

The environment made it too easy for Monument College to become badly 
overext ended. . There was tTie promise of easy federal support, a large 
number of eastern students looking for an alternative to high priced elite 
private colleges, and an overall euphoric atmosphere in higher education 
at the time. While it is eas^^, in retrospect, to chastise the faculty and 
administration of this particular college for not being able to resist the 
temptation of over building, to stop therfe would be to overlook the 
broader implications for educational policy. Certainly the institution of 
higher education as a whole must take some responsibility for the large 
number of second and third tier colleges that followed the cycle described 
herein. Professional societies, federations, the federal government, and 
state systems should all examine their actions that contributed to this 
scenario and prepare for the future situations when demographic figures, 
financial conditions, and societal events all converge to create another 
period of euphoric (but unrealistic) expectations in higher education. 
Certainly it will come, so it is important that we learn from the 1960-70s 
cycle how better to manage growth so that the onslaught of retrenchment is 
not so traumatic for our colleges and universities in the future. 



An expansion of organizational misBion often alienatee core support 
groupB , The dxSyfi to national prominence and fight for survival so 
totally preoccupied the time and interests of the Monument College's 
faculty and administration for a decade that they neglected critical 
constituencies y such as alumni , religious leaders and local conununity 
figures. An institution that had once been the source of considerable 
regional pride and acclaim became almost a total stranger to those who 
knew and cared about it most.;. ^ 

Monument's experience reflects the basic truism, "It is harder to 
rebuild betrayed iEriendships than to build totally new ones/' They are 
currently having considerable difficulty patching up their relations with 
old constituencies. While this shouldn't create a serious long term 
problem for the college, the administration has been sobered by the 
difficulty of rebuilding trust and loyalty. 

It is difficult to restructure a college's educational philosophy and 
curriculum* while also addressing a pressing financial crisis . The latter 
must come first, and the former should not be attempted in the presence of 
the latter* In general, scarcity and change are the two major sources of 
uncertainty for members of organizations. To successfully manage 
uncertainty so that it does not reach the point where it creates a 
dysfunctional level of stress in individuals, it is advisable not to 
attempt a massive organizational overhaul during a period of financial 
austerity — unless it is clear that the change is necessary in order to 
save the organization. » At Monument the president who came in 1970 during 
the tail-end of the growth cycle arrived with a mandate to formulate some 
neW approaches to education. Ue tried to fulfill that mandate despite the 
crunch of retrenchment. As a result, he failed at implementing his 
changes and successfully managing the retrenchment process. But more 
critically, he lost the confidence of the faculty because they felt he was 
increasing, "^rather than decreasing, their levela of frustration and 
apprehension. So by trying tao do everything at once he failed to 
accomplish' anything and. eventually lost his mandate to even try. 

The style and orientation of the president best suited for managing a 
college/ s retrenchment is at l6ast partly determined by the faculty's 
perception of the severity and duration of the financial crisis * I 
suspect that the retired Army colonel president (1974-1980) would have not 
been successful as^a retrenchment manager if he had arrived on the scene 
three years earlier. At that time the faculty members were still clinging 
to their flickering aspirations and they weren't ready^ for a tough guy 
style in the president's pffice. It wasn't until there was the threat of 
bankruptcy that they were prepared to support the drastic measures and 
methods imposed by this president. As long as the faculty believed that 
the drisis was either not severe, or likely to be short lived, tbey opted 
for a more traditional, prosaic administrator who attended primarily to 
matters of educational philosophy and pedagogy* 

The crisis at Monument College had as much to do with a loss of 
identity as it did with a depletion of financial resources . There was a 
great deal of conflict on campus during this era — much of it, stemming from 
austerity. But that accounts for only part of the animosity expressed. 
Once the college left the safety of its traditional role as a small, 
religious, liberal arts college some members of the faculty became 
uncomfortable with the new objectives and norms associated with the drive 
for national prominence. In general, these reservations remained latent 
as long as the positive side-benefits of growth were evident. when 
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the, bottom fell out of the growth curve a great deal' of latent hostility 
about the advisability of making the changes in the first place bubbled to 
the surface. These sparked strong ideological debates over the purpose 
and mission of Monument College specif ically, and liberal arts colleges in 
general. In some respects this sense of alienation was more divisive 
within the college community than the normal (though often sharp) 
conflicts over priorities for balancing the budget. 

Organizational growth needs to be accompanied by gtrong managerial 
controls < Otherwise the euphoria of rapid growth tends to distort 
members* perspective and foster sloppy decisionmaking. As a result » if it 
becomes necessary to cut back, retrenchment is much more difficult to 
implement smoothly . Instead of a systematic long term approach to 
planning, rapid growth fosters short term opportunism. For example, a 
college has a growing student body and ample tuition motley. There is an. 
opportunity to hire a strong professor in Oriental histl^y so they make an 
offer, without systematically figuring how this person l« going to fit 
into the l9ng term plans for the history department, or the college as a 
whole. If there is any planning at all during a period of rapid growth it 
is usually driven by current student demands. If Depiartment X seems to be 
offering popular majors now, the college reflexively enlarges that faculty 
without much consideration for the impact of doubling the size of the 
staff in one area. The current president of Monument College stated the 
problem well, ^'During a period of rapid growth, administrators think only 
in terms of continued growth. They seldom stop to consider what would 
happen if their assiunptions about the future are wrong. In contrast, the 
wise college president plans for the possibility of retrenchment on the 
way up the growth curve." 
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figure 31. Monument College v^^^^ Revenue Trends 

T./= total revenues : v-/ ' , V 

^ A > totar revenues, adjust^^":f or inflation (HEPI) ^ 
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147,273. 296,416 NA 
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250,05ii;i 401,936 v- NA' 



?^4,730 , 2,728,287 ^ 4,554,692 



90,382 276-,523 
126,530 285,( 



3,^11,990 , 4,413,255 

081,8911 4.039,758:. 

3,158,il9r 4,186,070 ,. 

3,535',422 , 4.682,959 : 

3,321,475 ,' 4,539,224 . 

3,636,260 4,879,084. 



lijnd accounting -changed from; a. restricted fund to an afjency fund, 
id figures for the y^arsi before- 1979 .a|)peiir to be overstated. 
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ZStudent ^Student .. Inotai E&G- 
Services Ald&Grants Expenditure 

■20.5 ■ 59.6 
■ 20.8^ ■ 58.9 " •■■ 
21.8 5j,9^^ 

NA ,.;;>ejt.'4'\\:' 



■• ^?i>':is the ra^^^^ for these nine years in a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges 
.^'■'!i?'iexper.leVd rW^^ 
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»2,2,7;9,250 




Ch2.? -i7.3;i 


1973-74 
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SI .9, -,9;i 


1974-75 
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'975-76 
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'^irrSJ-T'. 1.1. 6X 
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*34iiii47 



' '■'."'■•■'it, 

■•;V 
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n7i4 47.);i 
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• ' "■• 
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♦559,215 '•■ 
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♦ I /f 
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71.3 5. IS 
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65 ; I . -4'.'6X ' 

■ v."637; .tp \ 
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974-75 



Book Valut . 
Btg of Yr 
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10(1.0 
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211.0 



♦4,615,374 
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B«g of Yr 
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.0 H 00. til* 
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: v j. .0 
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-I00,0« v ' 


302.0 202. o;i 


\ 
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1 ' 

103,4 -4.11.' 


.0 


. , «o 


200.7, -33,9;{ 


1 


\ 

1974-75 


14,919/292 

l(JJ.6 4).i;i 


.0 


10 

.,0« 


»2ie,i39 

325.6 62 1 2/1 ■ 


♦4,701.153 

too.o 


1975-76 


♦4.701,153 * 
102.3 -4,4X 


.0 


10' 
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95.0 -5. OX 


1976-77 

. «>. 
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. . 
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.(I 


*0 V 

.0X0 


, 136,000 

, 53.7 . ..o;i 


i ♦4,390,735 
93.4 : -.9X 
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» * - 
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96.0 '-.SJi. 


4.3 


•20, -135 
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♦279,73^"'' ■ 
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37.9'. -5.9;-: 
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*o 
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)ttrifft 
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1173,141 

100.0 
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♦33,725 
48.4 -24. 9X 

♦186,974 

109,1 125, 6^. . 
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KYKE COLLEGE 



Locatipn: Midvesterni Urbjin 



1981 envoiUi^ 



■ 1. 



Date fouhdlpdttJ : ' 187 4 



1981 coats $7380 (tuition* room » and board) ^ -~ - 

yhe story of Rvkb College 

Ryke is located in an ecdhomically healthy ma jor^ city. The regional 
population is stable or slightly dectlining. Founded by Presbyterian 
missionaries in frontier days ^ Ryke had reached an enrollment of 1 |780 
students by 1959-- three-*^rths of them from in-state* During the 19508 a 
faculty member' 8 book about the Ufa of an early Ryke president, Hathan 
ftieder, won the commitment of his son^ Clinton Rieder» who had become vorjr 
wealthy, Rieder became highly involved with Ryke. At a 1961 conference, 
the college decided to recruit National Merit scholars from a wider 
geographic region. It allso began looking for nationally recognized 
faculty members and dropped a few existing programs that fell outside the 
traditional liberal arts . The cost of these changes largely was 
underwritjten by Clinton Rieder. 

Three major themes have characterized Ryke throughout its history: 
relating to its urban setting , tinders t and ing the implications of 
internationalism^ and ^ahowing concern fof^ social issues. 

Brancheav Ryke does not offer coutaes off the main campus. It does 
offer opportunities for students to study abroad, undUp its own auspices 
md through consortia. 

Competition . More than 50 college 8!^are located within a 30 mile 
of Ryke. This may be an adv^htage in that it enables Ryke to 
^^^it married faculty members whose spouses also want to teach. nearby, 
lyl^^is highly orientf^d toward th^ ^academically able, traditib^ial^iey 
full-time undergradual&e stu4j£nt. ^^.^^'^i/ 




Enrollments and Students ' v 

As illustrated in figure IJ, Ryke* y enrollment dropped from over 
1 ,780 in 1959 to 1,500 in 19f63. EnrolMent was back up to, 2,000 by 1969 
and stayed there until 1973, whfsn it dropped to 1,700 in two years. It 
has remained at about that level, with full-time equivalent (FTE) students 
numbering 1^635 in 1981. 

Students . In-sta?er atudents have always been Ryke' 3 bread and 
buttei^, but their proportional^ enrollment dropped from about 75% in 1960 
tO;.44% in 1982. The shift seems to be more representative of Ryke^s 



intctroat in aivoriiCying ita^atudent body than o£ dioa£i'actlon ffl|ong Vy j 
potential in-itnt^ students, llykn iidminlotriitoro t<^min keanly <iwflr« of 
thp importiinco of tholr in-««tttte markot, although thin nvaranoofi has not 
always been a high priority. During tha 1960$^ the dtlve Cor more top 
' student 1 £roi[i around the country left some wall**quali£ied in-state 
Mtudenta unadmittiid^ including applicants whose . parents had attended Ryke. 
7,Uuiring the 1968<-7r administratjLbn^ the president U interest in enrolling 
mitibr£ty< students and Ryke's portrayal in the press as regional fojcus of 
student activism furt;her alienated* some of the local conit!itUency in ^hj^s 
: relatively consorvativoi education^-oriontedi almost entirely Caucasian 
'\. state.' ' . ' , 

Ryko's interest in enrolling minority students came suddenly to full 
flower with the 1968*-fl administration. Eighty full scholarships , 
amounting tc^|bproximately 15Z of the entering class sia^e^ were allocated 
to minority ipidentsjnd a substantial staff was hired to help meet their 
noedM. This ^ change pfovedd and unrijanageable^ and emphasis on 

recruiting minorities was scaled bock during' the 19708. Minorities were 
UX of the student body in^l973 but fell to 7X by 1982* , . 

With the emphasis on recruiting National Merit Scholars during the 
19608 »^ selectivity atv Rykis was high by the end of that decade. During the 
19708 selectivity declined as the school experienced difficulties to be 
discussed below. The average SAT score of entering students in 1981 had 
climbed again to over 1»100 and still further for t'he freshman class of 
1982. 

Many of the, students .who enroll at Ryke use Jthe liberal arto 
curriculum to prepare .them for professional and graduate schools. They 
seem less concerned about- the xtnmediote post«-baccalaureate vocational 
utility of a liberal arts degree than students at some othe^ colleges. 

Student lif e. Although the students at^Hyke appear to^e liberal and 
activist in the context of their region, they are not exceptionally so by 
national standards. They did participate in protests when that was a ' 
national trendy but without any incidents of violence. Like students 
nationally^ their activist behaviors have since modified substantially. 

Students appear to be fairly autonomous. They parti<cipate to a high 
degree in internships and other educational opportunities afforded them by 
Ryko's urban location and intSVnatiOnal conhc|^ibns'. . ^ 



' Faculty, Administrators, and Others • • 

' — — o ^ 

Ryke has retained a large proportion of the high quality faculty who ^ 
were recruited during the 19608. It has also had the services of a number 
of able administrii^oirs ' in key positions y especially during the past- seven ^ 
years. '['^Vi':" ' ' ^ : 

Faculty . Building up. the faculty was the focus of intetisive effort s 
during the 1960s. About half of the current faculty started at Ryke in 
those years.. They and their current colleagues are characterized as 
.individuals who love to teach and remain activerin research an^ 
^publishing. Several have received national awjards for their work. In 
. 1982 74% of the faculty were tenured, and 80% of them had doctorates. ^The 
years 1968 through 1974 were difficult ones for the faculty at Ryke. The. 
^ 1968-71 administration relegated academic matters to a low priority; in 
1971-74, the president preferred a closed decision process and faculty 
were rarely consulted. ^D^ring these years the institution was in tutmoil/ 

^ 178 • . ' 



%ml im finMiKOfl w«r« unc^rtttiiu 8om« 10% of th*^ fiiquUy, w^U «§ many 
iitit£f minuberoi wtitt) ldi<l oX£ that ti\m. Tli<^ r^MlniuH faculty ^rt^ 
to hiftvo genar^lly miilrititined tli^ii^ i»volv<»nen in thoir work and thoir 
intorosi:^ school, which cotintituted a significant adviintaKo to thg 

acho^.i'ilti iVjl'^^^^ to recover. Th« iidminifltration uince 1975 has 

woi;kj!cN||y QesBful ly at ra-efltabliahing a strong ami c(^uatructivtt 
relatlp.W^ th| faculty. ' 

i^^^itratorfl ;^ nuring thci 1960&^ Mr. Riedor and hio rQprcoentativ(t^o 
w«)ri) activGly involved in implcmcinting | tho 49^1^ plana to upgracfo Rykoi and 
thoy played a attoiig rule! ii\ thii lection of a new pr«eid«nt Tn 1968, the 
beginning of two and one^.half iitormy yearn, ; the now !l)rooid top — and 

apparently Bole-- prior ity wau to involve Rylce in rectifying eocial illo* ^ 
A corneretono of that effort was a largo, quickly implemented progr'am for 
minority atudenta« the tone of the adminiatration supplemented existing 
Qttitudf^e among students iiationwidar roaullting i ' : 

wocial. activifliu. At one point i for inutancei studeh^ picketed a major 
corporation with whom good;^tf'altffilona might have bumi oil aignilicaut 
benefit to Rjjke. In tho^iyri^pat'ent. belief th had a peraonaT mandate 

from Kiedervthat '^^^^j^^^^^,^«?J^k with continuing and unquestioning 
financial support, thej^nlj^Mttt spent college * funds freely • One faculty 
mcMnbcr reported that J^jfiH from sabbatical* to find that he had been 

given the l^t^CB^t nala^^^^veaQ^' \\Q has ever had, before or aincc. As 
Rieder became incrciaain^^jat^bappy wikh the administration and 
dramatically curtaiXnck^h'i'ff^ support. The college entered into a 

brief period of def icxt apending. 

The faculty^ "^^''^^Bl^Cji^^ took action to secure thin president's 

resignation, tiis , who served until tltK^i^tl of 1974* made 

sizable cuts in pc^^l^iAnel and budgets under a mandate from the trustees. 
He communicated ptllnarily with one oth^r administrator, even, deciding, at 
one point that he would serve as academic dean rather than appoint any of 
the recommended candidates. 

Duiring 1973, the college was sticcessful in recruiting the president 
who is still in office. He had been an urban scho<$% superintendent , and 
he had strong tics in the metropolitan community. The president is 
articulate in' describing the mission and chajracter of Ryke, he has strong 
administrative skills, and he has exceptionally vStrong interpersonal, 
skills. stark contrast to some of the other presidents in this study, 
this president quite simply likes people.^ Picking up on some groundwork 
by^his predecessor, the president was able to re-establish Rieder's 
confidence in Ryke*s administration and' win m^jor financial support from 
him again after Rieder 's hisitus in givirig. Participants^characterize 
1968-71 as a social and political crisis, 1971*"74.as an enrollment and 
financial crisis, U975-79 as spiritual restoration and reox^ganization for 
Recovery, and 1979 to, the present as the tiintetwhen recovery efforts have 
begun tQ; pay off. . Tntry give the current president stlrong perdonal credit 
for the recovery.«> ' ' 

The academic dean during the 1960s was very active* and successful in 
recruiting strong new faculty nlembers, playing an impottant role in 
college leadership. During the late 1960% and early 1970s, the position * 
^lost centrality , changed' title to dean, and was temporarily filled by a 
preaid^nt. It has since been re-established as a vice-presidenty and 
filled by a strong leader who had served previpusly on^yke' s faculty . 

.The , financial vice-presidents from 1969-74 lacked*authority, 
expertise, and the trustees' confidence. The current financial officer \ 



was trained in economics and has aerved in his present role since 1974. 
He, tooy is well^-respected by faculty, administrators , and truBtees and is 
given 0 great deal of personal- credit for the. improvements of tecent 
years, [ / ' ■ « , ■ ' ^ 

The admissions office orientation shifted from selection to ' ^ ^ 
recruitment within the past several years. The admissions o^fficer since 
1979 is highly skilled in interpr^ting^Ryke ' s mission and generating 
enthusiasm among prospect;ive students. Current college publications are 
rated very highly by other administrators and/applications from top 
students have been increasing, * 

Trustees .* Thie board of trustees is composed primarily ! of ' 
metropolitan area people whose membership on the board l^nds confidence in 
the college. They aire well--respected, well*-connectedy and relatively ^ 
actively invotyed in college welfare* The ctjrrent college president 
credits their 'efforts for successful fund-raising in recent^ years, ^ 

• Diiriiig the crisis years of Ihe early 1970s the trustee^ did not trust 
the administrjsitioh^s fiscal respbns:).bility, On^ administrator commented 
regarding tha^ period that the trustees were "truly responsive to college 
*needs** — they were willing to step into college management issues during 
the crisis y yet had the intelligence to step out when the administration . 
changed for the better. During that difficult time, the trustees are said 
to have learned that they would have to face the music and , Jon occasion, 
make tough decisions, ■ -l . v 

Constituer{tS , ^ Residents of the city and state are important 
* constituents of Ryke, especially Ryke' s alumni. During thej late' 1960s and 
early 1970s they were put oicf by area press reports of student activities 
and by ^the' priorities and activities of the 1968-71 president. When 
Rieder began contributing huge sums of money to the college to support its 
self-improyement efforts in the 1960s, the feeling was widespread that 
Ryke didn't need the support of the alumni and other potentiial donors, 
VJith the administration eince 1 97 5 j however, these constituents have been 
"coming back in droves," thanks largely to the interpretive and 
interpersonal skills of the president and the efforts of trustees. The 
churcli with which Ryke is affiliated was not singled out by those 
interviewed as an .important constituency , / . 

■ . i 1 •^^ . / 

Academic Programs / ^ 

Hyke offers a "Simon pure" liberal arts curriculum. Early in the 
I96OS9 it dropped nursing, medical technology, a major iii physical 
education, and other programs not representative of the .lii)era:l arts, A 
proposal to re-establish nursing at Ryke was hotly depated in the 
mid-1970s, but was rejected by the faculty. One faculty member who had 
once supported the idea now says that in retrospect the decision sterns to 
have been a wise one, A few accounting classes have been added to the 
economics department , but the college does not offer la m^jor in 
a^ccounting. Computer science is also growing, but as defined by the 
liberal arts orientation of the college as a whole, | The faculty consider 
new curricular ideas often and implement some of them, but always within 
the context of a classical liberal arts orientation.' 



PlanninR 

/rhei;6£f icc, of in8tit:utiohal reaearch, was discontinued in 1975, but 

the ""-"^'-- ' .^^o^^^^.Ki^ 

dat 

exl^ernal consultant 8. ; The pro *'an inBtrumen.t,of guidance, an 

oiiportunity to get; the ;coi^ in £»ont of ue.^' .Th^ college "finally" 

^8/ a five-year financial? plan. The plan assumes no rrominal growth in 
Jtate aid or soverai jjm'jot fiaderal stud aid programs, projecting 
'"decreasijig college dependence , oi| government funding. 

. ■ , • . ' ' , .' ' . 

Financial S ituation ■ . * " * / 

■'■■■.'•'»%•' ' • * ' ' 

As shown in figure 3 J, total revenues remained constant, losing ,^ 
ground in real terms, from 197^ toM976. They , then increased tq keep pace 
with inflation, with the drop in 1979 followed by a $2 million increas? in 
. 1980 (table IJ). Since the number of students (FTE) was down 400. from 
197^ to 1980, this represents a stable or improved^ situation on a 
per-s1:udent basis. Tptal expenditures j exceeded total revenues in two 
years, 1974 and 1975* as shown in tablelJ. Parenthetically, 
interpretation of Ryke' 8 figures oh income from endowment is not 
straightforward due tp special provisions an the funding arrangements with 
Mr. Rieder. * 

' Oberating budget . As noted earlier, the major f inanciallcrisis at 
Ryke predates the data in the attached tables. In the early 19?0s,Ryke . 
J^had operating deficits totalling $5 million in two years. By the spring . 
of 1971, a crisis was 'obvious, and by 1973-74 th§ feeling that "we won't 
make it** was abroad. One respondent stated 'that Ryke was **one 'step away 
from putting a chain oh the door— only the financial clout of the chairman 
of our trustees kept the bankers away." Many operating costs were reduced 
and staff size was cut; Total expenditures stayed nea^lOMConstant for 
five years (1972-»1976--table 5J). Past deficits have been funded, and.no . 
new ones incurred since 1975. Firm expenditure control is now fully 
established at Ryke. - Tuition increases were kept low in the early 1970s. 
By 1982, tuition was at the mid-point of Ryke*s regional college 
association, and~^lans aire to increase tuition at pbout 2% over the 
Consumer Price Index; V * • 

State aidVamounted to $390,000 in 1981. In 1982 Ryke teceived^ 
$350,000 in state aid plus $130,000 in capitation funds. : / ' 

Development of the operating budget is now an open, p^gtrticipative 
process. A president • s committee, composed of five facultj^, two staff, 
and two students, submits to the president its report on the proposed 
budget. The' process includes cyclical zero-base budget reviews. * 

Capital . Endowment value was just over $20 million in 1979, the 
first year of a five-year capital^ campaign. By 1992, endowment value was 
nearly $25 million, in addition to the $22.5 million received or pledged 
for the capital campaign. .With two yeats remaining iii the campaign, 
«^^5^ke^i^s goal leaves just $4 million to be raised. Physical plant 
indebtedness (table 7J) was a'^relatively low,$3^3 million in 1980. 

An important part of Ryke's capital asset is funding for merit^ 
scholarships to outstanding stiidents , available largely tlirough I^ie(l 
support. This not only allows Ryke to aiUiract top students '.it a^^^^ V 
reduces Ryke's relative dependence on currently unpredictable souro« 
fcederal aid to students. / • >y 

' •■• ■' . ; . ■ ■ ...i,' . ■ * 

, 181. ■ ■ ,■ ■ / ,•' ;■ .■■ ■ . 
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' PercoKfed f inancial condition. The general attitude of respondentB 
toward ttyko'B financiol condition was confident but realistic. They still 
feel strongly the need for fund-raising and fiscal controls and restraint p 
but they are expcriencifjg better students > higher morale> and more 
applitatioris for admission. They remember having had severe difficulties, 
and their confidence is enhanced from^knowing that they not only survived . 
but recovered from those dif/iculties. 

« ' • ' ■ " .. ' ' . . . . ' ■ . . ' 

■ -. / ' ■ f ■ ■ : ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 

' Commentary on Rvke College * ^ 

Cause s.pf Co l lege P roblems ' . 

One respondent stated tnat Rykip was **neve^ a bad school . . . just a 
needy t)ne with an. image problem.** Management was responsible to the 
extent that the 1968-71 president was a poor match for the institution. 
During his tenure, the c^^llege seriously overspent its resources and / 
alienated important constituents. This caused some problems (operatiing 
deficits, loss of principal donor's support;) and exacerbated others (loss 
of public and alumni support, low morale,, student and potential student 
disaffection). In addition, the subsequent president was ineffective in i 
creating remedies for either financial or organizational problems, 'but ( 
this was partially counteracted by trustee ^involvement. Ryke also 
suffered, probably more than it deserved, from press notoriety regarding 
student activism. 

college Response to Decl ine / / 

Early' involvement by t)ie trustees, together with their continuing a^id 
:increa$ing success in fund-raising, has been an important part of Ryke,' s 
recovery. Butvthe ''catalyst that got all t^e reactants working together 
again*' was the president named in 1975. He is known as an expert at 
understanding and achieving the art' of the possible, and he is respected 
for his ability as an administrator and as a college representative to 
local business people, citizens^ and alumni./ 

The faculty is cr^^-dited with having shown strong responsibility and 
effective, involvement in defining and sustaining the college throughout 
the past two decades. _Major improvemeijts in financial management and in 
admissions also played important roles. Overall, the college was able to 
effect a deliberate, slow Return of its image to that of a small., fine 
liberal arts college. 

The major exogenous advantage for Ryke may have been its location in 
. a large, attractive city. The city offers numerous cultural and civic 
.opportunities^ and theycollege communi|:y takes part in' them. 

The college was x^aracterized as having undergone tremendous 
adaptation and experimentation during 1965-75, and subsequently looking 
for coherence, sequence," and "structure. The crisis of the early. 1970s led 
members of the college to trim their sails, cut out frillsj agree on 
purpose and priorities, and inject a^strong note of realifsm in th'eir^ 
, deliberations. 
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The LettBOHB ; in llykoJ.B ^ i;xpcrXc(,nce - 

A CO 1 1 c^\e CO n fl M c CO cd > _ o y cu, iti_ J; pdn^yl^^A^ p c olloja 1^ Jllft rj< j> _ 1 j?f j J}J& 
true to ittf^hiB torjLcaVli^^ arts tnisBion , Ryke wap not alwayB 'purely - 
liberal artsy but that predominant orientation was sharp I'y focused during 
the^960s. That d(Mdde of plentiful st^udcnte, a. atrong economy ^and 
federal support was one that ppuld w afford to auppott •'Simon^.putc*' 
liberal arte institutions .But with economic and attitudinal shifts in 
the 1970s / many sucli colleger have, diluted or abandoned the libferalJ^atts. 
in a desperates 'j^pearch for studenta and dollars, "vXJ^ / 

Despitie' the - appearance; that the college might have to close, /llyke^ 
reaffirmed its liberal arts focus. Thiis may well be creditable to the"^ 
nature of the representative commiittee of trustees, faculty, ^ - ' 

administration, j)arent6, and alumni who made that: decision. §ubs<»quent 
events have $upported the, wisdom of that decision. There is a market for 
pure liberal arts, and Ryke is enjoying a significant share of it. It 
appears that Ryke' 8 ability to attract and retain academically able 
students is a key factor. It io thesc^ students who jire sophisticated 
enough to anticipate their interest iit graduate and professional schooling 
and to understand the foundation provided by a liberal arts education for 
their long-term plans. : T 

Too much change, t oo fast / haiTOg . a colleRe . The eventSi of the 
1968-71 presidency illustrate this point dramatically. The vigorous 
attention to social issues and minoritiy students, .coupled with sudden 
administrative disinterest: iu ad^^^^^^ matt&rs and profligacy in financial 
matters, alienated virtually every 'college constituency— Rieder, other 
donors, re^,ionf|l residents, alumni, and potential students from Ryke's 
traditional markets. It is notable that tKe direction of change did have 
a foundation in Ryke's mission— -Ryke has always expressed concern for 
social issues. It seems to have been the magnitude bf this rapid shift 
toward one aspect of the mission an4 away,., from another that caused 
problems. 

The welfare of a college can depend on the actions of one or very few 
'individuals . For better or worse, a college depends on individual 
leaders. One president at Ryke, was instrmnental in taking it to the brink 
of disaster. A handful of committed trustees not only kept it afloat but 
mandated and effected critical short-term survival measures. The current 
president is the focus for*' almost al 1 of the successful recovery efforts, 
either directly through his personal action or, indirectly through the 
conceptual guidance and improved morale his leadership inspires. 

An important component of this dynamic has been the nature of the . 
president's cotiimunications about the college* s mission and condition. 
While both the 1968-71 and the 1975-present priasidents communicated their 
'messages clearly, the former* carried messages of such radical cha!nge that 
they were bound to confuse his audiences. The latter carried message^ of 
constancy, renewal, and confidence that reasjsured' and inspired his 
audiences'. By contrast, ^he 1971-74 president seems not to have 
communicated at all beyond a tight inner circle^ leaving a vacuum of 
understanding and failing to inspire confi'dence and coordinated effort. 
He did, however, take actions, that served as important gr'bundwork for 
later developments. , ^ . , ' 

The_^xtent_t 

institutional efforts is partly a function 6^ . administrative^ 
and it is central to recovery . Internal constituents, dp ^dt- depend 



entirely on udminiatrative londorahip' to inepirc and motivate them to taico 
action on behuU' of the college, aa ahown by the continuing commitment of 
the faculty through the difficult early 19708 deapite a vacuum of 
adra^inifltrative'lcadcrflhip. At Rykc, their commitment may have boon aided 
by the; fact that many oi^ them had come to the college only a f eV years, 
beforeii and they were unwilling to jump ship voo soon* Certainly their 
staying was not a functiori of a lack alternative bpportunities— these 
were; amorig^ the moat able scholars; anywhOre; who could find good positions 
oven in a^ tight job market.; ; / ' ^ ► 

Not only did the faculty not leave, for the most part they did not 
atop trying to teach well, contribute to their disciplines, and improve 
the /conditions at Ryke. This encagement on their part probably helped 
keep Ryke's reputation and enrollments fixom slipping so far that loss of 
confidence in the institution would have become irreparable. 
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The 1978-79 figure-*fs not cpmparable to th^^ of other years, 
A change in fiscal year made 1978-79 only nine mj^nths long. 
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Yr 'ln9t;ruct k 

' Dept. Res. 

7^ 2,823,367' 
43---2-,583,'550^- 

74 2,579,670 

J5 2,782,760 

76 2,973,638 

77 3,250,967 

78 3,252,964 

79 3,450,472'. 

80 3,940,978 



Sponsored Public" 
Research Service 



871,517 
80,926 
73,322 
168,356 
106;189" 
129,324 
141,918 
''10., 264 
. 180,537 



0 

■ '0 - 
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709,118 
152,499 
216, 1|6 
263,556 
114,494 
171,640. 



Op.&Maliit. 
Phy. Plant 

654, 160 
657rl58 
716,204 
750,835* 
788,991 

,93;, 098 
978,028 
786, 132 

1,162,159 
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Support " 
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t na - - 
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Academic 
Support 

, NA 

NA 

• NA 
299,476 
346,,020 
401 {452; 
'507,201 
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Student 
Services 



NA 
•641,851 
. 986,195 
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1,361,717 
1,368,376 
1,846,018' 



Stud(;nt 
Ald&Gl^anto 

\ 
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1-,51'9,877 
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NA \ 

NA \ 

NA 
. NA 

NA 

NA 



Tot^l m 
Expenditure 
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8;062,937. 
\ 8,639,010. 
\ 9,567,57r 
\8,825»894 
li,096,396 
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9,933,748 • 
' 9,446,402 
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11,097,816 ' 
10,341,846 
12,852,204 ■ 
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' Table Bj; Rjlke College ^ • 

)> ' ■ 

>w . >f Four selected student! FTE 'ratios '.for college 

• For 1971-72 to 1979-80 



' Amis ' EXPENDITURES 

im Tuition Fees/JTE ' Instructlon/FTE. Scholarship's/^ Student Servlces/FTE FTE 

nk V ,$2",193.61 ■ '$1,236.74 " NA " NA , 2,089 

74 M $2,45^.53 $1,407.35 \NA'- NA " 1,833 

$6\.( 
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75; :: $2v6^.67 $1,618.82 , $6^.01 v $ 373.39 1^719 

76: $2^^79.94 '$1,848.13" ' . • • , $701;52: v^^^^^^ - " $ 61?.92 1,609. 

77 ,, / $J;47^.77 v $2,060.18 ^ ^ $83^.09 v : :^ $ 671.77 ; ' 1,'578, 

78 r : ■ $3^;^^^^ ' $1^932.84 , : : $953i42' : ' $ • 809.14 V V. ' 1,683 
75^ : , $3,&91 V ^ , $2,1346.54 : - : $797.18 : ' . $ 811.61 • 1,686: 
:80v; X $4,^33.04^.^^^^^^- • ••$^ : $72B.43>' 1,678 
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RtVtnut Dftti 1971-72 W 1979-80 
<Valut, Index biwd on 1971-72, XChinflt) 



Revenue 

loo.o 

95,.0- ■ :-5.J^t. 

♦4,491,630 

93.1-2. OX 

♦4,539,317 
94.1 1.1X 

■ \ ' : 

♦4,794,718 
99.4 ; 5.6J{ 

♦5,486,350 
113.7 14.4X 

♦6,171,525 
127.9 12.5X 

♦6,496,005 
134.6 5.3X 

♦7,103,041 

147.2 9.354 



I' / Gifts ^ 
Revenue 

100.0 

♦821,746 

■^■■' ■;,0:_; ;' :;.0X:, 

♦9 r 0,535 

.0 10. 8X 

♦871,140' 
.0 -4.3X 

♦2,038,676 

V ,0 134.0>{ 

♦1,664,275 
: .0 -18.4X 

♦i,2W,699 
■ .f -26.7X 

♦999,920 
.0 -18. OX 

♦1,433,120 

.0 ■43.3X 



Endowment 
Revenue 

♦1,385,195 

lOOvO 

♦1,534,625 
?114.i 14. 4X 

♦1,161,975 , 
85.3 -25. 4X 

♦1,946,141 
140.5 64. 7X 

' *305,02r 
?2.0 -64. 3X 

♦1,057,344 
76.3 246. 6X 

♦900,902 
65.0 -14.8X 

♦665,247 

48.0 -26.2S4 

♦635, 76f 
6^3 25. 6X 



ToUl 
Revenue 



Total 
TOTFTE 



♦9,431,702 

'1iO..O|:V 

♦9,489,834 

jOO.6 .6X 



♦9,187<746 
97.4 - -3.2X 



♦9,338,258 

V99'.0 1.6X 

♦9j446,402 
100.2 1.2X 

♦lo!,577,314 
ni.l 12. OX 



♦ It 



,122,616 



117.9 5.2X 

♦10,704,638 
n|3.5 -3.8X 

♦ty>889,606 
136.7 20.4X 



2,089 • 

;ioo.o 

■1,833:;: :: 

87.7 -12.3X 
1,719 

82.3 -6.2X 



1*609 

7ro -6.4X 



1,578 

75.5 -1.9X 

§■ .; 

1,683 

80.6 ' 6.7X 

■■°|.,686' ■'■■■■••:''-,; 

80.7 ' .2X, 

1,678 ' 

80.3 -.5X 
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Table' 5J. fRyke Cdllege 



1 



Exptnditurt D«tf» I m -72 to 1979-60 



<V«lut, Index bafed o^ri97 



Scholarshlpsti 
Grintf Exp 




1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

: / 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 



«9 



-72, «Chingt) 



100.0 



.0 M 

. 1 ■*0' ■ 
,0 

«tJ53,625 
*1, 1281742 




1976- 77 *»,3t9.351 

.0 I 16. 9X 

1977- 76 ♦1,604,600 



/ 



' 1978-79 ♦1,^344,545 



.0 



1979-eo /♦l,222v3 



21.6;i 



ht6.22 

n 

-9.1JJ 



/UG Exp 

♦6^,663,257 
100.0 1 

♦6.944,985 
104.2 4.2Ji 

♦6,033,061 

102.5 -1.6X 

♦6,625,008 

129.4 26.2X 

♦6,062,937 
121.0 -6.5X 

♦8,639,010^ 
129.7 7, IX 

♦9,567,576 

143.6 10,7J{ 

♦8,625,694 

132.5 -7.8X 



♦11,096^396 
166.5 25.7X 



Total Exp 

♦9,428,266 
100.0 

♦9,489,634 
100.7 .7X 

♦9,213,632 
97.7 -2,9X 

♦9,933,748 

105.4 7.8X. 

♦9,446,402 

100.2 -4,9X 

♦10,040,618 

106.5 6.3X 

♦11,097,616 
117.7 10, 5X } 

♦l»,341,e46 

109.7 -6. ex 

♦12,652,204 

136.3 24.3X 
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jAble 6J. 


Ryke College 




■ . . , A . ^ • . _ 


■'.(!■. ■, ' ' ■ ' 


EndoMtnt Data 1971 -72 to 1979-60 
<Valut, Indtx bi*td on 1971-72/ JJChange) 






Book Value 
Beg of Yr. 


Marktt Value, 

, , Beg of Yr 


Book Value 
End of Yr 


■ ■ : 

Harket Valu* - 
End of Yr 




♦29,081,116 
100.0 


♦31,522,763 
100.0 


♦30,864,226 , 
100.0 V 


♦35,123,161 
100.0 w 


♦1,655,9^2 

<<>o.o^^^^; ■; 


';I30, 864,^26" 

106,1 6.iy. 


♦35,123,161 
111.4 11. 4X 


♦26,223,663 
91.4 -e.6J{ 


♦30i 560^54 
67.1 -12;9Ji- 


♦1,930,116 
116.6" • i6.6Ji 


♦28,223,663 
97.1 -8.6J: 


. $0 
.0 -lOO.OJi 


♦23,049,610 
74.7 -18.3X 


.0 rtpO.OJi 


♦1,:473;:926 
69.0 -23.68 


♦26;^ 17, 969 
91.5 -5:.7J{ 


♦24,306,621' 
' 77,1 .OX 


♦19,046,519 
61/7 -17v4X 


♦16,352,057 
52.3 : .OJi 


♦1,946,141 
117.5 32. OJi 


♦16,973,016 
58.4 -36. 2y. 


' ♦16,973,016 
53.8 -30.2!i 


♦17,301,772, 
56.1 -9.2Ji 


♦18,909,042 • 
53.8 3.0/i 


♦1,062,488 
64.2 -45.454 


♦17,301,772 
59.5 \M 


, ♦16,909,042 

60,0 ii.4;i 


♦16,477,960 
59.9 6.6Ji 


♦19,392,195 
55.2 .2.65J 


♦1,126,546 
66.2 6.25i 


♦16,477,980 
63.5 6.854 


♦19,392,195 
61.5 2.6X 




♦21,635,464 
61.6 11. 6X 


♦1,466,897 
66.6 30.054 


♦19,980,996 
66.7 . e.^/i 


♦21,635,484, 
' 66.6 11. 6» 


' ♦20,2^W r 
65.6 V 1.4j4 


♦20,936,232 
59.6 -3.25i 


♦1,083,873 
65.5 -26.154 


♦20,253,566 
69.6 \AY, 


♦20,93'8,232 
66.4 -3.2Ji 


♦20,999,334 
66.0 3.7X 


♦21,410,830 
61.0 2.3'/. 


' ♦1,685,517^ 
.101.6 55. 5» 
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Table 7J. Ryke College; 

Phyiic»l Pl*nt indtbttdnMs Data t??!-?^ to 1979-80 
<Valu«, Index bi»td on t97)-72r JiChahga) 



^^^^ 



1971- 72, 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 73 

,■« 

.'■ ' _ ^ 'i" , 
.' 1 ' ■ " .. . 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 • 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 30 



Balance Owed 
;' Beg or Yr ' 

«^ 16,664,86^ 
\tOO.0 

Jt6,902,754 
>103,6 ZM 

♦7,061,443 
r06.0 2.3X 



Additional 
Borrowed 



100.0 



♦227,273 

74.5 'is.sy, 



♦0 

.0 I -1 00. Ok. 
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♦4i 41 3, 059 
'66.2 -37. 5X 




♦0 

'•02 


♦2,908,151 
43.6 -34.12 


'■,.0'' 


10 
.02 


♦2,837>279 
42 V 6 -2.42 


■ - 

■ 


♦0 . 

.02- 


♦2,756,296 
41.4 -2.92 


.0 


♦0 

.02 


♦2,674,197 
40.1 -3.02 


.0 


♦0 

.02 


♦2,592,353 

33.9 -3.12. 


♦751 

246,6 


,965 

.02 



Payaents 
Made 




Balance Owed 
End of Yr 



♦67,000 



100.0 



♦63,584 



102.4 2.42 

♦2,643,384 f 
3761.52 

'♦1,504,908 
«««## -43.22 

♦70,372 

105.8 -95.32: 

'\ ♦80,933 

120.9 14.32 

♦32,099 

122.5 1,42 

♦81,344 

,122.2v -.32 

♦81,353 \ 
121.4 -.62 ^ 
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♦2,908,151 , 

1 00.0 

' ^2 ,'837, 279 
97.6 -2.v42 



96 



♦2,736,29< 
94.8 -2; 92 



JO 



♦2,674,197 
' 92,0 -3.02/ 

' ♦2,592,353 
89.1 -3.12 

, ♦S, 262, 965 
112.2 ■ 25.9f{ 



Interest 
Payntents 



f 



; ♦96,373 

.100.0 

♦94,176 
97.7 -2.32 

♦91,965' 
95.4 -2,32 

,. ,0 ■ . • 

'♦89,598 
93,0-2.62 



♦86,396 



6 



♦34,?4i 
87.4 -3.12 



•NICHE COLLEGE 



PROFILE > ' h 
Ldcation: 
Type: ^ , 

"... ■*. - ' . . . ■' 

' ■ ' • ' -i"'>;-: 

I98g enrollment: 
Date founded; ^ 

1981 cost: 



Urban^ Kfortheaet ^ r 

■■ ■ ' . ■ ' • ■ ■ ' , ■ ■ » ■ ■ 

l$73^:.. Liberal ArtB II , ' 
1976: CompreUetisive 11 
Ixidependeijt'' . ' .. ' ^ 

1542 FTE V ■ ; ■ ^ 

'.■-»„ 

' . . •'• ■ ■ • . • • . , .■•■»■_■. 

O * p. < ■ ' ■ " 

1933, proprietary busineBs sbhool 

196.0, non-profit junior college « 

196S, four-year college, accredi,ted 1968 

'^5955 (tuition, ro6m, apd board) ' 



\ , , / The Story of Niche College ^ ^ ' y 

Niche^ i8 located in the heart of the downtown section of a itfajor 
city. Far from haying a green campus , it is part of the concrete canyons 
in a section tha£ is undergoing major renovation and reconstruction. This 
setting haa implications for Niche's academic programs and priorities. 

/ Niche was founded by an enter{)rising votiian during tlie depression as a 
Business training^chooL. Over tb.e years, the founding pre^sident' modified 
the programs as new ^needs and opportiitiities. presented themselves . Shp^was 
among the earliest to recognize the potential demand for juniprj, college 
programs and their absence in this region of the ^tate, which- was what 
prompted her reorganization and expansion of the college- in 1960 as a 
non-profit junior college. This shift ^was extended as Niche expanded to a 
four-year college in 1966, and a relaitive of the founding president tdok 
the reins in 1967 with the full concurrence of ttie IdQllege. commiunity. 

* Branches . Virtually all instruction takes; place in Niche! s dpwntown 
location. A few classes are tauight at the Pittsburgh Playhouse, and Niche 
pccaslonally tSach^s course s^in^^other ^ocatibnjB, primarily' ip space made ; 
available by interested firms. :/ * ^^^^^ » ■ 

Competitio n. Niche serves two major kinds of clients — those' wno live 
or work downtown, and international student's--a6 well as traditional age' 
resident and commuter students, ^he city hosts many ^ higher 
education ins titutionsV but Niche is the otily small, liberal arts, 
four-year » nondenominatioiaal, coeducational college in tiown. 
Cross-^^registration arrangements exist \jip)x nine' other area institutions. 
The competitor of which Niche officials seem to be most aware is a former, 
proprietary, now non-profit business college. Niche differentiates itself 
from that school through its emphasis pn liberal arts' as well as 
performing arts, journalism, and technology . Niche also prides itself on 
its early and effective recognition of new academic program needs , as 
discussed :bel6w. v. 
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Ehrollments and Students 



■; 'if 



.4 m A 



Niche grew from ft' headr^cou'nt ipopulation^o 846 students in 1961 to y; 
nearly 3500 in 1968, almost lOpb ot^;^^ part-time students; Despi^E^e 

the' additiou'ot upj)^r diviffion^l!.b6urse tKat time, enrollments", began to ^ 
■Recline in 1969, reaching 188t iuil-tiiie^^^^ CFTE) ^tudent^ ;^ ■ 

1973, That was the year whenfNi closed i4:s doors for financial ' 

r'easons. Due to loss of con:l|fe^ in the institution, about pneVhalf of v 
the students who were expecte^/td r fall of 1973 did notjv . 

appear^ By 1975, FTE enrol Imlp^^ to 1191. It grew^to 1511 FTE by; . 

19807 " . . • ■:. mf'y^'-v-^ / • - ^ ■ ■■ - , • - . -i' v-i--" 

^ Studeuts .^^ Nicbe^ s enrQll][ti|ijtt^^^^^^^^^ has, beefi due primarily to : 

increases in pairt-tiiiie arid. iAti^r;^atiorwil ennollments, which offset lo^se^ f 
in^fuilrtime and native stuij^e^^fl^^^^ Part-time adult enro l linen t has • ^ 
i^r eased 300% in the pkst|^^^ears. Evening and "Saturday classes hayey 

..erf^ouraged this. Interna^cinSi stud numbered over«420 i,n 198^, coiriing ' 
f^roili 40:^ countrijes . • Niche^Wa^/^bej^ to "recruit international Iv; it has - 

Established a strong gngli/i^^ Language program; ana it is said/ 

tc^ have "a better reputa^0n|internationa^ than ^locally." ^ 
' ; Niche has always hd^|^^ ^ 
becoming a prbblaa. admissions standards were, applied and some 

students ha ve^ be en re jec^^^^^ college continued to admit, a high 

proportion of it9> applicants. , Niche provides academic support services 
for underprepared students. * |t ^' * , ^ 

Student life . Niche supports fecial ly active progranis in the 
performing arts, joutnalista/cpmmunic^^^ business, and techn^)logy. 

^ith this mphasis on applie^^^^ in the context of thp 

' adv^nt^ages offered by 'tlie urban setting-, stu<ients are involved in 
producing performances and itt various kinds' of/ inter^ work- 
pxperiettce. Niche of ficials^belier^ stfori^ly >h the importance of student 
welfare—indfeed, tike president *i o^^aniz;ifittional chart . consists of 
concentric cities with 'students ^at the core, and the college's relative 
investment in student services ig on the .high side. Threfe ht^i^ areas in 

'which Niche first sought 3^itlp III funds (1974) were admissions, career 
counseling; and non-academic studeiit lif One strong program J.s an early 
cbildhodd/day care' center for students, faculty, and others. 

... . .-. - . . . ,, ~ ■ /J. ^- . " . 

- . • ' • .,'■*■ • " 

Faculty 4 Admiriistrato Vs, an^ Others / ^ 

— ■ . V ~ . • ;^ ^ ■ C_ , - ....... 

fDespite some factors that** might induce high turnover— the urban 
settiiig^ other nearby cplleges, ^ past financial difficuj.ties— Niche' s 
administrators and full--time faculty tend , to stay aV the college. 
Although the people inay remain, there appea1^s to" be a good deal of 
reprganization arid reassignment of roles among administrators, 

•■ ' Faculty . Niclfe. employs 75 "full time faculty members., 40% with ■ r 
doctorates in 1977, ^nd many part time. The part titee faculty of ten »t each 
full time elsewhere or. prf^ctite'; i^ the^areas they teach, and quality is 
not believed to be a problem. .During the crisis pf the 6atly 1970s, 
15-20% of the iEaculty had to be let go, including 'some who^h^^ teriure. 
Although it appears to have been .exfeem^ly hard on the individuals who . . 
w'ere part of those decisions, these layoffs do not seem to have had a 
divisive or long-rjierm:' Effect )on the faculty as a whole or on , 

; facultyr-administration relationships. The faculty are said to be / > 
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. coininitted to working together for the, students and the college. As part 
of ppBt-crifliB measures , sinaller^departments have been reorganized into* 
eight larger divisions. r 

AdministiiLators . Despite man^y small and large changes in the school 
from 1933 through 1968 1 Niche grew and^flourished,, revolving^a^^^ 
"strong central kigure of the founaing president. Her relative, who , had 
^spent^f ive years"^ a^ secretary of thie college and two ^^as^ vice preisident, \ . 
""became president the year after the- school changed forom a jurfior coi^lege 
to a four-year college. He was ^esCribed as a yisxonary , an entreprene;ur 
with grand, ideas and vast eimrgy, but without strpng cpnsensus'^ about a 
plan. He ma<yp^ decisions yi^hbut settitig a tone for free discussions / lap^ 
wijthbirt iisiteni»jg to the voicM of' realism and f i&a^^ 
adMinistratxon. / . ' ^ v > ■ ^ .i-' { 

. ' Perhaps' in an effort to forge quickly la. clear identityv for the^ r 
Baicc^alaui^eat^ ^^ilege, as well 4s out of pe^rsoikl interest^ and^^ -^^^ 
conviction, this president too^ actions desijgnad y to-make " ' ^ ^^^^.-^^^r 
;P^tr6n of the artjB in the cit>4 H« bought a struggling t 
playhouse^ founded a ballet company ^oji^* the campus, and f c 
f'&uppprted a wind ^symphony, bought an estate, in thje .count 
campus in* Switzerland . \ These yen^ur es invQl ved not, onl^^ 
operating lossea as well^. V The president, was --p^ersuksj 
" " - , • . lid rWdt ensure 4ong-t'^ 



f<)r thefi'e worthy causes/ but 

an s or f undirig op er a tin^ , ic i,t6 . ^ ^fli s , r eiii tio^ 
l^i^* peSSBiinctc/rx. One irespoWent comment edj^^|^^ 
assumed ^ th^ t ; no' ^news was /go^d newp , whenj^iia|^ 
tQ. be least communicative with them yhenf' 



In 1972, the president becadye coxicei^ri^^d!^^ 




f)ably • ; 



_ ^ « JieSrol liiei 

He decided to advertise^ ah. innoya^^^ lie ^erit ^\ 

$64,000 to produce a fouf-^page,- full5^o^ major 
metropolitan newspapers'in t^he region i ;jte^]ij^ 

mil lion readers . The ad r epor t edly resjal t edi^ft/^ 500 inquiries al^out 
it .only one paid deposit for an r;^^^ student .\ 



The city 



the college i but only 

in the sprin*g ^of 1973 the house of caffe^^ 
announced its plan to sell the campus for^ll^^t^^ $1 million. 

Niche had dispute^ its tax obligation but |M trying to improve its 

bond 




spring of 19?3, the banks refused to extend any further credit, the • ^ 
college suddenly annbunced that it coiild not meet the payroll, and the*, 
fjaculty 'collectively petitioned* the ti us tees to fire the president • <<^In ^ 
sipgle meeting, the trustee^ accepted the resigoation of/ the pr^siden^ 
announced plans to^ begin closing the college, andyasked^ the academic dean, 
who had been on the faculty since 1966, to serve as acting president. The 
dean, a philosopher with very little adpinistrdtive experljence at the 
higher levels, accepted and began preparing^ survivaVplan. Within a few 
weeks,* the trustees suspended their.'plan to close the college. 

The faculty rallied behind the well--regarded ne^ All 
employees voluntarily complied with his plan to pay summer lanployees a 
maximum of $90 per weekl^oyer that summet. The coHege began a ^continuing 
search for ways to cut ^costs in all area^. Lending agencies, more 
intereipted in eventual repaymerit than in foreclosure and eyteriit^ 
conviiiced of the ability andV^ommitment of the new president'^^^^^^ 
trustees, cooperated in^ making moratoria and hew payment schedules . ^ 



The •'lacting** designati^ii was dropped from the president'u title in 
l974>, .and^ie coutinues to 8|SG^*e.,a8 Niche' 8 president . Most people thete . 
•^ive the president great p^c^onal credit for the c1t)llege' s g^teatly 
improved circumstances* , Th%^ describe him jas ah educator, a plannjsr, and 
v'orie whp sincerely cares k^eiff^^people* He is *dfe^^ to the colle&e, ^nd 

he listens I seeks advid^^i^nd givea constructive feedback. I|e has defined 
Nicjiels. mission as , a "b(E)^nfand" college — both liberal, arts and career 
preparation* He has become eftective at interpreting thaf mission and 
gener^tii^g support with ar^ bUs'ihes.^es 'and foundations a§ veil as 
potenti^al students. He be*lieved that the college had to know its ^ , 
/ environment -and to show how it fiP there and what' it contributed, • ^- * 
sensitive tp the public conviction '''that the;re was no need for Niche in the 

city. ; ■ . ■ -•■ 

The presadpnt belieyes that organizational structure is important," 
and h^e shif t's it "as needs and priorities, change. In 1976 he named a vice 
president for enrollment planning, si/g'nifying the importance af recruiting 
and admissions at that, point, in college history • Even in the midst of 
sever^ cost^-cutting, h^ invested in admissions and student affairs, - 
belieyii^g that they were es^enti^l to survival. He has made^ i^ clear that 
petsonhel ^layoffs wodld be made only as a last resort, relying on 
attrition and reorganization to reduce the payroll while still staffing 
11 essential^ functions. f 

Unlike other colleges'in this study. Niche has *not had key long-term 
eadership in thjs heads o^ such functions^ as admissions, fi^iancial 
affairis, and development. Development became an autonomous function and 
the college 'has' been shifting its attention from grants to potential * 
. aopors. Development' and others areas are staffe'd well,' but the focal 
, long-term figure has been the president. A fine academic dean, ^ also a . 

long-time 'memlier of the Niche faculty, handles internal academic, matters 
■ably; ■ • / ; , .■ ' ■ 

Trustees . The crisis of 1973 seeins to have galvanized the trustees ' 
>into' involvement with the college. ;They pledged oven $100,000 themselves 
^to hetp see the college through the crisis, ^nd they ;have helped in 
various ways evei; since;; -Their quality and commitment were instrumental 
\ in keeping creditors gatieii^^^^^^^^ they have assisted the college in 
contacting area businesses atid foundations for support. The/ arje kept 
informed by the president's thorough briefing reports before eveify board 
i^^eeting. V' * " / 

Constituents . The constituent grgup in which Niche haff probably 
^'-inves^ted most energy in recent y^rs is. potential students. The college 
^has alsd| developed .'relationships Witti area businesses and foundations. 

Th'e^aluinni of the* college as it is presently configured are still very 
^ young' and mobile; Niche is beginning to try tb track them and maintain 
their 'interest in the college. . ' 

Local credibility was at rock bottom eight years ago, and Nicl^'e 
officials have made important inroads in rebuilding it. Their fiscal 
responsibility and creative programs seem to have impressed constituents . 
favorably. ' ■ < / ^ 




Academic Programs 



Niche's eight diapartments are behavioral sciences/j business 
administration, accounting, and computer science ; education; English; 
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fine, applied, and perfotmii^^ communication; natural 

sciences and technology; tfnd social sciences. Of these, the departments * \ ^ 
that enroll the greatest 'number of students are business, performing arts,, \ 
journalism/ commi^nications, and technology^ - The college has dropped majors 
in nursing, design, economics, 'and German, bOt 'it has added several forms 
of engineering 'technology, public administration, photography/multi-media, 
and visual arts and d.esig;n. The last two are offered in^ conjunction with, 
the city art institute; In 1977 Niche began a Bachelors of Fine Arts 
diegree in dance and theatre arts, in 1981 a masters degree in journalism,, 
and projects in 1983 a masters, degree in international busidess. The 
intention of the college is (hat, all new offerings would be outgrowths of 
existing programs, requiring minimal new courses,, and that new px:<?grain6 
ennance the ways in which Niche is distinctive in. terms of other^ area 
colleges. 

D Niche officials are proud of the college's early entry into a number 
of successful areas. They cite the Saturday college and lunch hour 
.courses as innovative delivery systems, and such programs as early 
childhood education, the technologies, and the most recent possibility, 
robotics technology. Niche was the first U.S. college to offer a B.S. in 
computer scien^. The extent' to which students gain hands-on experience 
in the arts is also unusual. ^ , ^ / 

The college has^ transfer arrangements with 25-30 area'^institutions, 
including proprietary schools. It was actively involved in CETA training 
for a time ^ but allowed that program to lapse, when it created a number of 
problems regarding integrating the very different programs and clients 
with the core functions of the college. . 

The college also serves the community with non-credit courses in such 
areas as theatre, dance, export seminars, and computer workshops. 

Planning ' ^ 

The current administration believes in plans as living documents that 
are used to guide decisions and are frequently reformulated. Through 
, constant review and discussion of the meaning of the mission and possible 
future trends, the institution resists rigidity and complacency. Periodic ^/ 
long-range .planning, of ten occurring before the term of the current plan 
is up, is thought to foster creativity and consensus, to encourage 
everyone involved to anticipate^ the future and prepare for it* The 
presence of board members on the planning committee h^ served as a 
catalyst to get things done. . ^ 

- • ■ ■» ■ . • ■ ■ 

Financial- Situation 

"By 1973, Niche had accumulated $900, OQO in short-term debt to cover 
operating deficits. It has bieen repaying tho'se notes since 1976. ^ 
According to REGIS data, table IK, Niche had total revenues less than ^> 
total expenditures in four of the years shown — 1975, 1976, 1977, and 1980. 
However, college of ficials informed us that ^financial reports to REGIS for 
1974 through 1978 contained errors in calculating total revenues and that 
the actual -total revenues for those ^yearS were $4.7 million, $4.5 million, 
$5.2 million, $5.4 million,^ and $6 .7. 'Million, respectively. |Jsing those 
figures, total expenditures exceieded total revenues in four years: 1975, 

. ■ * ' • ' . ■• ' 
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1976, 1977, an4 1980, totalling §459,194. Some of the difference was due 
to writing of bad debt owed the college by one of the performipg arte 
groups, and some was due to v the) college paying on its. own previous 
indebtedness net siirplus, 1974-1981 , is §302,717 . The coUege is heavily 
dependent on tuition and auxiliary operations, and relatively lacking in 
income from endowment and gifts, as shown in table 2K, 

Operating budget ; »The college has'reduced its expenditures primarily 
through efficiency measures in operations and through attrition and 
.reorganization of personnel following a personnel layoff in the early 
1970s that amounted to over 30% of the employees. Costs for operating and 
maintaining the physical plant have been held approximately constant over 
the past decad^*and infi^fitutional support costs were reduced by § .25 ^ 
million from the 1972 level. The latter, expressed as a proportion of 
total expenditures (table 2K>, is well below the average for a sample of 
forty similar colleges. . ' 

Capital . Niche sold properties in the mid-1970s, including the 
country estate, ;and some downtown parking lots. It also ^discontinued its 
lease of the Swiss Campus. Its endowment value has remained at about 
$650,000 throughoiit the past decade. Th^ most recent borrowing for 
physical plant was in early 1973, and current capital debt is over §13 
million (table 7K). Payments on' principal and interest were §249,000 to 
§470,000 in 1976 through 1978, going up to §686,000 and §918,000 in 1979 
ard 1980. Niche officials reached agreements with lenders in 1975 and 
ag^ain in 1981 to extend the tepayment period in order to bring payments to 
a* fixed level vthe college could accommodate. A capital campaign of §2.5 
tiillion was in progress in 1982 for performing ai;ts facility renovation, 
but curtently most other fund-raising has typically supported current 

costs . • J u 

Perceived f inane jjiT cond^i tip Respondents generally believed that 
the college had Vchlevedr'a"s table financial condition. Several believed • 
that, having survived the crisis of a decade ago, the collegp and its 
personnel are better equipped to deal with^any continuing or future 
problems. \ ■ ■ ^ * 

Commentar y on Niche College ^ 

Causes of Col lje&e_ Problems 

The primary cause of Niche' s crisis seems to have been a dl^amatic 
overextension of capital and operating expenses, resulting from too much 
change, too quickly made, and with too little regard for financing. The 
timing of the city's move to collect back taxes aggravated the situation, 
and student attrition due to loss of confidence in the future of the 
college made it «till worse. But essentially the crisis was precipitated 
by the management style and priorities of the president at that time. 



College Response to Decl ine 

The immediate responses were to change presidents, cut costs 
drastically, take action to resolve the tax dispute, and negotiate with 
creditors. These measures , together with the president * s explanations to 
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employees and students regarding what he would and would not do in his 
efforts to restore the college, got the institution through the first two 
or three years' of his presidency. 

The continuing search for cost reduction measures has been important 
both to keep the budget healthy and to inspire confiflence in external 
constituents • \ One respondent commented on the paradox that *'l:he less we 
spend, the mor^ our creditors and* potential donors seem willing to help us 
out/* 

Major efforts are invested in mission definition, both conceptually 
and operationally, ifie president has developed the language he needed to 
show that the college had a unique and important role t;^ play in the city. 
The college focuses its programming on that role, minimizing costs by 
trimming and reorganizing programs, cooperating with other .institutions in 
the city, and dropping programs that prove to be unviable. It has also 
developed delivery and support systems specific to the needs' of its 
clientele. \ 

An apparent anomaly crbpped up during the interviews. A couple of 
people commented that\(a) they felt the institution was better equipped to 
deal with future problems as a result of their experience in the past 
decade, and (b) although the institution,' s previous problem was due to 
inadequate management, future problems were likely to derive from : ^ ' 
economics and demographifcs, and were therefore likely to be quite 
different in their implications for appropriate response. These remarks 
can be reconciled if the respondents intended in their first remark to 
refer to certain atticudinal factors, rather than behavioral ones. The 
^ attitudes of those wprking\ to save the^ institution from threat, for 
example, might be more confident of success^ more dedicated to their task. 
Constituent attitudes might \^be less skeptical, more /Convinced that the 
institution could, would, and should survive. In addition, many of the 
measures taken at Niche in the past could be expected to assist with 
recovery from disaster no matter what the cause, respondent comments 
notwithstanding. A change of presidents might be needed if economic and 
demographic factors cause new troubles, but more to bring new skills to 
the post than to correct serious inadequacies. Cutting costs, negotiating 
with creditors, setting and announcing priorities, tightening and perhaps 
shifting the mission and programs could all help combat negative economic 
and demographic forces. So respondents may have learned more 
trans^errable skills than they realize. * 

The Lessons in Niche 's Experience : ^ 

The credentials that are likely to i mpress a presidential search 
committee are not necess arily those that make an effective president. 
Management expertise and experience may not be critical t o eff e ctiveness . 
It IS hard to' imagine a less likely president for a college whose death 
knell has sounded than the current president. He had a doctorate in 
philosophy, three years as an assistant professor at another institution, 
^Ud seven years* on the Niche faculty, two of them as a department 
chairman. He had been active . in the AAUP and on faculty committees, and 
had spent nine months as academic dean. According to his vita, he had had 
virtually no experience in administration, and certainly none in financial 
management, fund-praising, community relations , and personnel supervision. 
On the surface, what he appeared to offer the college was that he was 
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well-lil«5d and respected by the faculty, and well-enough known to the 
college so that at least some of those affected, probably knew of the 
personal characteristics fie would bring with him to the job • In short, it 
is hard to imagine any conscientious search committee proposing him for 
the presidency on the basis of his track record. 

Others associated with the college attribute the president's success 
in the position to several of his characteristics. Ue believes in 
lifelong learning and he has learned a great deal on the 'job* He is, at 
heart, an educatpr, whose feel for academic institutions — what they are 
about and how they need to be organize^l-— is instinctively part of hie 
orientation as well as being a product of his study and reflection in 
philosophy; Ee believes in the importance of Niche College and 
demonstrates his sincerity and dedication both in what he says and how 
much energy he devotes to its welfare, Uis communication skills, 
including listening*, are strong. He uses what he hears and reads, as well 
as his understanding of academia, in akind of-strategic planning that is 
more formalized than what we saw at Harmony College but just as organic* 
His view of the priority system he uses is (1) persons, (2) plans, (3) 
systems, and (4) execution. 

Although Niche has continued to change under his leadership, it has 
changed less dramatically than it did under the previous administration 
and in financially more responsible ways. To the extent that change may / 
be. disruptive to a college, that effect may be minimized by the presenc^e 
^ of this highly respected president as the stable center of change. 

Vision and entr_epreneurshij>_ Aan, brin£_A. college to the, br_ink_^f, ruin 
when unt empered with financial wisdcip . The events of the 1967t73 
administration clearly demonstrate the point. That president was^ 
commended for his aims and the enthusiasm he generated for them, yet he 
jjT.ecipitated a decision to close the college for financial reasons. 

Nonetheless « t he need for_, vis ip an d en trep reneurship is c lear . The 
1967-73 president may have met a real need of the college in allying its 
image with the performing arts specifically and liberal arts generally. 
The college probably needed to show dramatic evidence of its greatly 
changed mission and of its capacity to serve the city's needs. 
Furthermore, the current president continues to invest energy and time in 
clarifying the mission and seeking new ways to serve. Niche might well be 
in trouble if it had not had presidents who focused on differentiating it 
from the* many other schools in town while demonattating its ability to 
meet real community needs. 
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Figure IK ^ 

Indexed* Headcount Enrollments (1959-1979) 

Niche College 
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' Figure 3K. Niche College 1973-1979 Revenue Trends 

total revenues 
A « total revenues, adjusted for inflation (HEPI) 
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72 
73 

n 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 



Tuition, 

: 3,934,016 
4,459,914 
3,372,021 
3,103,326 
3,517,528 
;3,798,273 
4,774,547 
5,490,156 
5,964(618 
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Table IK. Niche College 
REPORTED REVENUES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Appropri- 
ations 

•17,347 ' 



170,400 
0 



Grants & 
Contrscts 

11,980 
0 
0 

.110,614 
J94,161 

' 313,452 
342,130 
501,775 
510,628 



Endowment 
. Income 



Gifts 



Other 
Revenue 



4,622 


360,020 


1,667,^21 


0 


274,289 


1,899,297 


0 ' 


384,330 


1,628,865 


0 . 


121,920 


867,923 


• 0 


154,328 


836,727 


D 


■ 74,316 


819,773 


0 


209,084 


1,382,495 


16,363 


'227,844 


1,566,800 


22,750 


173,257 » 


1,642,985 



Total » 
Revenue 

5,995,206 
6,688,937 
5,407,059 
4,374,183 
4,902,744 
5,005,814 
6,708,256 
7,802,938 
8,334,238 



CORRECTIONS FROH NICHE RECORDS 


Year 


Total 


Tntfll 




Revenue 


P'ynAn/l1^ltrA 


74 


4,727.159 


; 

Ik SSI SAA 


75 


4,470,573 


4,757,481 


76 


5,189,351 


5,239,752 


77 


5,413,221 


5,446,012 


78 


6,708,257 


6,511,027 


79 ■ 


7,802,938 


7,461,868: 


60 


8,334,238 


8,421,332 


81 


10,094,182 


10,044,162 



REPORTED EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Yr Instruct & 
Dept. Res./ 

72 1,913,006 

73 2,216,799 

74 1,697,903 

75 1,360,089 

76 1,715,540 

77 1,865,215 

78 .2,271,767 

79 2,328,319 

80 2,571,339 



Sponsored Public. 
Research Service 



1I,980> 

On 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



709,845 
104,700 
0 

121,779 
68,406 
13,658 
• 75,152 
74,096 
60,242 



Op.&lflaint, 
Phy'.Plant ' 

692,015 ■• 

615,113 

601,428 

598,849 

593*, 538 

704,533 

464,819 

519,757 

645,257 



Institut, Scholar i .Academic Student Student , 
Support Fellowshp Support Services AidiGranta 



l,097,41ff 
1,766,091 
1,719,311 
969,099 
560,420 
507,590 
751,746 
737,946 
701,668 




NA 


NA 


493,762 


4,549,907 


NA 


^NA 


'696,136 


. 5,136,711 


NA 


NA 


639,280 


4,186,456 


191,305 


313,619 


NA 


4,153,401 


449,351 


227,582 




4,490,243 


391,790 


428,027 


NA 


4,960,851 


449,656 


504,627 


, NA 


5,424,641 


897,129 


585,331 


NA 


6,068,459 


1,120,215 


666,405 


NA 


6,740,159 



Total ESC Total 
Expenditure Expenditure 

5,921,510 
6,379,906 
5,230,564 
4,589,833 
4,9|li,427 
5,280,581 
^,51 ,027 
7,4il ,868 
8,361,332 . 
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' Tabic 2K. Nlclic CoUo)}c ^ 
^REVENUES OF TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



ISJ. . 

O. . 



Year 


nultlon 




ZGrffnts & 


I. 
i 


& Fees 


priQiiuns 




72 


65.6 


J 




73 


^6.7 


• 0 




74 


. 62.^1 


A 
tO 


n n 


75 


70;9 


3.9 


ZiJ 


76 


71.7 


0.0 


, 8.0 


77 


■ 75.9 


• 0.0. 


6.3 








5.1 


79 . 


70.4 


0.0 




80 


71.8 ' 


0.0 . 


6.1 


*- 

r X 


, 54.0 


,1.1 


5-1 



XEndowilfent 
Income 



OTENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITJES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 

' ■i , , , 



Wther 
Revanuc 





6.0 • 


27.8 




4.1 


28.4 




7.1 


30.1 


0.0 


2.8 


19.8 


'0.0 


3.1 


17.1 


0.0 


. 1.5 


16.4 


0.0 


3.1 


20.6 


.2 ' 


2.9 


20.1 




2.1 


19.7 


2.5 


ll.O ; : 


26.4 



72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

.78, 

79 



X 



32.3 
34.7 
.'32.5 
29.6 
^34.9 
35.3 
34.9 
31.4 
30.8 



32.0 



.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.3 



12.0 
1.6 

;o.o 

2.7 
1.4 

.8 
1.2 
1.0^ 

.7 



0.7 



11.7 
9.6 
11.5 
13.0 
12.1 
13.3 
7.1 
7.0 
7.7 



9.3 



18.5 
27.7 
32.9 
21.5 
11.8 
9.6 

ii;5 

9.9 
8.4 



16.0 



7,Scliolar'& 


"/Academic 


^Student 


/HSCudent 


notal E5G 


Fellowship 


Support 


Services 


AldiGrants 


Expenditure 


NA . 


NA ■ 


' NA 


, 8.3 


*^ 76.8 . 


NA 


NA 


NA 


10.9 


80*5 . 


, NA 


NA 


NA 


: 12.2 


80.1 


9.3 


4.2 


6.8 


NA 


- 90.5 : 


9.7 


9.1 


4.6 


na', 


91.3 ■ 


J.l, 


7.4 


8.1 


NA- 


93.9 


7.7 


6.9 


' 7.8 


NA 


83.3 


6.7 


12.1 


7.9 


NA 


82.0 


4.8 


13.4 


8.2 


, NA 


8o:'6 


, 9.6 ' 


5.3 


V .7.1' 


10.1 


76.3 



*. Is- the value for these nine years In a set of 40' private Uberal arts colleges that, like this one, 
" enpetlenced rapid revenue decline from 19?3 to 19?6. ■ , ■ 
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' • Tnblo 3K. Nlcho CoUeRC ' , 

v.. .,/..,■ ■ , ' ' ' 

' . Four adccted student PTE ratios for college ^ 

For 1971-72 to 1979-80 



REVENUES 

h&r s Tuition: i Fpofl/FTE Instnuction/FTH Scholarshlpa/FTE Student Servlces/FTE FTE 



■ $2,371,03 * ' $1,178.52 , ' NA NA 1,881 

'k . $2„408.59 $1,212.79 NA , NA 1,400 

:75,/'' $2,605.65 $1,141.97 $356.58..- $263.32 1,191 

7$^ ' \$2;796.13 $1,363.70 $377.49 $180.91 . 1,258 

77' $2,803.15 $1,376.54 ; $353.88 $315.89 r,355 

78-- , $3,096.33 $1,473.26 $326.73 $327.25 1,542 

79/' ' $3,542.04 $1,502.14 $318.67 $377.63 1,550 

80 / ^3,960.70 $1,701.75 $263.62 $^54.27 1,511 

■ i: . . • ■'■ ■ ■ • 
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Table 4K. Niche Cojllege 



R«Vinut D«W IVI-72 to 1979-60 
<V»lut, IndtM b«td op ,1971-72, JlChtnflt) 



Tuition CtHf ' EndowMht ' Totil 

Rtvtnut "Rtvinut Rtvtnut Rtvtnut 



♦3,934,016 ' t360,J»0 " #4,622 «;993,206 

100.0 100.0 ) lOO.O 100,0 ^ 

♦4,459,914 «274,2e9 / n ♦6,686,937 

113.4 13.4X 7i,Z -23. 8« -100. OX 111.6 |1.6J4 

♦3,372,021 ♦384,330 n r ♦5,407,039 

85.7 -24.4Ji 106,6 40.1!{ iO lOX 90.2 -19,2X 

♦3,103,326 #121,920 " ♦O ♦4,374,181 

•76.9 -6. OX 33.9, -6e.3X ,0 .OX 73.0 -19,1X 

♦3,517,526 «I54,328 ♦O ♦4,902,744 

69.4 13.3X 42.9 26. 6X .0 .OX 81.6 12. IX 

♦3,798,273 ♦74,316 , ♦© ♦5,005,814 

96.5 8. OX 20.6 -51. BX .0, .OX 83.5 2.IX 

♦4,774^547 ♦i09,084 ♦© ♦6,708,256 

121.4 25i7X 56,1 iei.3X ' .0 .OX ,111.9 34. OX 

♦5,490,156 «227,844 ^16,363 ♦7,802,938 

I39i6- 15. OX 63.3 9.0X 354.0 .OX 130.2 16. 3X 

♦5,964,618 .♦173,257 ^22,750 '♦8^334,238 

152.1 , 9.0Xy 48.1 . -24. OX 492.2 39. OX 139.0 6.eX 
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Table %. Niche College 



EMptnditurt io 1979-60 

< Value, Index bmd on 1971-72, XCh*ng«> 



8choUrthip«i 



GiG Exp 



Tot«l Exp 



too)o 



«0 



♦4,549,907 
100.0 



«9, 921,9)0 
100.0 



40 

;o ,0X 



♦5,138,711 
112.9 t2;9X 



♦«, 379,906 
107,7 7.7X 



♦0 

.0 .OX 



♦4,166,496 
92.1 -16, SX 



♦5,230,964 
•6.3 -16. OX 



♦424,669 

,0 .OX 



♦4,153,401 
91.3 -,6X 



♦4,969,833 

77.5 -12. 2X 



♦474,683 

,0 n.6X 



♦4,490,243 
98.7 8, IX 



♦4,919,427 
83.1 7.2X 



'♦479,903 

.0 , I. OX 



♦4,960,891 
109.0- 10. 5X 



♦5,260,961 
89.2 7.3X 



♦503,612 

.0 9. IX, 



♦9,424,641 
119.2 9.3X 



♦6,511,027 
It 0.0 2'3.3X 



♦493,943 

.0 -2. OX 



♦6.066,499 
133.6 12. 2X 



♦7,421,668 
125.3 H.OX 



♦396,327 
,0 -19. 4X 



♦6,740,199 
146.1 10.7X 



♦8,361,332 
141.2 12. 7X 
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Table 6K. Nlcho CoUogc 



Enddi^Mnt Diiti l»7l-72 to 1979-eO 
< Valuta Indtx butd ort t97t-72< XChAngt) 



BookV«Jut , HtrkttVilut BooN Valut ' Hjrktt VjVut . 

BtgofVr BtgorVr Endof Vr' Ind of Vr 7 

-72 «632,433 ^ «632,433 «3e,ee7 ♦i3«,ee7 ; 

100.0 , tOO.O 100.0 tOO.O 100.0 

,01.0 I, ox 101,0 l.or 100.3 .3X^ 100.3 .3X 66.5 

, ,oi:r''^:x .0 -.o;?Sx loo..**'"'! ^ .0 -m*?x .0 .ioo*Sx 

-75 ♦644,291 #644,291. . H43,70l ♦^^''^^l, fl *0X 

J0I.9 .5X 101.9 .OX loo.e .IX ioo.« .OX .0 .fix 

-76 f643,701 ♦643,051 . ♦*^3'^<'L 113 0 ^^''^'^OX 

101. e' -.IX 101.7 -.2X loo.e ,ox 101.0 .3X in.o .ox 

* 

-77' 1645,476 «643,478 ♦644,363 a .nft*Sv 

102. h 3X 102.1 .4X, 100.9 .IX 100.9 -.2X .0 -100.0X 

-76 *644;363 ' $644,363 ♦654,646 ' 5, 

•101.9 -;2X -101.9 -.2X 102.5 1.6X 102.5 1.6X 23.0 .OX 

-79 1654,646 #654,646 ♦667,205 /'^^'f^ 249 7 *18^3/ 

103.5 1.6X 103.5 1.6X 104.4 I.9X ,104.4 1.9X 249.7 984.4X 

leO 1667,205 ^667,205 ' ♦672,692 **^2,e92 _ , ♦2^' 

' 105.5 1.9X 105.5 1.9X 105.3 .9X 105.3 .9X 347.1 39.0/. 

• ■ ■ , • ■ , ' ' 
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Tnble 7K. Nlcho College 



<V*lui/ IndiK bu*d on 19/1-72. ^Changt) 



t 

Dal met Owtd 
Big of Vr ' 


4 

Addition*! 
fioprowtd 


s 

Hadt 


OaUnci Owtd 
End of Yr 


Inttrtit 
Ptyninii 


'•Vo,000,73I 
100.0 


♦2,234,036 

100.0 


,♦477, -IS? 

,100.0 






«M, 936, 190 

119.6 19. 6» 


<M«2,973,000 . 
132.0 32.0^ ' 


♦339,999 
75,4 -24. 6X 




• 


♦13,534,320 
I3S.3 I3.2;i 


.0 


♦0 

-lOO.OK 


♦119,147 
28.0 -66. 9» 


■ 




, •13,410,930 
l'34.l 


.0 


♦0 

• OX 


♦45,441 
9.5 -61. 9X 


♦13,363.439 
100.0 


♦46,q66 

too.o 


♦I4,07t,ee4 
HO, 7 4.9;i 


.0 


♦0 


• ♦246,834 
51.7 443. 2X 


♦13,824,830 
103.4 3.4X 


1619,194 


113,824,630 
138.2 't ,m 


.0 


fO 

.OX 


♦35,164 

*■ A /MP /Ml 

7.4 -95. 8X 


♦13,789,666 
103.2 -.3J{ 


♦606,910 
IIKIII -2'. OX 


♦13,789,666 
137.9 -.3X 

♦13,671,089 
136,7 -.9X 


,0 


to 

r 

♦ 0 


11 19,577 
24,6 237. 2X 

♦109,399 

23.0 -7.6X 


♦13,671,089 
102.3 -.9X 

♦ 13,961 ,,490 
^ 101.5 -M 


♦605,366 

♦144,110 
299.^1 -76. 2X 


♦13,561,490 
135.6 -.8X 


.0 


♦ 0 


♦36,786 
7.7 -66,4Ji 


♦13,524,704 

101.2 -.y/. 


♦141,489 
294.4 -l.eii 
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Debt Service , 
from Niche Records 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



$ 91,903 
$241,867 
$372,075 
$470,425 
$686,775 
$917,861 



CASE COLLEGE 



PROFILE 

Location; 

Typo: 

1982 onrollmcnt: 



Date founded; 

C08t!^ 



The Story of Coee Colleia^e 
. . . ■ ' ■ 

Case is located in a relatively rural region of a populous state, 60 
miles from a major urban center. The town is old, green, and well cared 
for. The campus is spacious and pastoral, with 30 buildings^ mostly 
brick, that were built in the last 20 years and five older ones. 'Among 
the buildings are a theater and a conference center , the latter complete 
with a public restaurant (one of the few sit-down lunching spots in town) 
and a hall%that will seat 1000 banquet-style. , ► - ^ 

Affiliated with Case is a theological seminar^, also f Sjliilridedl by 
Case^s small, conservative denomination. Case welcomes jstudents of all 
faiths to pursue its career-oriented liberal arts programs. | 

Branches . Case offers cour^^e? in many nearby town^ and cities, often 
in rented scKlTDl facilities, staffed primarily by its campus faculty. 
Courses are tailored to local, needs; approval of the state Board of 
Regents i9 required for accreditation of these sites, and the Board i^ 
concerned with limiting off-campus programs to those with demonstrated 
local need. 

[ Competition . The state hosts many small private colleges, but none 
in the vicinity of Case. Respondents did not comment on any of them as 
competitors. ( 



Enrollments and Studeats 




Case grew steadily from 980 students in 1959 to '2800 in 1970.^' 
Enrollment fell to 2000 students over the next four. years and leveled off 
after that. In 1982, Case had about 1400 full time students and 2660 
total students. Fart-time enrollment was high in the-late 1960s, but 
dropped off sharply in the early 1970s, finally regaining a strong share 
of Case's enrollments with the establishment of off '-campus centers in the 
late 1970s. The 1950s were described as years of full-time traditional 
age residential and commuter students, the 19608 saw. retention of commuter 
students with increases in residential studenta, [and the '19708 brought 
declining residential students but increases' in pairt-time commuter and 
extension students. The campus has 2000 b'e^B for resident students. 



\ 

\ 

Small town. Midwest 

Protootant, Comprohenoivo II 

2757 headcount; 170A FXE undergraduateo plus 
masters, seminary, and MBA students 

■. 

1878 

96656 (tuition, room, and board) 
50% of students are on 'financial aid 
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.Hj;u<l§|i\tii> Forty p«tc«nt a£ Cua^'ia Ptvid^ntfl ar«^ in-«t«t©, and 35% 
major in bufliii«3o» nrtd econarolc§^ C««« in cummlttGcl to the dv«rag§ 8tudf?nt 
who dooervcit a chancoi and it admittf a high proportion ol its opplicAnta. 
Mony studentfi ncsod finiincial aid; in an e££ort to o££aet declines in 
Cedornl student aid, Case has arranged for the interest from its ^ 
certilicAtos of dcipoait at a local bank to subsidiKe the interest on 
student loans from the bank while students are in schoal. Case also has a 
relatively strong non*^neQd scholarship program , based on student ability. 
In the late 1960s, many Case students were individuals who might have 
attunded Enutarn public colleges and universities if these h^d not been 
experiencing exceptionally high enrollments at that time. This was the 
period when standards of student behavior were relaxed to the point of 
permitting beer on campus and coeducational residence halls. 

Case 'o££ers classes in a nearby state re£ormatory» enrolling about 
200 students there. XuiXion is paid by the state, and the program is 
financially attractive to the college. Due to the vagaries of politics, 
however, the college is reluctant to rely on those revenues in the 
operating budget. 

Student lif^ . Among the opportunities that are said to be especially 
attractive to Case students are athletii^s, music, art, radio-TV, and 
English as a socpnd language. The college offers a full range of 
extracurricular activities. Although student regulations are fairly 
liberal, at least one respondent sees a high probability of returning to 
expectations that are more closely aligned with those of the founding 
church. 



Faculty. Administrators > and Others 

Many Case faculty, staff, and administrators are Case alumni, and 
many have served in various capacities at the college for a number of 
years. With, the exception of the late 1960s, when many new people were 
hired (some of whom were let go during the troubled earlv 1970s), Case has 
conducted itself much like an extended family. Many id|||viduals perform 
q;iultiple roles simultaneously, and they are likely to haVe held different 
kinds of responsibilities at the college in the past. 

Faculty . The number of faculty grew from abbut 60 in 1960 to 200 in 
1970 and declined to ai>out 100 in 1982. In 1973, when the faculty-student 
ratio was 1:11, a planning group set a 1:17 objective. By 1982, a 1:16 
ratio had been achieved. Forty-two percent of the faculty hold 
doctorates. ./ 

In the late 1960s, plahs called for annual increases of 200 st^Md^nts. 
When actual enrollments started to decline in 1970, the college began to 
experience financial problems. In 1972 the president let 25 faculty 
members go, allocating the slots across the board and deciding personally 
who was to go*^ He also offered the faculty "no salary" contracts, 
indicating that their salaries would depend upon actual enrollments /the 
following fall. Almost immediately, the faculty voted for AAUP to 
represent them in collective bargainings — The union is said to have been 
helpful in establishing procedures and lines of communication for the next 
decade, but also — almost inevitably--to have set up adversarial relations 
between faculty and administrators . In the spring of 1982, the union was 
decertified with only two dissenting votes. The very hostile relations 
that were\stabli^hed in the early 1970s have given way to a return o^ 
collaboration and a sense of pulling together for the welfare of all. 
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th« tucuUy ttj)^nt «iiv<f«r«l ya«r^» with winiituil qr m «aUry inoraaee, 
unci dtiothiir major tueulty reduetton oceiirrml in 1^76. 'fhi^ e§eoml tim 
VAtt hundled ^omQwImt; bdtter thutt th^ lit#t| but W0i» ^neither dlviolyg 

In recent yeara the faculty have become keenly nvare o£ the need to 
detenuiue mul provide progrmud that appeal to their markete* They have 
cluotAr«d couraea varioun packagea to provide quite a £ev omjora (77 in 
1982} with a minimal number of additional couraea* Many o£ thm 
croaa-ceach in Uiociplinea other than their primary onefl| and the faculty 
ehift anaignm^nta in order to track anroUi»mit»« Many adminietrMtiv^ 
poota arfi Hllod with part'-'timo i:acuUy« ifor cxamploi tho hall^'limo d^an 
o£ otudonto ia aliio a hal£-*timo faculty m(n»bQr. In 1973 the number o£ 
academic dcpartmenta wao , reduced by cluotering acveral together i and in 
1979 another cluotering created > fey achpola inatead of many dcpartmenta • 
Theoe movea are felt to have atrengthened interperaonal relations and 
fofltered interdxnciplinary efforta. 

The faculty are^characterivied aa atrong, reailiiint, loyal to Catidi 
And willing to pull cogothor for the school* Thuy arc "not a £aat*-track 
mentality — we belonR to the college;*' 

Adminifltratora . Caao had one prcaidont from 19A8 through 197 7 who 
prcflidcd in a paternaliatic, Void grandfather" faahion. Through. hio 
efforta f thirty now buildinga rooe on the campua in the 19608 to ^ 
accommodate actual and expected growth. The current phyoical capacity of 
the campus ia 3000 studcnta. He tended to make decisions autonomously , 
and "his optimism blinded us all/' according to one respondent. Physical 
plant indebtedness rose to $18 million by 1973 (table 7L)| with annuaV 
payments exceeding $1 million. When his projections did not materialize 
and enrollment dropped by 1000 (33X) in four years, he had to make 
decisions that were inherently unpopular and in stark contrast t6 the 
upbeat mood of immediately preceding years. The faculty had become 
aQCuatomed to having the president run the college, even delegating to him 
some responsibilities they now believe to be theirs. The last few years 
of his administration were difficult ones. 

An intensive search for his successor produced a man who proved to 
"do not one right thing." Hired largely for hio professed skills in 
tund-*raising| he did not produce as expected. He was not effective in 
dealing with on-campus issues , either, and was asked to leave in 1979. He 
was "so bad he was good for us-*-really served as a catalyst that helped to 
unite us." • . 

The current president, who served in 1979-80 as the interim 
president, is«f^ ;pinister in the founding church who had spent many years 
as vice-president of the affiliated theological seminary. There he had 
been very successful in raising funds and in establishing outreach 
programs serving students around the state who could not move to Case to 
pursue theological studies. He is a "process person" who believes that a 
decision must be processed through the organization even if there is 
little doubt of its outcome. He believes in the need for the president to 
outline parameters within which the college will operate and to develop 
trust and consensus. His job is "to raise money, to keep my door open and 
the lights oi\." The president is described as a very hard worker who sets 
the pace for other staff members and an optimist with a consistently 
positive attitude. 

Wrtiffcl^ee vice-presidents having left in the summer of 1979, the new 
pM«:Mfent set-up a planning committee to determine priorities and 
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recoinmendatibna for organizing to meet those priorities . ' One outcome was 
that Case does not now have an individual in the role of chief ^academic 
officer. Instead, the council of deans collectively considers academic 
issues, with one of their members serving as "first among 
equals" — spokesman and contact person. This move is said to have assiated 
in setting the tone of collaborative decisionmaking and to be working 
well, but some anticipate the eventual re-establishment of the chief 
academic officer position* ; , 

The chief financial officer from 1978 to 1982 is said to have been a 
major improvement over his predeceissor . He had both an MBA and a CPA, and 
was craiited by one respondent Vith holding the college together during 
the tu^ltous summer of 197^ before the new president was installed. He 
had served for ten years in^a similar position at another small private 
college in the state. ^ 

The admissions office, located across the hall from the president's 
office, is lively with a number of workers. Of ten, faculty members will 
accompany admissions representatives^ to help explain college offerings to 
prospective students. 

The development office is located in the president 's suite. Staff 
members currently are leading a major capital campaign. - 

Tru&tees . During the 1948-77 administration, the board of trustees 
is %aid to have met only once a year, acting largely as a "rubber stamp*' 
for the president.'^^ Their 180-^egree turn began with the difficulties of 
1972, although fbr a time they tended to see the faculty as contentious. 
They are said to be strong supporters of the college and the faculty now, 
involved in ensuring its continuing welfare. Fifty percent of the 
trustees are members of the founding church. 

Constituents . The constituent group of which Case officials seem 
most aware is its market "tor students . This focus has been developing 
since a long-range planning group in 1973 identified it. Clientele now 
inclt^de not only typical resident students^ and commuters but also 
part-timers in diverse settings for lower division courses and for 
business and education courses, as well as the group at the reformatory. 
One VrespcJndent expressed his incipient concern about possible drains on , 
staff energy associated with such diversity. * . 

The church provides about $100,000 per year for the college, but has 
been more active in supporting the seminary— especially since the college 
has shifted away from its conservative heritage in the past two ^de'cades . 
The college has chosen not to court the church constituency, rather than 
risk surfacing any disaffection with college policies. Relations with 
alumni and with the community seaa to be amicable, but these groups have 
not. been strongly courted by the college. 



Academic. Progrenns ■ . " : ■ -'^ . 

Rather than adopting an elitist liberal arts progr^. Case sees its 
mission in the original, or genuine, liberal arts—helping to fuljfill the 
leadership needs of society. It offers a number of 'prof e^si^ and 
pre-prof essional courses as veil as traditional liberal arfeW^^ Among the 
• new programs developed in the last decade are radio-TV,t^b^ and 
economics, applied technology, criminal, justice, and uppl^r^jilivision 
nursing. The M.B.A. program "grew to an enrollment of 500 in its first 
four years, with courses at seven sites apd 80% of the students employers 
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footing the bills. A new masters program in education is aimed at krea * 
teachers. A new firm in the area has recently offered to subsidize a 
toxicology program and ensured jobs for its graduates. The art program is 
offered in cooperation with the art institute in a nearby city; New. 
programs are selected according to their congruencevywith college history 
and resources, as well as market demand. The strong English as a second 
language program and the ref^rnStory program both^;^ose serendipitously, 
with the college xapitalizinj^^n unexpected opportunities in those areas. 

.The college recently reopened a residential secondary academy, a 
program it had had in its history. 

Planning 

During the past ten years, market analysis has been almost continual, 
at Case. Much of the planning effort— to identify needed programs, to 
prepare new programs, and to evaluate existing programs-*-has been 
conducted by representative members of the faculty and. administration. 
Several such groups have convened and issued recommendations or fo 
reports in recent years. 

Financial Situation 

In the late 1960s, "we could ask for the sky and get it," By 1972, 
however, creditor pressure forced major budget cutbacks. Total revenues 
continued to decline, together with enrollments, until 1975 (figure 3L). 
In subsequent years total revenues rose rapidly, but just barely in 
keeping with inflation. Much of the increase was due to increased tuition 
together with a higher level of gifts (table 2L). Due to the problems of 
the early 1970s, Case had an accumulated short-term' debt of $1.7 million 
by 1978. This figure had been reduced to $960,000 by 1982. ^ 

Operating budget . For the past decade. Case has engaged in serious 
cost study, attempting to hold expenditures down. Its relative investment 
in operating and maintaining the physicjal plant and in institutional 
support attests to this (figure 2L) , especially considering the size of 
Case and its physical plant. . The chief financial officer (1978-82) looked 
at every purchase order personally to determine whether some less costly 
means could be found to meet the need. Total expenditures exceeded total 
revenues in 1976 and 1977, of the years for which data are available 
(table IL). , 

Planning documents suggest that the college has been buiXding a 
tighter connection between revenues and costs. In academic areas that 
carry special costs (lab courses, for example), fees have been established 
to cover them.' In addition, variance from the 1:17 desired 
faculty-student ratio is scrutinized on a problem-by-problem-basis. 

The college has significantly increased its income from gifts and 
grants in 1979-82, with annual totals for those years of $1.4 million, 
$1.7 million, and $2.4 million. 

Capital . Current value of the physical plant, built for 306o 
student?, is $50 million. With 1400 resident students, the college has 
been seeking alternative uses for some of its buildings, but the town is 
small and out-of-the-way, and it is not easy to find interested parties 
for such uses. Case has built its conference revenues from $300,000 in 
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1978 to $800,000 in 1982. ^ Debt eervice on the physical plant is $1.4 
million annually;. 

A capital campaign bega^ recently to raise $7 .7 million. Its 
intended uses are varied, including scholarships, unrestricted giving, and 
faculty and plant endowments. The campaign stood at $4.5 million in the 
fall of 1982, and it was on schedule. Endowment market value was just 
over $2 million in 1980 (table 6L). , :^ . 

Per ceived f inane ia 1 cond i t i pn . Respond ents be 1 iev e that they^are 
better able to deal with financial difficulties now than they were ten 
ye?irs agO, having had the experience. It: is easier to gain acceptance for 
nontraditional ideas, people are more alert to opportunities, and they are 
working better together. Some believe that many of Case's degrees of 
freedom for economizing have been used up, however, and that if further 
cuts become necessary they will be more difficult to make. 



Commentary on Case College 



Causes of Collepe Problems 

Enrollment seems to have dropped in the early 1970s due to exogenous 
factors-- the end of the war and the draft, fewer students spilling oyer 
from Eastern public colleges, changing attitudes toward higher education. 
Since enrollments are' the major factor in total revenues for colleges like 
Case, the rapid loss of students from 1970 to 1974 is the major factor in 
its declining total revenues. However, this loss was aggravated by two 
internal factors. , \ . 

First, the college had gone heavily into debt to finance a major 
construction program that assun^d 3000 resident stjiidents. Having just 
triced its enrollment in ten ^ears, this over^building was understandable. 
.However, the extent to which Case went into debt to finance it and the ^ 
lack of alternative uses for the structures have become major problems-. 
In effect, the college needs to raise $1.4 million for debt service just 
to open its doors each fall. 

The second factor is a humanoj*e^~Srhe drop in enrollment 
precipitated the need for rapid'Tfetrenchm^nt and drastically revised 
attitudes. Internal dissension was strong, probably disco.uraging students 
from attending or returning and also preventing members of the college 
community from coping constructively with their new circumstances for 
several years. J'; 

; ; ■■ • ■ ■ . . ■ ' ,r 

College Response to Decline 

. . . . - . 

In general, the college became more market-sensitive. It opened a 
number of of f-campus sites and revised both its; ptpgra^^^^ its- ways of 
presenting them to prospective students. In addition, it experienced two 
- major reductions in faculty, totalling 50% of the 1970 staff , and began a 
firm program of expenditure control. The dr^amatic improvement in 
interpersonal relations and faculty assumption of shared responsibility 
«^ f or the college^ is attributed by some to the current president . He is 
certainly a suitable focus for the new attitude, but it appears to have 
evolved from earlier beginnings—improved processes through collective 



bargaining and the cohesion that developed during the tenure ^ the 
1977-79 president. Collaborative faculty involvement has facilitated 
market responsiveness and enabled individuals to play multiple and 
shifting roles, thereby savijig taoney and improving collective spirit as 
well as 'preventing the n|^d fpr further involuntary personnel cuts. 

■ ^ ' ■• 'H.: • " - . 

The ^Iiessbns in Case^ s Experience 

\ The president inav liot be critical, but an organization cannot rise 
aboVe him . One respondent commented, "We had a lousy (president , but we 
survived. Now we have a good president, but it ' s still tough." Another 
concurred, but added that, the college could not rise above the level of 
the president's leadership. Thus, for example, when the 1948*-77 president 
engaged in a poor process for faculty reduction, the faculty responded 
adversarially by forming the collective bargaining unit. When Case had a 
poor president for two years, its only recourse was to eject him. The 
current president allows latent tendencies for collaboration to flower, 
but may be repressing other needed develojSaents. Unl<£ke many other cases 
in this study, individual presidents are neither blamed for the trauma nor 
praised for the recovery, although each president ceiftainly played key 
roles. 

Collective bargaining units can plav a useful role in college 
dynamics and may be terminated when that role is no longer necessary . 
What Case seemed to need most in 1972 was tiew patterns of attitudes and 
communication. The faculty needed to aissume their responsibilities for 
college welfare and to work with the administration in solving college 
problems. The union is credited as the focus for these changes during the 
next ten. years. When they were made, and a president who would foster 
them was installed, the union was seen by the faculty as no longer 
necessary and decertified. 

Successful market responsiveness may require the involvement of many 
individuals in the college . New programs of so many kinds, arising from 
such diverse contacts, could hardly have been effected from the 
involvement of a limited number of individuals. One member of the faculty 
is credited with great success in this area because she participates in so 
many non-college activities and is constantly on the alert fQr 
opportunities that the college could capitalize on* ^ But several 
successful programs arose from similar initiative on the part of other 
individuals, some of whom simply happened i:o be, in the right place at the 
right time with similar alertness to opportunity. Furthermore, frequent 
changes in the curriculum would not be permitted by a faculty that did not 
see the need for market responsiveness. Therefore, a college that sees 
its mission and survivability as retiuiring market responsiveness may 
require that virtually all members of the faculty and administration' 
actively participate in finding and capitalizing on opportunities^ 

Financial viability of colleges like Case may require improvements 
not only in programs and expenditure control, but also in unearned income . 
Thj& major area in which we did not see Case taking decisive and effective 
action to date was fund-raising. Gifts did not improve much during the 
1970s, and^ endowment value did not increase greatly. Although it is easy 
to understand an emphasis on enrollments in a college that is so 
tuition-dependent, it is clear that neither tuition nor enrollment will 
ever be high enough to absorb the. annual $1.4 million in deli service. 
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Or» if they (lid get high enough, the college would have new capital needs 
by then. Cas^ has not fully recovered financially, with nearly $1 million 
in short-term debt still to retire, and we expect that it will not without 
major new infusions of unearned income* 



Figure IL 



Indexed* Headcount Enrollments (1959-197^^ 
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•Table IL. Case College 



REPORTED REVENUES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year 


Tuition 


■ .Appropri- 


Grants & 


Endowmer 




& Pees 


ations 


Contracts 


Incope 


72 




0 


.0 


60,160 


73 


■il,29B,532 


0. 


0 . 


67,250 


n 


4,j09,737 


0 


0' 


82,629 


75 ' 


4,588,766 


0 . 


279,230" 


99,-258 


76 


5,003,766 


0 


453,661 


90,961 


77 


,5,61'4,356 


0 . 


0 


111,563 


78i/ 


.■5i828,961 


0 


0 


101,934 


79 


■'6,161,485 


0 , 


0 


112,268 


80 


7,259,042 , 


0 


0 


; 173,503 



Gifts 



447,925' 
511i'027 
481,598 
101,847 '. 

143,493 
587,039 
608,309 
441,123 
504,531 



Other 
Revenue 

4,916,726 
5,029J597' 
4,625,608 
3,122,331 
3,375,831 
3,338,948 
3,538,232 
3,537,752 
3,982,146 



Total , • 
: Revenue 

9,938,926 
9,906,406 . 
9,499,572 . 
■ 8,191,432 
9,06J)712' 
9,651,906 
10,077,436 
10,252,628g>' 
11,919,222 



REPORTED EXPENDITURES. FOR 1971-72 T0,1979-80 



Yr In3truct|ii;' Sponsored 
Dept. Rei Research 



72 3,327,56^ 

73 2,857,47| 

74 2,845,814 

75 2,900,46^ 
2,992,818! 
2,912 J2|! 
2,883f876j 
2.9 

3,41311 

li li 



76 
77 
78 
79 



Public Op.&Malnt. 
Service Phy. Plant . 



Institut. Scholar & Academic .. Stiident Student ' , 
Support Fellowshp Support .Services Aid&Granta 



0 


.: 0 


. 619,636, 


2,022,647. NA 


m 


NA 


610,463 


0 


0 


588,532 


1,960,760 NA 


NA 


NA- 


67.6,076 


0 


0 


619,205 


1,755,9|74 NA 


NA 


NA 


640,543 


0 


. 0 


724,184 


963,|^ 730,123 


195,991 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


.610,288 


1,090,256 840,896 


186,299 


0 ■ 


NA 


0 


0 


611,077 


886,830 , 885,744 


192,491 


441,986 


NA 


0 


. 0 


741,067 


915,749 1,093,653 


218,622 


482,981 


NA 


0 


0 


834,973 


.1,025,234 l,12O;301 


195,711, 


494,741 


NA 


0 


0 


878,306 


1,130,321 872,561 


232,953 


1,070,859 


' NA 



Total E&G Total 
Expenditure Expenditure 



6,220,033 
5,595,164 
5,433,452 
6,322,070 
6,519,105 
v6,706,169 
7,046,683 
7,261,652 
8,148,235 



9,983,124 
9,333.986 
9,164,286 
9,219,238 
9,572,660 , 
9,543,586 
10,055,604 
10,241,332 
11,910,888 



Table 2L. Case College 

mVEMES'OF TOm REVEIIVE FOR 197.1-72 10 1979-80 
■ ) • 



5 ^ 



Year 


■ XTultlon 


XAppro- 


^Grants & 


!SEndowiiient 


'.JGifts 


ZOther 




h Fees 


prlatlons 


Contracts 


Income 




Revenue 


72 


45.4 


0.0 


0.0 


.6 


4.5 


49.5 


73 


43.4 


0.0 


0.0 


.7 


5.2 


50.8 


* 74 , 


45.4 


■ 0.0 


0.0 


.9 


5.1 


48.7 


75 


56.0 


0,0 , 


3.4 , 


1.2 


^•1.2 ' 


38.1 


76 


55.2 


0.0 


5.0 


l.O 


'1.6 


37.2 


77 


58.2 


0.0 


. 0.0 


, 1.2 


6.1 


34.6 


78 


57.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1,0 


' 6.0 


35.1 


• • 79 


60.1 


0.0 


0^0 


I.I ' 


.4.3 


34.5 


80 


60.9 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


4.2 


33.4 


*- 

X 


• 54.0 


l.I 


■ ■ 5.[ 

I 


2.5 


11.0 


26.4 




) < 



^ mPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year Hnstruct JiSponsorGd XOp.&Malnt. nnstitijt. 23cholar & ZAcadeniic ^Student ^Student riotal EiG 

iDept.Res. Research: 'Service Phy. Plant Support| Fellowship Support Services AidiGrants Expenditure 



72 


33.3 


v0.o: 


■ 0,0. 


6.2 


20,31 


JIA 


NA 


73 


30.6 


'0.0 ■ 


0.0' 


.6.3 


21.0 


NA 


NA 


-74 


31.1 


0.0 


0.0 


6.,8 


19.2 


NA 


NA 


75 


31.5 


0.0 


0.0 


7.9'- 


10.5' 


7.9 


.2.1 . 


76 


31.3 


0.0 


0.0 


6.4, . 


y . 


8.8 


, 1.9 


77 


30.5 


.0.0 


0.0 


6.4 • 




^13 


2.0 


78 


28.7 


0.0 


0.0 


7.4 


9.1, - 


, 10.9: . 


2.2 


79 


28.6 


0.0 


0.0 


8.2 


10.0;' 


.10:9 ' 


1.9 


80 


28.7 


0.0 


0.0 


•7.4 


9.5 ' 


7.3 


i.o 


.*- 

X 


32.0 


0.3 


0.7 


9.3 


16.0 


9.6 


5.3 




7.1 10.1 76.3 



is the mean value for these nine years in a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that, like this one, 
.experienced rapid revenue decline from 1973 to 1976. 
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Table 3L, Case College 

' Four selected student FTE ratios for college 
For 1971-72 to 1979-80 



REVENUES 



Tuition & -Fees/FTE Instructlon/FTE 



EXPENDITURES 



$1,679.11 

$1,926.57 

$2,263.82 

$2,451.62 

$2,814.21 

$2,940:95" 

$3,091.56 

$3,200.64 



$1,116.20 
$1,272.16 
$1,430.92 
$1,466.35 
$1,460.11 
$1,455.03 
$1,472.10 
$1,504.98 



Scholarships/FTE 


Student Services/FTB 


FTE 


NA , 


NA 


2.560 


NA 


NA 


2,237 


$360.20 


$ . 0 


2,027 


• $412.00 


$ . 0 ' 


2,041 


$443.98 


' $221.55 . 


1,995 


$551.79 


$243.68 ' 


1,982 


$562.12 


$248.24 


1,993 


$384.73 

« 


$472.16. . 


2,268 



\ 



Table 4L. Case College 



Rtvtnut Ottt to 

' <V»lut, Indtx bmd on 1971-72, XChwflt) 

Tuillon Gifts Endowicnt ' Total Total 

Rcvtnut • Rtvtnut Rtvtrwe Rtvtnut TOTFTE 

1971- 72 #4,514.115 $447,925 *60J60 ♦9,938,926 

. 1^0.0 ' "tOO.O ' 100.0 ,106.0 

1972- 73 <<l ♦4,290,532 ♦511,027 ♦^7,250 ♦9,906,406 2,560 

95.2 -4.eJi 114.1 14. IX , 111.6 ll.fiJi 99.7 '.lY. 100.0 

1973- 74 ♦4,309,737 ♦481,598 ♦82,629 ♦9,499,572 2,237 

95.5 .3X 107.5 -5.eX 137.3 22.9X. 95.6 . -4. IX 87.4 -12.6X 

1974- 75 ♦4,588,766 ♦101,847 ♦99,258 ♦8,191,432 2,027 

- 10L7 6.5X 22.7 >7e.9X 165.0 20.IX 82.4 -13.8X 79.2 -|.4X 

1975- 76 ♦5,003,766 .♦143,493 'Jl^f '^^J. 7y 7^^ TV 

110.8 9. OX 32.0 40. 9X 151.2 -8.4X 91.2 10. 7X 79.7 ,7X 

W-77 ^5,614,356 ♦587,039 ♦111,563 U'?' 

124.4 12.2X 131.1 309. IX 185.4 22.6« 97.1 6.4X 77.9 -^.3X 



19?7-7e ♦5,828,961' . ♦608,309 ♦101,934 ^10,077,436 1,982 

129 1 3.eX 135.8 ' 3.6X 169.4 -8.6X 101.4 4.4X 77.4 -.7X 

1978- 79 ♦6,161,485 ♦441,123 ♦112,268 *!?;2?,628 1,993 

136.5 5.7X 98.5 -27.5X 186.6 lO.lX 103.2 1.7X 77.9 .6X 

1979- 80 17,259,042 ♦504,531 ' #173,503 ♦11,919,222^^ 'J'f ^ ii flv 

160.8 17..ex 112.6 14.4X ' 288.4 54.5X 119.9 16.3X 88.6 . 13.8X 
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Table 5L, Cas^ College 



J 



Exptndiiurt Data 1971 -7e to t 979-^0 
< Value, Indtx bmd on 1971:72, XChingt) 



4 • 



Scholirshipfl 
Grant! Exp 



1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



to 



100.0 ' 



♦0 

. .0 .OX 
>0 

.0 .ox 

4 

^ 1730,123 
. .0 .OX 

t840«d96 
.0 15.2X 

♦865,744' 
J, 5.3X 



1977-76 »1, 093,653 

.0 23.5X 

1976-79 il, 120,301 

--^.O ■ ■■, ,2,4X' 

1979-60 1672,561 

.0 -22. IX 



EIG Exp 

«6|220j033 
100.0 ' 

«5,595,I64 

90,0 -10, OX " 

45,433^452 
67,4 -2,9X 



«6,322,0?0 

101.6 16, 4X 

«6,519,105 ' 
104.9 3, IX 

*6,706,I69 
107.8 2,9X 

«7, 046^ 683 
113,3 5, IX 

«7,261>632 

116.7 3. IX 

«6, 146,235 
131,0 12,2X 



toti) Exp 

♦9,983,124 . 
100,0 

♦9,333,986 

93.5 -6.5X 

♦9; 164,286 

91.8 -i.ex 

♦9,219,238 , 
9^.3 . ,6X 

♦9)572^«6D 

95.9 3.8X 

♦9,543,586 

95.6 "/.^X 

♦10,055,604 
100.7 5.4X 

♦10,241,332 
102.6 1.6X 

♦11,910,888 
119.3 16, 3X 
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Table 6L. Case College 



Endowitnt Diti 1971-72 to 1979-60 
(Valut/ Indix bufd on t97l-72. »Changt> 
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Book Viluc 
Btfl .of Yr 

100.0 

104.2 4.23i 

♦1,230,567 

112.2' 7.7X 

♦1,372,152 

125.2 \\M 

♦1,529,768 

139.5 n.5){ 

♦1,552,663 

141.6 1.5^. 

♦1/523,200 
146.1 4.5X 

♦1,921,674 

175.3 16. 4X 

♦2,090,456 

190.7 6.^X 



Harktt Value 
Btfl of Yr 

♦1,362,882 

100.0 

♦1 ,399.480 
102.7 2.7X 

♦0 

.0 -100.0» 

♦1,344,737 
98.7 M> 

, ^1,664, 306 
122.) 22M 

♦1,759,485 

129.) 5.7X 

♦1,832,767 
134.5 4.2X 



♦1,666,672 
137.'^) 2. OX 

♦2,047,192 
150,2 9.5>{ 



Book Valut 
End of Yr 

♦1,142,430 
100.0 

fr,230,567 
107,7 7.7X 

♦1,372,152 
120.rf 1).5X 

♦1,529,766 
133.9 11. 5X 

♦1 ,552,863 
135.9 ).5X 

♦1, '623,200 
142.1 4.5X 

♦ h672,)26 
146.4 3. OX 

♦2,090,456 
183.0 25. OX 

♦2,582,1)1 
226.0 23.5X 



Harktt Value 

End of Yr 

♦1,399,480 
100.0 

♦1,476,780 
105.5 5.5X 

♦0 

.0 -100.0X 

i 

♦1,707,708 

122.0 '.OX 

♦1,759,485 

125.7 3.0X 

♦1,881,693 
134.5 6.9X 

♦1,868,672 
133.5 -.7X 

^2, 047, 192 ■ 

146.1 9.5X 

♦2,572,398 

183.8 25.7X 



^ Yield 
♦60,160 

100.0 

♦67,250 
111.8 1I.8X 

♦82,629 

137.3 22.9X 

♦99.256 

165.0 ,20.1X 

♦90,961 
151.2 -8.4X!| 

♦111,563 

165.4 22.6X 

♦101,934 
169,4 -8.6X 

♦112,268 
186.6 10. IX 

♦173,503 
286.4 54. 5X 
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Table 7L. Case College. 



Phyllc*! Plant IndtbtcdntMif Dit« 19^1-72 to 1979- 
<Va1uc, Index bifcd on t97)-72/ ^Change) 





BaUnct Outd 

-^Btg of Yr 

r. . 


Additlpnal 
Borrowtd 


Paymcntf 
Nadt 


BaUnci Owed 
End of Yr 


Inttrtst 


1971-72 


* 16, 246,525 

100.0 


♦2,485,000 

100.0 


♦396,246 

100.0 






1972-73 


118,335.279 
112.9 ■ 12. 9X 


.0 


♦0 

-100.0^ 


♦433. Od7 
109.3 9.3Ji 






1973-74 


♦17,902,192 
M0.2 -2M 


.0 


♦0 


♦466,369 
117.7 7.7X 






1974-75 


♦17,435,823 
107.3 '2M 


.0 


♦0 

.054 


♦433,783 
109.5 -7. OX 


- ^17, 002, 040 
100.0 


♦978,451 

100.0 


1975-76 


♦17,002,040 
104.7 -2.5X 


t , .0 




♦486,434 

122.8 12.t!i 


♦16,515,606 
97.1 -2.9X 


♦948,645 

97.0 -3. OX 


1976-77 


♦16,515,606 

101.7 r -2.9J{ 




♦0 


♦551,134 

139.1 13.3;; 


♦15,964,422 
93.9 -3.3}{ 


♦1,019,761 
104.2 7,5X 


1977-78 


♦15,964,422 
93.3 -3.3X 


V 

■ .0 


♦0 


♦506,450 
1?7,e -8,1X 


♦15,457,972 
90.9 -3.2Ji 


♦979,749 
100.1 -3,9X 


1978-79 


♦15,457,972 
95.1 -3.2X 


.0 


♦0 

-0J4 


♦783,688 

197,8 54. 7X 


♦14,674,284 

, 86.3 -5.l5i 


♦884,644 
90,4 -9.7X 


1979-80 


♦14,674,284 

.90.3 -5.-1X 




♦0 

.OX 


♦451,973 
. 114.1 -42. 3X 


♦14,222,311 
83.7 -3. IX 


♦829,381' 
64.8 *6,2X 
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QUEST COLLEGE 



PROFILE 
Location: 
Type : 

Enrollment : 

Date founded: 
1981 cost: 



Northeast, rural 

1973: Liberal Arts I 
1976: Comprehensive II 
Independent 

1980: 1A08 
1982: 110 . 

1938 

$7800 (tuition, room, and boar^) ' 
nearly 50% of students on financial aid 



The Story of Guest College 

The mission of Quest is defined largely by its educational 
philosophy, which includes "the marriage of 'idealism. and utiJLity/' The 
learning process at this experimenting college is centered on individual 
needs and readiness, carried out through problem-solving, intellectual 
discussion, and active involvement, The people of the college have always 
been involved in social and political concerns. Commenting oii tl>e use of 
the campus for a commercial movie setting, the president remarked that the 
college, like the film, is ''low budget but quite sophisticated.'' S 

Although Quest experienced declining revenues starting in the early 
1970s, respondents did not identify a crisis situation at the college 
until 1980 .The crisis seems to have be^n precipitated both by Quest's 
tenuous financial condition and by nexrvousness on the part of its lending 
bank and its accrediting association— nervousness that was intensified by 
the abrupt closure of a nearby college, leaving a bank holding the bag and 
the accrediting association with egg on its face. When the bank put on 
pressure for repayment of some. $1 million in short-term loans to Quest, 
the accrediting association sent a review team to the campus and it 
recommended removing Quest's accreditation. The association announced 
that recommendation (not yet a decision) to the press. From the fall of 
1980 through the following April, Quest's accreditation was in question. 
Quest officials pointed out that removal of accreditation would certainly 
force Closure, and the chairman of Quest's boarcl threatened to sue t,he 
association. The accrediting group finally rescinded the review team's 
recommendation and piit the college on probation but not before major 
national and regional newspapers had reported the apparent loss of 
accreditation and the probable closure of the college. The college has 
undergone major changes in program and leadership, and it has just begun 
its efforts to rebuild and xe-eiBtablish itself much as it had been during 
its first two decades. 

Branches , Quest offered off-campus non-resident degree programs for 
undergraduates starting in 1962 and for masters degrees starting in 1970, 
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These programs were highly individualized ^ requiring no physical teaching 
sites. Quest sold four of these programs in 1981 and , instead created one 
ptogram for on and off campus^ BA and M students. 

CompetjAion , The Northeast includes several experimental colleges, 
and others scattered throughout the nation. In general , both the 
supply of ^institutions and the demand from students for such programs is 
small. Quest is more interested in attracting students who prefer and can 
succeed in its programs than in competing with other institutions. 

• ' • ■■ ■ . ■' ■ ' . ■ 

Enrollments and Students 

Quest enrolled 120 students in 1959 (figure IM), but grew rapidly to 
1900 in 1972-1974. This growth was more dramatic than any other in this 
study, and it is attributable to several factors. In addition to general 
trends that aided growth at nearly every college in those years, sti^dents 
came to Quest because it appealed to then-prevalent ^concerns about social 
issues. Quest also was among the first to establish off-campus degree 
programs, requiring minimal residence on campus, and by 1970 they enrolled, 
approximately half the students. Quest's lack of examinations and grades, 
and its emphasis on independent study, also appealed to the liberal mood 
of the times. Enrollment fell off to 1400 by 1980, probably due largely 
to shifts in student interest. In 1981, Quest sold four o^E its five 
programs to a nearby college, Which enrolled the students apd hired the 
faculty from those programs. This move, together with* concei^ for the 
continued existence of the college, accounts for the dromaticf reduction to 
110 students in 1982. 

Students . Fifty-three percent of the students are between the ages 
of 18 and 25, 50% from families with less than $21 ,000 income, and 12% are 
minorities. Twenty-one percent are in-state students, and an additional 
35% come from the region. The most attractive programs are said to be the 
arts, psychology, environmental science, social science, and social 
change. Quest is interested in serving students who otherwise might not 
g6^ to college — those with high potential but who have had learning 
problems^-in the past. Its students aire very loyal to and supportive of 
Quest. The admissions office looks more closely at the personal statement 
and other indications that the student will work well in this relatively 
open environment than at traditional indicators of academic promise. 

The college has served an increasing nixmber of adult students who opt 
for the program that requires minimal campus residency; thiese students pay 
about 40% as much as resident students, whose larger fee includes room, 
board, and more frequent access to campus support services. In 1982, 
Quest contracted to provide mid-management education for a federal* 
agency's staff. It has also offered a center for the continuing education 
of area teachers, with grant support. . V 

Student life . From 1965 until 1981, Quest operated two adjacent but 
largely autonomous campuses, in the hope that this division would enable 
participants to continue the intimate learning process which is ^ high 
priority at Quest. Students are expected to participate in a Work program^ 
to help run and maintain the college, and they often participate in. a 
variety of social assistance programs as part of their learning 
experience. Such programs have, for example, assisted lowrincome . 
communities in organizing to ensure that their needs are met, and 
supported the efforts of a number of communities in cleaning up a river. 
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and expenses flQcsm to ht^ve boen held down during those year$« When the 
truBteoB rejected his proposed budget and aaked instead £or another 
financial contribution from the faculty, this prcoident resigned on the 
spot, stating his belief that the faculty had already been asked to 
contribute too much. This incident was concurrent with pressureis from the 
bank and accrediting association^ described above. An interim president 
served for the balance of that year./ 

' The president since 1981 had been a consultant to plan for major 
reorganization of the college. His training and experience have been in 
higher education administrationi group dynamics, and institutional change, 
areas in which he had earned a* national reputation* He is, at heart, an 
educator~a factor some rate as important in retaining the distinctive 
character of a Quest education. He seems to dislike fund-raising, but has 
taken steps to improve the staff in that area. His style is 
collaborative, and he prefers not to control situations, but he is 
receiving and recogpizing signals from the staff that somewhat stronger 
leadership from him is required. 

The current administration is described as *'lean and 
multifunctional I*' and **populated with good people, some of whom lack both 
training »and ^experience in their areas of responsibility.*' Some see this 
as a problem, commenting that the college can neither afford on-the-job 
training nor top-rated specialists. Neither development nor admissions 
has had strong professibnal leadership, but the new person in charge of 
advancement is said to be off to a good start. 

V College administration has for one year beefn carried out through the 
work of three major "teams, each of which selects its leader for a one-year 
term. The president sexrves also as chief academic Qfficer to provide more 
leadership and continuity in that area. 

Trustees . The trustees. are said, to have been a rubber stamp for the 
president through 1969, and to have yemained largely inactive through 
1976. Since then, however, their level of involvement with the college 
has increased. Many of the trustees are more representativie of the 
academic and philosophical interests of the college than of the financial 
and fund-raising needs of the budget. Two students are on the board. , 

The chairman of the board was highly involved in the events of the 
1980-81 academic year. He ^pent a good deal of time on the "campus after ^ 
. the 1977-80 president left, and he had; a "shadow cabinet*' consisting of a 
few members of the administration. His influence and his. efforts are 
credited with' carrying the college through that year. The trustees 
considered closing the college and hired a consultant to assist them in 
planning an orderly closure. However,, another consultant stated that it 
was not the trustees* job to close the college — their function was, to keep 
it open. If someone else wanted to, they CQuld force closure^ but the 
' college should riot lie down and die. Although in the spring of 1981 a 
group of students and faculty chided the trustees for insufficient 
personal giving and devotion to fund-raising, the trustees seem to have 
taken the second consultant * s advicje. ' ^ * 

Constituents . Quest seems to jfhave reasonably good but low-key 
relations with both alumni and community. Although the first president's 
philosophy precluded developing an alumni association,: alumni hdve 
recently been activated to help in explaining Quest's education to 
potential students and' counteracting the rumors that Quest had closed. 
The real focus of Quest is not on constituents, however — it is oj the 
philosophy of the college and its ability to benefit a certain kxnd of 
student. *^ 
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Acodomic Prpgynma 

According t6 HEGI8 data^ Quoot added a largo numbor o£ baccalauroato 
and maotorri progrmuo during the 1970o. However, given t:ho highly 
individualized nature of study at Queet, programs tend to be diverse under 
any circumstances, perhaps tending to be more representative of changing 
faculty and student interests than of changes in the mission or operations 
of the college. As noted above, faculty ai^d students were organized into 
several sub^^ivisions. It was the adult degree program, much of the 
graduate program, a weekend college, and a masters program in writing that 
were sold to a neighboring college in 1981. 

This move sparked a good deal of controversy not because people 
thought the programs should be retained but (a) because the 
military-oiriented history of the purchasing college had always been 
inimical to the pacifist-oriented Quest and (b) because it secme^ 
heartless if not impossible xto excise and sell academic programs. 
Nonetheless, the change seems to have occurred successfully and relatively 
painlessly for all. « 

One respondent noted a dilemma. He f^lt that Quest had pressed 
topics of the 1960s thr6ugh the 1970s, without responding to the 
increasing cry for help in preparing for employment. * He felt that Quest 
needed to learn to connect itself continuously to its times, a need that 
could not be met through strategies imposed by top management. 

Planning ' 

It is difficult at best to plan in an organization that is committed 
to participatory governance to the extent that Quest is comtaitted. Quest 
did receive a one-year planning grant from Title III (Strengthening < 
Developing Institutions Program) in 1980, and submitted a long range 
planning document in 1982 as pa^t of its request for continued funding. 
Most funds are proposed for curricular r^organizatioh and improvement, 
with some funds < allocated for the advancement (development and admissions) 
office, the business office, and development of the first computerized 
management information system at Quest. The plan sets a goal of 250 
students, 130 of whom should be full-time resident students, at which 
level Quest can be self-sufficient, given reasonable support from other 
sources. The plan also anticipates retiring college debt in four to ten 
years. 

Financial Situation 

Quest's total expenditures exceeded its total revenues in 1973, 1975, 
1976, 1978, 1979, and 1980 (table IM), with a total difference of about 
$1«3 million, most of it incurred in the earlier years. In 1973 a cash 
flow problem became apparent! precipitating the f irs^ major layoff of 
faculty. Total short-term debt "in 1982 amounted to $800,000. A long-term 
employee remarked that the college had experienced even worse times in the 
1930s, but without the added complications of accreditation issues and * 
large mortgages (debt service is about $225,000 annually — table 7M) . 
Quest is heavily dependent on tuition revenues and well below average in 
gift and endowment income (table 2M). Respondents noted^that the college' 



was ^comii||t,tod, to nomething it couldn't affordi with concorno for people 
and iBflu6|l) taking fltrong precpdonce over financial conccrna for a number 
of yei]|r^r| ' 

; K Qpjbr^l^tilrtK budRot t The current buoineoa officer at Queat hao 
initia^tM! <4xpenditure controlia and coat-reduction meaeuroB during hia 
threje/y^e^r/O at the college* Paat cost-containment moves seem to have 
dea]|ft 'tht)pii with major decisional ^iko large-scale faculty layoffs, than 
with! mpnHjc routine costs. Nonetheless, Quest has kept its 

fixpisi[idUwres exceptionally low during the 19708 (tables IM and 3M)| 
deslitypijgh rates of inflation. 

t 4fl4^4si' The physical plant expanded in the 19608 to accommodate 
mord yt^d^nts, but not to the extent that several other colleges in this 
study c!|xperienced. The buildings are not pretentious, and students helped 
build! them. Maintenance of the plant has been deferred to a significant 
extent./ Capital debt, about $3 million in 1980, is large for a college of 
10,9 Btiidedits, but small in the context of its former size and its 
exceedingly rapid growth rate in the 1960s. $400,000 worth of property 
was of|^'prjhd for sale in 1980, and much of that has been sold. In 
*additib|it an auction of excess equipment and supplies raised $80,000. The^ 
presidj^nrihas been renegotiating $2 million in debt to the federal 
govern^ohj: in order to bring debt service to a tolerable level. 

Uriml 1980 brought in $20,000, Quest had no endowment. As described 
above, ||is was a result of the first president's commitment to autonomy 
and sel:^^fpuf f iciency i!6x the college. j 

Fey^dieived financial condition . One respondent summed up the views of 
several jby, saying that **we are walking a very delicate tightrope in a very 
windy pllicle.** They noted also, however, that operating the college would 
not require a great deal of monej^gnce the debt service was reduced. 
Furthermore, most believe that Qu5^, in its present form or some future 
incarnation, has a vital role to play in the higher education industry — a 
role thlt iieither they nor others in the field would allow to die. People 
are gertqrally pleased with the return to the pre-1960 Quest College, with 
its smaller size and more focused mission. 



Commentary on Quest College 



Causes of College Problems 

Two major factors appear to account for Quest's loss of students, 
especially full time resident students. One is the change in the general 
mood of society, away from liberalism and social concern toward pragmatism 
and vQcationalism. Since Quest did not make major , visible moves to 
accommodate those new concerns, the number of students it appealed to 
dwindled. ' ' . 

The other, probably an equally important factor, is that its 
innovative leadership of the 1960s was so successful that it spawned a 
great deal of competition. The first president noted that Quest's 
independent study, its off campus degree programs, and its use of ungraded 
student portfolios as measures of academic progress were all radically new 
at the time Quest introduced them. Yet each has beian adopted since then 
by many colfeges, including relatively low-cost public institutions. 
Similarly successful innovations were not introduced at Quest during the 
1970b to attract students who would replace those lost to the competition. 
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Yac Qutiiit van in ooriouo £iuimcial di.fCiculty » out o£ proportion to 
tho number oi: otudouta it loot baCoro the 1980 ropicgtiniKtition. Soino 
attribute thio to overoxpanflion, olthough Qimat^o behavior wno modernte 
relative to other colleges in thio otudy. The only ather contributing 
factor wo saw vao long-*torm ab^onco o£ an oHfoctive voice jCor financial 
concerna* Rather than make continuing effort at the little tough 
decioionfl (until recently, interoffice memos wont on printed stationery), 
Quout officials oeemod to allow problems to accrue until big tough 
decisions (firing a lorge proportion of the faculty) wore inevitably 
required. 



ColloRG Response to Decline ' 

, ResponscB during the 1970s included at least nominal proliferation of 
programs and sporadic but drastic faculty cuts. After the crisis with the 
bank and the accrediting associa\:ion, the college considered closing but 
rejected the idea. It then changed presidents, sold four major programs 
to another college, in the process reducing its student and faculty size 
to less than 10% of what they ^ad been and positioning the school to 
return to the kind of organization it had been for its first two 
decades — small, intimato» flexible, and dedicated to individualized 
learning* It remains to be seen whether these changes will effectively 
rescue the college, • 

Qoe respondent listed these factors as essential to recovery for a 
collej^ like Quest: genuine belief in the organization, leadership that 
mobilizes constructive processes,' external support, a crisis that forces 
participants to face reality, gobd luck, and a gracious humaneness in 
dealing with people. With the possible exceptions of external financial 
support in sufficient quantity and good luckj Quest has had these factors. 

i 

The Lessons in Quest's Experience \ ' 

A college that has a mission predicated in large measure on small 
size may be at risk if it allows itself to get larger . The first 
president has said recently that if he had it 'to do over, again, he would 
not have allowed Quest to grow past 250 students. He did understand at 
the time the value of small size, as shown by his efforts to retain the 
benefits of smallness by establishing autonomous subunits* However, he, 
too, was carried along by the euphoria of the 1960s. In the process, he 
incurred more capital debt than the college was accustomed to carrying, 
set up a management situation that was difficult to control, and probably 
diluted the loyalty and commitment to educational philosophy that had 
characterized the college earlier (one faculty member remarked that the 
programs Quest had sold wer^ pbpulated largely by faculty members whose 
approach had become quite traditional , fitting poorly with the overall 
Quest mission). Perhaps therfe is some means of getting larger without 
such detrimental side-effects, but the probability of discovering it seems 
very loW| * , > 

There may be a limit on the utility of collective decisionmaking — a 
limit that is defined by the need for financial management . In a college 
that is dedicat^ to lofty, meritorious ideals, the voice that prescribes 
economy and fiscal restraint or the need to go asking for money is likely 
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to bo unpopular. Such concorna may be cdnflidered so mUchleaa important 
than raepondlng to hum^n naeda that thay aro inadaquataly attended to. 
Thia a<i^a to hava baan tha caaa from 1970 through 1982 at Quant. Xha 
coUaga procaadad to do what it talt vaa right and nacaanary, allowing 
financial problema to accumulata. Parhapa if financial controla^nd 
fund-raieing had been higher on the priority liati Queat \ifould be in a 
very different poaition today. 

An experimenting colUfte may loao ita com petitive adyantaRQ if.i t 
docp not continuoualv pyoduce innovations. The more aucceaaful the 
experiments, the Rr^^|:er the need to produce new onea . Queat aeema to 
have eatabliahed a creative niche for itaelf within higher education 
during the 1960a and than failed to take action when ita niche waa invaded 
by etrongly competitive (lower coot, more geographically acceaaible) 
collegca. Furthermore, it may have defined ita niche too narrowly for 
long-^term welfare. The college may have conaidered itaelf in the buaineaa 
of providing education for thoae who preferred alternative learning modes 
and shared a commitment to a certain version of social conscience, rather 
th(in seeing itself as the provider of creative alternative approaches to 
whatever it was that society — and especially youth—was currently 
concerned about* 
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Figure IM 

Indexed* Headcount Enrollments (1959-1979)^ 
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Figure 3M, Quest College 1973-1979 Revenue Trends 



T ■ total revenues 

A - total revenues, adjusted for inflation (HEPl) 
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.Table IM. Quest College 
REPORTED REVENUES FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year 


Tuition 










utnci 


lOldJ. 






latlons 


fIflnrrflpfQ 








Kevenue 


72 


'3.789.492 


2^1.160 ■ 




u . 


on 7kft 






If 


A. 071. 260 






V 






3, J? /i 004 




• 3.64'7 298^ 












1 A! A K^] 
.3,UiH|J£l 


75 


3 j 676, 181 V 


/::\:':':'0'.' 

. w, 


60; 370 ■ 




31 984 


1 062 267 




7fiL 


3,788,167 : 




■224i790: 




^5,380 


946,096 


5,034,433 ■ 


77 


4,375,685 




476,899 




163,131 


819,541 


5,835,256 




4,079,902 


.0 


417,761 


■ 0 


156,679 


991,741 


5,646,083 


79 


3,934,155 


0 


490,151 


'O: 


342,274 


1,014,966 


5,781,546 


80- 


3,751,597 , 


0 ■ 


209,880 


0: 


223,458 


• 946,772 . 


5,131,707' 



REPORTED ESiDITURES FOR. 1971-72 TO- 1979-80" 



Ir Instruct i Sponsored Public ' Op. iMalnt , 


Institut, 


Scholar & 


Academic 


Student 


■Student 


Total E&G , 


Total, . 


Dept. Rek. 


Research 

■ i ■. 


Service Phy. Plant; 


Support ; 


Feilowshp 


■Support 


.Services 


Aid&Grants ; 


Ej^penditure 


ExpenditurE 


72 1.629;960 / 




0 


'131,949 


571,372 ' 


', NA,:.', 


JA, ;:'. 


' NA:" 


595,472: 


2,703,O9r- 


4;682,844 


73 2,722,513. 




■ 0. 


68,650 


783,366 


'NA / 


NA ■ ' 


;NA 


792,692 


3,947,581 


6,272,139 


74 1,657,087 


0 


■ 0 


a76,i87 


. 748,285 


■ NA . 


NA 


' NA- ■ 


581,452 - 


3|591,964: 


4,832^759 


75 2,270,446 


■ 0 . 


0 


210,831 


526,73L 


513,502 


ij[l,003 


197,226 


".NA. , 


4,050,518 


4,952,581 


76 2,343,449 


- J 


.0 


181,046 


58|,'023 


650,848 


12^,271 


. 272,292 


NA 


4,384,828 


5,223,28f3 


77 2,492,786 , 




0 


181,107 


60M31 


971,023 


. 121,337 


120,420 


NA 


4,679,009 


5,508,720 


78 2,613,288 




■ 0 ; 


192,274 


721,548 


.947,843, 


174,260 


79,720 


NA.,^ 


4,923,493 


5,753,324 


79 2i541,349 . 


0 . 


0 


191,977 


■649,898 


1,134,568 


192,967 


■75,694 , 


NA 


4,989,777 


5,836,529 


80 l',554,618 


0 ^ 


0 


140,849 


1,03^,110 


317,917 


:524,040 


421,459 ' 


' NA 


4v216,296 


5,202,973 
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REVENUES OF TOTAL REVENUE FOR 1971-72 TO 1979-80 



Year tuition , XAppro- tats & ■ ZEndownient XGlfts XOther 

& Fees prlatlons Contracts Income Revenue 

72, 74.1 4.9, .0.0 , 0.0 1.8 , 19;2 

' 73 72J . 4.2 0.0 ■ : 0^0 1.6 . 21.5 

74^ ' : 72.7 XA O.O' « ', 0.0 .8 24.3 

;75 . 76.1 0.0 1.2 - ; 0.0 .7 22.0 

76. ■ ■ 75..2 . ■ 0.0 ' :4.5 ,' : 0.0 1.5 18.8 

'77 75.0 0;0: 8.2; : 0.0 : > 2.8. . 14.0 ' 

78 , / 72.3 0.0 . 7.4 / 0.0 2.8' 17.6 

79. 68.0 0.0 8.5 ^ 0.0 . ' 5.9 17.6 

80 73.1 0.0 4.1 0.0 . 4.4 18^4 

. 54.0 ■ • 1.1 5:i' ■ 2.5 . n.O 26,4 



^ . mPENDITURES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 197M2 TO 1979-80 



Year 


instruct 


"/Sponsored 


ZPubllc 




'SDept.Res. 


Research 


Service 


72 


34.8 


0.0 


0.0 


. 73 


43.4 


0.0 


0.0 


74 


34.3 


0.0 


0.0 


■75 


45.8 


0.0 


OiO 


■ 76- 


44.9 . 


0.0 


/ 0.0 ■ 


77 


45.3 


0.0 


0.0 


•78; 


45.4 


0.0, 


.0.0 


79 


, 43.5 


o.b 


0.0 ' 


80 


.29.9 


0.0 


0.0 



2.8 
.,1.1 
9.9 
4.3 ... 
3.5 
3.3 

3.3 V 



:*x: ; '32.0 0.3 0.7 9,3 



/Slnstltut, 


/.Scholar i 


ZAcaderaic 


Ment, 


JJStudent 


/STotal E&G 


Support 


Fellowship 


Support 


Services 


Aid&Grants 


Expenditure 


12.2 


NA 


NA ■ 


NA ., 


^ 12.7 : 


57.7 


12.5 , 


NA 


NA: 


■ NA 


'12.6 


62.9 


15.5 


NA 


na' " 


NA 


12.0' 


74.-3 


10.6 


,10.4 


4.3 


4.0 


■ NA,. 


81.8 


11.1 ■ 


12.5 . 


.2.4 


5.2 


■ NA, ■ 


83.9 


'11.1 


17.6 


2.2 


2.2. 


■'NA 


84.9' 


12.5 


16.5. 


3l 


.1.4 


' NA 


85.6 , 


11.1 


19.4 


3.3 


' 1.3 


NA 


85.5. ■ 


20.0 


6.1 


10.1 


■ 8.1 . 


.m 


■ 81.0 


16.0 


9.6 


5.3 


7.1 


. 10. I . 


76.3 , 



*-. is the mean value .for these nine years in a set of 40 private liberal arts colleges that,' like .this one, ' 
. ^ experienced ■rdpid'.revehue decline froiQ -1973 to 197 , . ■ • 



Table. 3M. Quest College 

Four selected student Fliratlos 'for college 
, ' For 1971-72 tol979-80 





: REVENUES 




EXPENDITURES 






fear 


Tuition & Fees/FTfl 


Instructlon/FTE 


' 0 ' ] . 

Scholarshlps/FTE 


' • ■ ' t 

student Serylces/FTE 


•ML 


73 ^ 


$2,705.1^ / 


' $1,808.98 


'NA'-'' ■ 


NA ' 


1,505 


m 


• , $1,928.77 


$ 876.30 


NA ■ 


m 


1,891 


75 


$1,946.10 


. $1,201.93 . 


$271.84 


$104.41 


1,889 


76 


V $2,293.08 ■ 


$1,418.55 


$393.98 


$164.83 


1,652 


77 


. $2,410.85 


$1,373.44 * 


$535.00 


$ 66.35 .. 


1,815 


78 • 


' $2,369,28 ' 


$1,517.59 


$550.43 


$ 46.30 


1,722 


79 


$2,533.26' 


$1,636.41 


$730.57 


$ 48.74 


1,553 


80 


$2,664,49 


• $1^104.13 


$225.79 


$229.33 


1,40^ 
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Tuition- Cif^ En<Jow»tn^ ' ToUl, 

Rcvcnut \ Rmnut Rtvtnut ■ ' ^ Rtytnut 



♦3,769,492 \ '"♦90,780 ♦O ' ♦5,114,441 

(60.0 , 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 

♦4,071,260 ♦90,612 ♦O ♦5,597,W2 

107.4 7. 4X 99. e -.22 .0 ,0y,, 109.4 9.4X 

♦3,647,296 ♦41,650 tO ♦5,014,521 ^ 

96.2 -10,45! 46.1 -53,eX .0 .OX 96.0 -10.4X 

♦3,676;i61 ♦31,964 ♦O ' ♦4,630,802' 

97.0 .6X ' 35,2 -23.6X - ,0 .OX 94.5 -3,7X. 

♦3,768,167 ♦75,360 ♦O ♦5,034,433 

100.0 3',0X ' 63,0 135,7X ,0 .OX 98.4 4,2X 

♦4,375,685 ♦163,131 ♦© ♦5,635,256 

115.5 15.5X • . 179.7 116,4X .0 .OX 114.1 15. 9X 

♦4,079,902 ♦156,679 ♦O ♦5,646,063 

107.7 -6.6X' 172.6 -4. OX ,0 .OX 110,4 -3.2X 



♦3,934,155 ♦342,271, / ♦O ' „ 

103.8 -3.6X 377.0 118.5X ,0 .OX 113.0 2.4X 

♦3,751,597- ♦223,458/ ♦O ♦5,131,707 

99.0 -4.6X 246.2 -34.7X .0 .OX 100.3 -11.2X 



Table ,5M. Quest College - 



'Bxptndlturt DtU l$7l-72 to 1979-80 
<Vtlut, Index battd on 1971-72, JiChangt) 



Scholarshipfl 

Grinti Exp EIG Exp Total Exp 

♦0 12,703,091 ■ I4,«82,844 

iOO.O 100.0 too.o 

♦0 ♦3,947,561 ♦6,272,139 

•fi -OX 146.0 46.0X 133.9 33. 9X 

♦0 *3,59l,964 ♦4,632,759 

.0 ,0y. 132.9 -9.0X 103.2 -22.93! 

♦513,502 ♦4,olo,5te ♦4,952,581 

.0 .OX 149.8 \12.8Ji 105.8 2.5y. 

♦650,848 ♦4,384,828 ♦5,223,283 

.0 26.7« 162.2 8.3X m.5 5.5J! 

♦971,023 ^4, 679, 009 ♦5,509,720 

.0 49. 2X 173.1 6,7S{ 117.6 ^ 5,5X 

♦947,843 ^4,923,493 ♦5,753,324 \ 

.0 -2.4>; ,182.1 5.2X 1?2.9 4.4X 

♦1 , 134,568 ♦4,989,777 ♦5,836,529 

.0 19.7X 184.6 1.3X 124.6 t.4X 

♦317,917 ♦4,216,296 ♦5/202,973 

.0 -72.0X 156.0 -15.5JJ 111.1 -I0.9X 
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Table 6M. Quest College 



Ep^lowttnt Data 1971-72 io 1979-80 
<Valu4; Indtx baud on l97t-72. JiChangt) 



Book Valut 
Bag of Yr 



Hirktt Valut 

Bag of Yr 



Book; Valua 
End of Yr 



Harkat Valua 

End of Yr 



Yiald 



100.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
' .0 
•0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



«0 



«0 

.OX 

♦0 

M 

♦0 

.OX 

i 

*0 

.OX. 

10 

.ox 
to 

.t)X 
*0 

.OX; 

to 

.ox 



100.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
,0 
.0 



*0 

.ox 

*0 

.ox 

«0 

.ox 

«0 

.ox 

«0 

.ox 

♦0 

.ox 

«0 

.ox 

*0' 

.ox 



100.0 
.0 
.0 

•0 
.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 



«0 

.ox 

n 

.ox 

*o 

. ox 

*o, 

.ox 

«0 

.ox 

♦0 

. ox 

«0 



100.0 



,0 
.0 



«0 



10 

.0 .ox 
.0 .ox 

♦0 

.0 .ox 
io 

.0 .ox 

*0 

.0 .ox 



10 

,ox 

10 

.ox 



«20,000 

.0 .ox 



t20;000 

.0 .ox 



100.0 
.0 
.0 
..0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



»0 



»0 

.ox 

to 

.ox 

to 

.ox 

to 

.ox 

to 

:.0X 

to 

.ox 

to 

.ox 

to 

.ox 
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Table 7M. : Quest College 



Physical Plant Indtbttdncss D«ia 1971-72 to 1979-80 
XValui, Indtx bwtd on 1971-72, XChangt > 





Btg of Yr 

\ 


Borrowtd 


Piyitnts 
Hadt 


Balanct Outd 

End of Yr 


Inttrfist 
Payncnts 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






1972-73 


«2,241,090 
96.6 -3.4'/i 


♦400,0'00 

.0 ,m 


♦144,424 
182.8 82. 8X 




■ ■ „■ ...^^ 


1973-74 


♦2,496,666 
107.6 \\M 


♦0 

.0 -m.ay. 


♦79,199 
100.3, -45, 2X 






1974^75 


♦2,417,467 
104.2 -3.2Ji 


♦750,000 

.0 .OJi 


♦53,370 
68.2 -32.0J4' 


♦3,113,397 
100.0 


171,945 

100.0 


1975-76 


♦3,113,597 
134.2 2d.8» 


♦0 

.0 -ioo.,o;j ' 


♦154,114 

195.1 186. IJJ; 


♦2,959,483 
95.1 -4.9X 


♦136,414 
259.1 ' 159.1J'. 


1976-77 


♦2,959,483 
127.6 -4.9X 


♦0 

.0 .OK 


♦85,105 
107.7 -44.8X 


♦2,874,378 
92.3 -2.9JJ 


♦92,424 
128.5 -50. 4X 


.1977-78 


♦2,874,378 
123.9 -2.9X 


♦9,877 

. .0 .OX 


♦91,727 
116.1 7.8J4 


♦2,792,528 
89.7 -2.8X 


♦92,375 
128.4 -.IX 


1978-79 


♦2,826,089 
121.8 -1.7X 


♦238,490 
.0 231 4. 2X 


♦97,533 
123.5 6.3Ji 


♦2,967,006 
95.3 6.2Ji 


♦121,826 
169.3 31. 9X 


1979-30 


♦2,967,006 
127.9 S.OJi 


♦0 

.0 -100.0'/. 


♦68,293 
86.4 -30. OX 


♦2,898,713 
93.1 -2.3X 


♦142,747 
193.4 17.2Ji 




HEARTLAND COLLEGE 



This case study was not approved for distribution. 
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ADDENDUM 



The c^ase descriptions in this appendix deal with the five regional 
colleges used as pilot tests for the strategic decisions project. Each 
case has been reviewed by the college president and authorized for 
public.'disseiiiination. . . • 

As a result of this pilot test we:. 

1. learned that tentative plans for a mail-out survey of a large 
number of institutions were infeasible.; 

2. prepared a first draft of a proposed theoretical framework for 
strategic decisionmaking; 

3. prepared some preliminary observations about institutional 
strategies;; . . 

4. revised the plan of inquiry for the remaining cases for FY82; 

and ■ ' . 0 

5. revised the plan for selecting the remaining cases , limiting 
them to private four-year liberal arts and comprehensive 
colleges that had experienced total revenue decline between 

. 1973 and 1976. 
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Alpha -University 

Background . Alpha began In the late 1950s as a satellite of the 
state's flagship university* It soon became Independent , with primary • 
emphasis on lower division programs. In the late 1960s it became the 
second university in a two-institution system. Enrollment has gro^ 
steadily over the past decade and is itow at about 11,000 or 7000 
The climate lis pleasant, and unique features of the urban setting attract 
a number of out-of-state students. Alpha has only one doraltor/^ n .but 
hopes to include more residential spaces in its building program. A great / 
ileal of construction is currently in progress for academic purposes. Much 
control of administrative computing resides in the systan office. . The 
institutional researcher produces reports manually, which is not seen as a 
problem by top administrators. Alpha is actively engaged in developing a 
master plan. 

Clientele decisions . Alpha has made no apparent changes in its intended 
clientele. Current effort to gain support for building new dormitory space 
is intended to improve the yield of admitted students. 

Program mix decisions . AlpH^ has added a masters program in public 
administration and a doctoral program in education, but without additional 
faculty or funds. It has dropped an associate degree in secretarial science, 
a Russian program, and a. masters degree in German. They have long had strong 
local support for adding architecture, and consensus appears to be that Alpha 
should be allowed to begin the first law school in the state — but neither 
idea has been endorsed yet by the legislature. Alpha is building programs in 
,exercise physiology (which has exceptionally strong faculty) and in desert 
f biology (the region is desert) . One of the nev/ campus buildings will house 
lousiness economics, and hot^l management — three key academic areas. In 
summary, the program strategy seems (a) oriented toward professional training 
and (b) designed to capitalize on local distinctive features. 

Resource mix decisions . Alpha's vacant faculty positions now revert 
automatically to the academic vice president for possible reallocation. A 
few years ago, he- turned down six recommendations for promotion to full 
professor, resulting in only one "friendly*' grievance. These moves may 
signal Alpha's intention to achieve balanced faculty .loads and to tighten 
academic standards with regard to faculty qualifications. 

Geographic scope decisions . Alpha is a single campus institution and 
seems to be content with that. * , ^ 

Decision process . The academic decision process seems to involve broad 
participation, but centralized authority in the academic vice president, in 
consultation with the Academic Council. The faculty senate is said to play 
a major role. 

Strategy 4 The strategic focus seems to be on (1) eliminating obstacles 
to enrollment and (2), capitalizing on program areas that both suit the 
mission and are distinctive aspects of the school. • 
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Beta College 



Background . This public colleg^, located in the largest city of a . 
rural state, evolved from a nprmal school to incorporate a liberal arts emphasis 
and, most recently, business and economics. Most of its 4,000 students are in- 
state, and, because Beta is an open-enrollment, open-admissions college, many of 
them are ill prepared academically. The faculty is factionalized. One group 
has many years of service at Beta, a relatively small proportion of them having 
earned terminal degrees. Another group of more recent arrivals has a higher 
proportion of terminal degrees and a stronger oHentation toward research. In_ 
1974, the faculty unionized. They are now represented by AAUP. At the time of 
our visit, the parties, negotiating a new contract had not r^ched agreement and 
sought mediation. When the former president resigned, an a^ing president was 
appointed for one year while a search for a new president waf undertaken. The 
acting president calls Beta "a metropolitan college in a micro setting. A 
major effort initiated at the system level during 1976-79 culminated in a role 
and scope" statement for the college, which was, at the time of our visit, the 
only official planning document. However, a more recent effort at long-range 
planning is currently underway to meet Title III requirfements . 

Clientele decisions . There is a strong sense here that access (that is, 
enrollment) drives the system. Someone commented that quality is not tanta- 
mount to selectivity-rather, quality is mission-oriented. However, enrollment- 
based funding was felt to be detrimental to academic quality. Beta has open 
admissions. Since the College has no authority to lower admissions standards, 
some feel that academi c standards may suffer in an effort t^p keep enrollments 
up. The evidence cited for this included low SAT /ACT scores coupled with high 
CPAs . 

^ Beta's campus is becoming as busy at night as it is in the day, and fur the 
efforts to attract local part-time students are planned. 

Pr ogram mix decisions . Beta reorganized to pull business and economics 
together as a separate school, and reallocated faculty positions to them. 
Business now has about 1169 Fall '81 majors, but growth is hampered in that 
the state board authorized only the University to offer, the MBA, while the . 
growing demand for the program is in Beta's service area. Discussions of 
cooperative efforts are just beginning. Faculty are now discussing plans to 
tighten up required courses, revitalize general education, and increase the 
required credits from 42 to 57. Enrollment trends are away from education and 
liberal arts, tdward business. 

Res ource mix decisions . Beta, with no capital reserve, has deferred' main- 
ten an7i~^nrib^liihid~fP^al 1 . They have improved the quality of the faculty, 
although some positiot^ tend to draw very few applicants. Fatuity pos,ition 
allocation is directed at balancing faculty load. 

Ge ographic scope decisions . Beta offers some telecommunications courses. 
It tried and abandoned one summer program at a town in the region, and is con- 
sidering developing residence centers at two other such towns. Beta s primary 
emphasis, however, is on-campus' education. ' ^ 

■ ' - • ■ 255 ^ ^ ^, . ■ ■ , 



Decision process *^ Traditionally » decisions seem to have been made^ through 
a bottom-up filtering process. When two top administrative posts were vacated 
at the same time recently » the decision process seemed to have been tciraporarily 
suspended. At the tii^g of our vlsitt however, it seemed that even though two 
of the top three administrative posts were on an acting basis, decisions were 
being made on an ongping basis. 

! ' - • • ' • • . 

Strategy . Administrators have their hands full coping with limnediate 
problems Ibut seem to feel the need for a systematic, ongoing planning process. 
During the past detade, the instltutlot^has made a determined effort to 
strengthen the quality of its faculty. The development of the business program 
is clearly in response to local demand. ' ^ 
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Gaipma College 



Background / Gainma is , called a public liberal arts college with a land " ' 
grant history. It was. a branch ,of the, St^te University near a sti^all, remote 
vfllagei offering the first two years of college beginning in^l927. In 1956 
it* moved *tb a larger, ibut still remote, town; in 1962, it jjectame a four- ' 
year college . , I^s only" ties, now with the State University are that it has / 
the same board of control and that fts two-year forestry students ate ^" -Vi;*' 
guaranteed transfer into St:ate"'iJniyersity. Similarly, fts two-year engineering 
students are guaranteed tr'ans'fer to ' a highly-rated technical college. By 
legislative* mandate ahd\ proud heritage. Gamma is^.tuiti^ to any ^|lrtive 

American - student / ^ ^^^ 6% 'of the students are^'Native Ahierican , abbut' 30% . ;4iow. 
^ - are out-of-state. The. average length of service for the current top ^ ^ 
administrators at Gai^ about 15y years. " . ' • .^L * - 

Clientele disc^sions. * The college is perched on a mesa in a small town 
» and a rural ^^fepion--it:s ,<?lients are almost entirely "Presidential and commuting . 
' under^raduat^l^rbm the traditional age gT?oup.:' Admissions was. reorganized to ^ 
V give. lt mbrV!!-Mternal power . a exter^ial visibllity--^loc in wh^^ was^ the 
} president's hotn^v vain^ initi*ated a summer or^^ and registrafiQii. . 

an^ ef fort itoVimprove the yiel^ of ta<|fiitte<}\9ta^ Administrators 
' ^ } siy they havV reversed a t aymi'^^'ions ^stan-^ 

, -dards, resulting Un morEf^^^^a^ <,THe clieijitele strategy has been 

;to dffim/undergfaduatp^ e^^ to" af firm the Native American mandate , arid ).^r 

recruit *traditional-^^ ' * ' ^ 



O < 



V 

■ C'-!\'^ ' ■■ ■■■■ 



• /. >' Progtaih mix/decisions . . Duripg thi? .earl^ /1970$v^:?G decliriied to^^tar.t ' 
' /^gradua<te \progranis ^ dropped its "core curriculum requliraiient j and ihcx^eas^d the^ 
V ■ 5^umbei^=^ m^ '1 to' 22 . had dropped mbst^^ , . v 

•fii^ 196^i Tltey haVe just' shif ted:*a: s^f tWbaey^^^^ to hafd ; v^C^^v 

* money , ^cf(i- .they haVe ' bfegun of f er infe a variety of ;$h^ . summer iris titutes ; , : , V 
Business nbW has: about. ^lOflO' m^j opa^ arid^ -iikie geblb arid.'^emis try,- it^^ ' j -^^. v 
growing in enrQllment . -Spm;eone codm^e that tight^state'; cohtrol^-^^^ anyv'. ' | ; 
pirbgram add^t ipns tend?, to <}iscour age school^ inv this/ state from H^opplng '^any : ^ ; 
" • prograitis . : 'Issues discussed in current ;lbng-r;ange plantiil^g inicQi\id^^ • 
^ men t j^f ^ general^ education,^basic skills, Wtfe^^^^ of the 

;llbrl^rjr;;W The strategy seems to have 'b^^^ 

: tp ma|ce|^il^^ existing > -fyf^ 

' * * Resotdicce "miy decisions . . Ther6- are' four premises for faculty position r ;f} 
ailocat'ipn : o (1) the requirements of subject acct'editatlori, (2) anticiptated - ; 
student d§mand,; (3) the syraboli positidpi. arid" (4) less impbr ^ffflitl^^ J 

'cpr'rent student' demaM.\^^^^'^^^^^ the: faeulty have^ » " 

" ' terminal degr ees /-^^ !|^c|il^^^^^^^^ based on iMrlc« pr ice and true * ; - : 

. . metit ;("every pdjii^ttf^ The president Jias placed great y 

empTiasis on p-chfieying accreditation from siibject maimer associations, and 
%espUrces haye 'f \o meet thqse needs , Twp years ago,' Gjamma *hired ^a » dynamic, . 

^ :Vtrkditronalist gast Coast ^al^ademician as "itsS^c^^ P^esident-;^ .The 

strategic emphasS»s se'ems to be on ^traditional academic qUalfc^^ 

' V V. i 'Gebgra^^hic $cope dec-isions . Gamma/ 1^ a traiditional single-canlpus . m 
: . rl^deritJLal^ c ' , 

isolat is' riot: engaged in>of f'-^campus fe^itrepreheurshlp . ' V 



De^lslit^niWoce^fl * Much d^tf4rS*w^ui.o«*»j^ ..-j.^.^.. *^m-.*^ — , 

; especl^T^M^^ of the »^cadeiiilc vice 




i. 



9'/t6 happen "family Style, ^' 



: president^ G'4l<(nft? places great 

rV/ ■( . ;;valu^^^^^^ debate arid in tm^^^ The business 

l{ ''^^ ; 6r^^^ top admlnlstratqp^?^fi*a^^ administrative 

-V ii^^^^ and, parameters are set at the top, w4.th implementation 

: ; ^' difetalls lef t/^<)lffch^ in charge of appropriate area^s. 



It 



Strategy i'/V'Gamma emphasizes undergraduat 



0tip<R With external 

marketing 



' ^'^^^^ e^ quality as an Import^t de^^^^slpranaklng and 
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BackgJTOund * Delta is a century-old tchurdl)^^^^ college, 
Vtraditionally emphasizing liberal arts arid ethical education at the ur^der- ; 
graduate level. It was in trouble in the e^'ply •1970a™enrollmenta were 
down from a peak of 1500 '^tb about 1000,/)w;lthbu't a concomitant decrease in 
fatuity, and the "church was" considering withdrawing its support. In 
1972, the faculty became unionized (MyP) j^r'and a new trouble-shooter presi^- 
dent arrived on campus. The next year* f.lijl^nclal distiress was so great that 
25% of the staff were let go, including .20' f aculty . The preside^ ' 
uted the "miracle" of renaissance 'at DeltJa to several factors: a long track 
record of deveildping graduates, a ibw tuition that/could be dramatically 
increased, re^eryes that could be; draWiti on, the introduction of budget con- 
trol, and 'the'^i't of his skills witH college needs. '"His commitment to 
achieving sounij financial health^ did ^not preclude making sigtt;Lficant-^^to 
ments in faculty compensation, and collective bai%aining has always been a. 
very helpful relationship. Hq has also concentratedwi^^^ a con- 

sejisual sense;': of purpose, protecting ithe academic cor e,^ and anticipatory 
innovation*. ^Now, in Va^^dition to about 1070 students in the 'iiir;adltjipnal 
undergraduat^.iprpgr^^^^^^ new, olrganlzaticifnally 

separate, adiixlt degre^;;cOmpletion p^ ^ . 



Clientele decisions. . Mn 1973., admissions was rjebrganized to fall undier 
new- director ^f marketing, who is a,t the Dean lev6i. ,_ been 
/ focus edy^'shar^ly pn key markets in the past two years , anid admissions stan- 
'd^rde jji;'^!^:^^^^^^^^ Delta has established \an adult 

degreQ^:,hbfcplf'^^^^^ A^s contrasted an adult '"leisur'e studies" ; , 

/program) ■wlthWery flexible scheduUng tO aecommodate part-time students, 
^The program has a center in ^^^^^ and offers courses in 

a variety Of locations within about ^ 50 mile radius of Delta 's cliiS^s . The 
/program alsO" off ers credit for life experiences, -^subject to facuflly> review. ^ 
dientele-.-now IncliMie^''' both a maf mqre emphasis on 

recruiting tradl^^^^l students frbm . 

Program mi-xW^slojls . The. major change in program/is the adult college; 

Delta has also add^ computer science, built business value progrtos, and v 

incorporated the thfedical records program fri3m- another private, college in the 

pity. It . is con s id erijig adding undergraduate and masters programs 'in Christian 
education and community development-.^ 

, Reso^^ce mix decisions . Dur Ing the 1970s, the faculty shifted from 30%' 
with terpilnal degrees to 80%.- The uri salary schedule from collective 

bargaining is made somewhat flexible w^.th ^a separate open system for faculty 
in the MBA program. '^}> improve financial health, the president initiated 
a sophisticated budget -system and built an extensive external support system- 
new and influential board of trustees , development program that;>emphasizes' 
donor involvement' with the life of the Institution, and cooperative relation-, 
•ships with businesses and o£hers to educate their personnel. The administra- 
tive structure is fluid, with both positions and personnel changing^Jto accom- 
modate the president 's* strategy for the college — this with littl.^ apparent 
evidence of discontinuity or loss of morale. V j ' • V 



/' fleon raphlc Bcopei decisions . Traditional undergraduate education takes 
place oh the main campus, while adult prdgrams are offered throughout a SOr 
mile radius from the Institution. The market for the former Is national, . 
for the latter It Is regional. ; 

Decision process . -During the crisis of the early 1970|; the president 
^l^as admittedly -autocratic, with the faculty willing to waited see If the . 
results were satisfactory. Decisionmaking still seems largely centralized ^ 
In the president's cabinet,, acting as a group. The procdsa is characterized 
as Informal, full of friendly arguments, aimed at a goal of consensus. The, 
.Institutional research function Is decentralized, with each administrator , 
' actively engaged In on-golng(jS;Ve8earch that Is oriented toward (a) Identifying; , 
any current anomalies and (b)' sensing and anticipating the future possibll-r ^;: , 
Ities. Some structural ambiguity may exist for the faculty, Who have two . 
potential action channels— the union and the traditional departmental structure. . 
The pervasive attitude is entrepreneurial— "make it 'happen.' The clarity of 
role and mission, achieved with heavy and continuous investment in the effort, , 
may tend to reduce conflict. . . - / "i. 

Strategy. The traditional mission of residential undergradiiate ,educa^l<?i^" 
was affirmed, re-established, and protected. In additioni the new adult dpgree 
completion program 'furthered the mission of the college, built awateness of itsrj 
existence, and created alumni. Financial health involved both internal contrdla 
and aggressive creation of a diverse network, of private benefaction. ■ ■[■■^:\^ 



fepsllon state College , / ' ! • - * 



■ .'.^v^, , ■ , : ';. . y.,-^. ' 

Background . Epsiion Is d, litablicvcollege located In a . city .pf 
near^ a metropolis, in^% grc^lng^ »^giqn. ;^ Two of,' the.i^^^^ 

are located within AO milfee, 'an^'Epsilbn i9 soraetl^^^^ or,, 
as V'the best of the rest,." The campus visitor Is struck; by 
Idte, -wepl-landscaped grounds and its beautifully loaintaine^ 'by^^^ 
of which^are reasonably new* 



. Epsiion is career-oriented college, found^ed in 1889 as*a two-year 
V^ocational college and . expanded in 1^64 to encompass baccalaureate studv. 
Current enrollment is 10,000 FTE, 81% of whom residue in the local four-tounty 
region. It has very -jEew minority students, most of" whom do not stay through 
graduatioti^, but it also has a sizable enrollment of international students . 
While many -other colleges are beginning to feel' that enrolling more ^-tudentis 
would 60 Ive all. their problems, Epsilon's experience xioes not reinforce that 
^ conplusion. Demand is high, but state funds are not allocated t^y an enroll- 
ment formula, and the^^^ of the legislature is tp limit participation in, 

had a freeze or* budget cut in five of the 
_ yays to limit enrollments wi£h/.n its open 
5ts project lb $1.5 billion deficit for educa- 
tion . (^elementary , secondary , and /higher) by 1985, if present trends continue. 
State investment in education is high on a per capita basi^', but. low on^a per 
student basis, because participation rates are so high. ] 




y^;;>^■ .Most of the top staff members have been a't Epsiion for less than four - , 

W':- ' ^ years, due to a bulge in the retirement pipeline. The presidenc^^^ was held 

f ■ ■ ' ■ by one mah ..for many years until hli^^etirement in 1972, thea^^.^^^ a contrpver- *: 

sial figure for 'six years, and since 1978 by a man whose .pi5|||L^experlence . ^ 

:-/'■-' ■' ': consi^'ed of top positions in industry- and government. ^ He ■' ^B jp ^i^P^^^'^'" ' -^-^n^-.}., 

; dency as an opportunity for 'public service. The most distlflK^p' feature; 
i ■ Epsilon 's 'mission is its integration of vocational and; liberal .^rts educa^ on. 

■''^^ decisions . Epsiion clientele has always consisted prijjiarily • > 

*v.f4j^^ students, and there is no evidence that these 

! * '^•-iile^^^^ been hard to come by. - It does have a number of adult students 

dr^.4o^^ ^^t^ (see geographic scope^ below). With its open 

^ ^-v^^^^^^^^ th6 new president is to become the finest ^ 

'^ 3^ the sense.^of tbe value added to the student by 

. ' . ' E]p)^ilcm^'^^^ control enrollments, Epsllon'ds beginning 

■ * tpv blxn^^ elfnongv^thejiK tilghtening the requirement that 

; ' : applican^i^s^^m Vef using late "applicants, separating college. 

programs, and enforcing. 

: ; ^ academic ^anda^il^ -r^guaa t ions 
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fii^j^'i ,f ProRrflm ml)^ecl8lon8 ^ Finding itsolt with both.^vqcjition^ arid liberal , 
r t^^^ due fo its history, Epsllon'fl maj^ pitii|T|^k?l^clslon has been 

' tofaffirin bpth^^^,k^^ of programs arid to crods-f ertiliie:/||pto-^^ 




V for example^ A' cc3(himercial art component in jche art dieplB^r.inri^fnt:^, chemical tech- 
.nology,.ln chemistry, and traditional niatCir^u. science courses in allied health. 
**Epsilon' is aiming for applied liberal artsjlprogroms and fibllegiate vocational ' 
' pirograms. It also has a Bachelor of denerfa^ Studies degree for which a student 
combines ,aixy three minors in lieu of a major. Because, the state rations degree 
•programs to institutions, soW of Epsilon's programs are affiliated In name with 
pne.of the universities — programs sych as bacbalaure^te-level nursing and the 
masters degree Iji education, Siiice alSput 1970, 'Epsllon has shown evidence of . 
interest in' learnings theory and in competencynbased education as underpinnings' 
of. all of the programs, • - ' * ; 

: 0",:: Resource mix decisions > strong current ^Interest in increasing teaching 
efficier>cy has led toward an emphasis on teaching technology . For example, 
an* interdisciplinary team of ^five faculty meijibers will soon shar»e^an office 
area,, and work towards means of* integrating Computers into the curriculum, 
Epsilon is^also using two other approaches to help keep costs itt line. Many 
of ^ its vocational and technical faculty members receive attractive emf^^pyment 
oif'ferS' from industry; to remain competitive, Epsilon encourages facultj^^to 
consult and to^spend their sumi)j||rs in industry — ^bringing the added benefit of 
facylty membe'ts who understand industry trends and practices. With the rising 
cost of staying currerit in technical 'ejquipment, Epsilon hag also -art a|]^g|^^ / 
exchange facult^^^lScpertise as trainers in industry for the.use of buai%ei3B-- 
owned equipment/ r ^ 

^^'.,v.. ■ ■ V . . . ^ ' ■ ' 

."^^^z ."X^ facufty has been tov^ard increasing proportions of full 

time faculty and faculty with terminal degrees, although the doctorate is 
not considered the appropriate terminal degree for some technical program^..' 
' With its emphasis on instrtict ion, Epsilon has initiated a program to allow 
faculty members to withdrg^w from the tenure track without leopard^izing feheir 
continued employment ,^in recognition that strongly teaching^oriented faculty 
may not be producing research and publications, toward t'^enure. Last year*i^ 
Ep'silon hired ^19 facoaty ^members for new positions, mostly in areas where 
demand had outstripped capacity. One :sgrch position was used to assist^ 
department|^n gaiiairig subject at ea accreditation, and a few were allocated 
q the pe^r^jmiiig' arts both for "symbolSk: purposes/ and f relations. 




The administrative reorgaiilzation Jias"^ -reduciii^ senior ^ 

adrainistrators'-and streamlined administration tcT.theiPO^^ that par ticipantS' 
wonder whether sufficient sta;fi ; rjspains./^ ; . 



The ifg^dyear li^idget cutd.||i^nj^ed out by the legislature in many refcent" 
y^rs have been handled ^ptiMifi^ by^ attritlqn,» wit^ s.ubsequent readjustment 
if the lost position proved nec^sar^ 

Epsilon Is authorized .t?b maga^ its own cash, -t-^jlheiei)^ itV^arned interest--- 
3nd its budget is not W^j>ject\to' line it em^^^ a^^^^^^ the legislature. ' 

,The new academic vice p'^^sident lis developing a comprehensive vb cycle 
to fntegrate academic andA^jg^tal pl^^ resource allocation, 

Financiaib management is b^d^'idecentralized^^^^^^ deregulated • iritemallV> to 
allow more autonomy at the school level> / 
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Gooferaphlc scope doclalonH , "^EpDilon haB a branch at: the local Jj^ir 
Force base, , and It offers extended campua courses throughout the state. 
Its extendeii cptirifes are '^cletermined^by its state-mandated mission anfjl ilocal 
*. ' demand for c^tiVs)ij3 V that mission. These programs afe^* treated as 

auxiliary entetprises, without state acknowledgement of their enrollmcnti^. 

; Decision process . From 1972 to 1975, Epsilon had, in effect, two 
academ-ic vice presidentsi — one for academic quality, the other for academic 
operations. The eff€jg|ts of this unusual arrangement were not explored. 
, Before 1972, the faculty senate was chail^ed and run by the academic vice 
^president, but it has sinqe .been run by the faculty. The current adminis- 
^tration (1978-present) is said to xlepend heavily on weekly meetings of the 
President's Staff for discussion and decision — usually by consensus, and 
sometimes with iterafions ^of\an issue between President's Staff and the 
faculty senate. The current president developed a set~o£ seven goals for 
the college and has been taking them to various groups ever since to 
mobilize su,pport<^mid action. He is in close and frequent contact with 
.student leaders. The style is'cdurtly, self-controlled , friendly but 
formal. - ^ « » 

' ' .■ • ' ■ ■ ■ , 

Strategy . Epsilon is seeking to Improve, not survive. In that 
context, its s^:rong student welfare orientation is somewhat unusual. Its 
key issues involve the tension between quality and equality. Resolutipn 
.;^i^^^.^s to be focusing on affirming its open admissions/community service 



orientation while (a) increasing selectivity , esp^ially , in certain programs 
>^Jt-Kvand (b) emphasizing the improvement of teacljing' quality and eff iciency, toward, 
r'a^ttoal'^of greater value added to- its students. ** 
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